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INTRODUCTION, 


M\ friend, Babu Moti Lai Ghose, the editor of the Am da 
Baza/ Pat/ da, has asked me to write a brief introduction to this 
book, and I gladly comply with Ins request I do so, if perchance 
some w&rds of mine may induce Europeans, who look below the 
thin surface with which Anglo Indians ?ire apt to \eneer Indian 
questions, to read with care these articles, which are written bj a 
man of rare and profound knowledge of Ins Hindu fellow- 
countrymen, though neither the\ nor I mav agree with gll then 
cxpressc^view s 

There is little need 0 for me to commend this deeplj 
interesting \olume. to the cultured Hindu Every educat- 
ed Indian has heard of the author, Babu Shishir Kumar 
Ghose, who, for nearly forty >ears, has been a potent force in 
Hindu society whose metaphjsical acumen, lersatile talents, 
pure patriotism, noble character and earnest consistent piet), 
ln\e endeared him to all Bengal The articles, which are here 
published in a collected form for the first time, originally appeared 
in the columns of the best-known native journal in India, the 
Anmta Bazar Baft da, a newspaper, printed in English and 
published at Calcutta by the brothers Ghose; and which has, 
beyond any other press influence, helped to mould that New 
India which has guen birth to those patriotic aspirations, finding 
thcinmouth piece and interpreter in the Indian National C011- 

<3 0 

gress-,moi ement 
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In his youth, Shishir Kumar Ghosh had fen of the ad 
vantages, now possessed by }Oung Indians His education 
was local and elementary , and he owes entirely to himself 
and his extraordinary energy of character, all the intellectual cul- 
ture he possesses One of ln§ own favourite sayings is, 
“ time is the best gift of God to man and he has always In ed 
up to this principle From his earliest youth, he has utilised 
every spare moment, w hich he has seized m passing to press into 
his own service, for the improvement of his mind, or to add to 
that marvellous store of knowledge concerning 'India and her 
people, which is the wonder of all his fnends 

He is best known as the founder and chief editor of the 
Amttta Bazar Patnka , published, at first, 30 years ago, "by him- 
self and lus brothers, in his native village of Amnta Bazar, m 
essore,' so named after his ^mother, Amrita They began, with 
wooden printing press, and a few founts of second-hand 
type, issuing their paper weekly in Bengali The three "brothers 
set the type, printed the paper, made the ink, wrote pe copy , 
all by themselves, Shishir quickly becbming so adept a type 
setter that he composed his articles into his stick direct, instead 
of w orking them out on paper first 

The Amuta Basat Patrika was published weekly, enjoyed 
a circulation of about 500, attacked abuses and advocated 
reform vv ith the same fearless courage w hich jias alw aj s chanc 
tensed its columns, very quickly attained a foremost position 
in Native Indian lournalism, arriving at the dignity of a prose- 
cution within five months of its birth An action for libel was 
brought by an English Deputy Magistrate in consequence 
of some sharp cntiusm of him in its columns , but after eight 
months of wear} and costly litigation, Shishir Kumar Ghosf 
emerged v ictonous 

With an exchequer swept completely bare, except one hundred 
rupees borrowed at high rate of interest, Shishir Kumar Ipldly 
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struck out for Calcutta, borrowed a hand press, and in February 
1872, brought out his first issue of the Amnia Baza t Palrika as 
a metropolitan journal, still m the vernacular The new paper 
caught the taste of the Calcutta public. It breathed national life 
for India with an ardent patriotism, expressed with vigour, ori- 
ginality and humour, from which it has never receded, and 
rapidly took the front rank 111 vernacular journalism 

I think Shishir Kumar Ghose may fairly claim the honour 
of having been conspicuous among the men who first established 

O 

political Associations m India At the time he migrated to 
Calcutta, native society formed- its public opinion under the 

influence of the British Indian Association, whose leaders were 

o 

the most brilliant men of their time, but mainly drawn from the 
landholding and other wealthy classes Shishir Kumar naturally 
was absorbed into this Association, wTierehis wide practical know- 
ledge of Mofussil life was of great value 

Presently, howe\ er, he felt himself at \ anance with his col- 
leagues ''on the introduction, by Sir Fitzames Stephen, of his 
Criminal Procedure Cotie, and subsequently still more so, wnth 
regard to the income-tax which he supported, but which 'was 
stronglj opposed, as he thought, from interested motives, by the 
British Indian Association His articles m the Amnia Bazar 
Pain/ a attracted to his side a large number of the > ounger men, 
resulting in a fn^ndlj revolt, and the organization, by Babu 
Shishir Kumar Ghose, of the “Indian League,” a definitely poli- 
tical Association, w ith its head-quarters at Calcutta, and braipch 
committees formed at Knshnagar, Bansal, Berhampur, Dacca, and 
other large towns in the Mofifusil Its organ was the Amnia 
Bazar Patnka, and this movent undoubtedly paved the way for 
the later and more intensely national movent of the Indian 
National Congress 

-The Indian League is i identified m the social and political 
devslopment of India, with many most important reforms 
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notablj that of trial by jury and the municipal system, "Inch, 
containing the germs of representative got eminent, led on to the 
establishment of the elective system municipally as well as in 
its higher development of elected members of the Provincial and 
Viceregal Councils Shishir Kumar Gnost was constant!) con- 
sulted by that brilliant Indian administrator, Sir Richard 
lemplc, then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in drafting the 
Act which gave effect to the Calcutta Municipality which lie 
carried in the teeth of the fierce opposition of the British Indian 
, Association and the Anglo-Indian community, mainly by the 
i help of Shishir and the Amrita Bazar Pairika 

There can be no doubt that Shishir Kumar Guosl was the 
pioneer of technical education in India When the Prince of 
Wales paid his State visit to India m the year 1875, the leading 
citizens' of Calcutta were naturally anxious to honour so auspi 
ctous and memorable an occasion by some substantial and 
i ermanejpt memorial For some time past, Shishir had been 
urging on Sir Richard 1 emple and the Bengal Government the im- 
portance of establishing, in the metropolis of India, a well-equipped 
permanent technical college Seizing the opportunity, within 
five days immediately preceding the landing of the Prince at 
Calcutta, Shishir succeeded m collecting nearly tw o lakhs of 
rupees for this purpose from his wealthy fellow -citizens , and at a 
meeting, convened by the Council of the Indian League, over 
which the Lieutenant-Governor himself presided, the Albert 
Temple of Science was agreed upon, and the Government after- 
wards voted Rs 8,000 per annum for its maintenance * 

When Lord Lytton’s Press Gagging Act was first broached, 
and it became evident that journals, published in the vernacular, 
would be more or less heavily shackled, the brothers Ghose, 


Tins grant was withdrawn by his successor, Sir A. Eden, nnmcdiU6> on 
1 iking oflicci » , 
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belieung that the Act was specially aimed at their journal, deter- 
mined that the Amnta Bazar Patnka, which at that time was 
printed in both vernacular and English, should m future he 
published in the English language alone , and the change was 
effected in a single day, with’ the Jielp of borrowed type, — a very 
remarkable feat of journalism At first, the circulation fell off 
terribly, as might be expected , but the brilliant editing of the 
paper by Shishir Kumar Ghose, who almost killed himself by 
hard work and anxiety, quickly brought it back to its old issue, 
and eventually far beyond it, until it became the most influential 
newspaper in Bengal, and probably in all India, where it circu- 
lates from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin For thirty years 
it has’been one of the most potent factors in Indian society and 
politics , and during that period there lias been no solid and lasting 
reform, which does not owe much'to its influence and advocacy 
1 o my nnnd, it is the most courageous and outspoken journal 
in ill India It is read by the Viceroy and his Comical, and is 
alike 'lie organ of Indian prince and Indian peasant. 

It cannot be denied that the Amnta Bazar Patnka has often 
w ritten bitterly, nay, savagely, with regard to many acts of the 
Government, and especially on what its editor considered acts of 
injustice and harshness on the part of individual administrators. 
But no candid Englishman can read the articles, which are 
gathered together in this volume, without realising that the) are 
not written by a mere vulgar hater of a dominant race, but that 
they are the utterances of a man of broad view s and generous 
sympathies, intensely sensitive to oppression and wrong, filled 
with a passionate love of his countrymen and a desire to help 
them to nobler and higher national and social life 

Oflate ) ears, Shishir Kumar Ghose has withdrawn himself 
from the hurl) -burly of political life, and from active participation 
no the editorship of lus paper, which has been t iken over by his 
brother Moll Lai Ghose, who docs Ins difficult wprk with con- 
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spictious ability lie has retired to Ins native ullagi where ins 
time is largely spent in that religious contemplative life, which 
it is the constant desire of ever) pious and devout Hindu to 
attain In this quiet and restful countr) life, lus time is spent 
mainl) in the study of his favourite' hero, Sri-e Gauranga, the 
renowned Prophet of Nuddea, whom he looks upon with venera- 
tion as a great Messiah It is ShisHIR Komar Ghose’s ambi- 
tion to be the interpreter of Sree Gauranga, not only to men 
of his own faith but to devout students of western religion 
believing that Jfsus of Nazareth is equally a Messiah, and that 
in the mastery of the teaching of both these God-sent messen 
gers, lies the solution of the unity of the world’s faith, and the 
only successful check to that materialism and agnosticism, bred 
by western culture, which, to his view, threatens to overwhelm all 
faith in a 'Supreme Creator and r Saviour of mankind < 

The first volume of his Life of Srfe Gauranga has just 
een published , and whatever its readers may tluhk of 
e views therein propounded by the author, it is a book that 
merits, and will undoubtedly secure, the respectful study of 
every religious Hindu as well as every Christian who realizes 
the oriental origin of his faith, and desires to follow the deve- 
lopment of the influence of Christ’s teaching over onental 
races 

It is not possible to be long m the company of this remark 

able man, without realizing that he lives and moves on higher 

planes than his fellows, or without being profoundly touched 

by his simple and guileless nature, and his intense reverence for 

Almighty God, in Whom he tries to live, to move and have his 

very being No man of other faith than my own, bangs home 

to me, like Shishir Kumar Ghose, the strength and truth of Paul s 

sermon at Athens on the altar, inscribed “ to the unknow n God,” 

in which he declared that God givclh to all life and breath and 

< 

all things, and hath made of one blood all nations of men lo 



dwell on the face of the earth that they should seek the Lo>d, if r 

haply they might feel aftei him and find him though he he not 
far from even one of m 

I heartily commend to e\ ery cultured and earnest Indian, to 
e\ery Christian Missionary, «and also to e\ ery European who 
cares to look beneath the surface °of Indian life and thought, the 
contents of this deeply interesting volume of miscellaneous 
articles from the pen of Shishir Kumar Ghose, which will be 
rendered doubly interesting bv the careful perusal, at the same 
time, of lus Dife of Sref Gvurvnga 


Reform Ci ub, ( 

Jondon, October /, iSg 1 / I 


W S CAINE 
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CHAPTER I 

Behari Sardar was the leader of a band of dacoits in 
the village of Palua, north of Magura (Amntabazar), in the 
district of Jessore It was at a time when practically ther* 
was no Government in the country The English had taken 
possession of Bengal, but they had not been able to bring th 
affairs of the country under coKr&l They had destroyed tin. 
influence and privileges of the Zemindars, who exercised both 
judicial and executive powers, but had not been able to supplv 
tlnur place. The English rulers, few in number, resided in towns 
the villagers had everything in their own way, and thus dacoit; 
sprang up on all sides . Behan Sardar was one of them 

Not that Behan Sardar was a dacoit in the proper sense of 
the term, for he rarely committed midnight robbenes He was 
a dacoit in the same sense as Tipu, Sivaji, Alexander the Great, 
not to mention the name of Clive, were dacoits Indeed, 
he rarely committed what is properly called robberies What 
he did was to punish recusant subjects, for he claimed a tract 
of land for his territory, and the people inhabiting that tract for 
his subjects What his subjects thought of this arrangement, 
Behan did not take into consideration, so long as lje knew that 
he was able to exact allegiance 

Now, in this matter, we can not blame Behan Sardar, for he 
oplj adopted a common practice followed all over the world, m 
the W.est as well as in the East It is quite true, his right upon 



Ins so called territory was not founded upon nny moral basis 
Hut what of that ? M hat is the basis of the Portuguese rights in 
Africa, and the rights of that great moral nation, the English, 
too, in that continent? We fully admit that Belnri Sardar had 
no moral right to the territory he owned Hut there is no doubt 
that lus right was founded upon a better moral basis than that 
of big nations, as for instance, of the Russians, who claim 
sovereignty in foreign countries 

Behan Sardar owned a territory, which was 14 cose or 28 
miles in length, and 8 cose or 16 miles in breadth He was 
monarch within this tract J here were other dacoitr who ruled 
other tracts in the same way as Behan Sardar did his own He 
imposed contributions, but only upon the wealthier portion 
of his subjects In this, his example might be follow ec| by 
the enlightened Governme. ‘ of India, which imposes a'l its 
taxes, except the Income tax, upon the poor Sometimes 
lus subjects defied Ins authority and refused contributions 
And then followed speedy punishment Sometimes villagers 
combined to resist lus authority, and then there was a regular 
fight Some were killed and a good many wounded The dacoit 
band, if worsted, fled , and if victorious, they pillaged the Milages 
and subjected the wealthy villagers to horrible cruelties 

We remember an instance in which eighteen dacoits were 
killed in a village, (the name of which we just now forget) in 
the Nuddea district We had the account from a fisherman 
who took part in the affray He was about 105 years old when 
he told us the story, and though he was almost blind and deaf, 
the remembrance of the event sent a glow of enthusiasm to 
his cheeks 

He said that his village had resisted the demand of the 
dacoit leader, and prepared itself for fight The fact must not 
be forgotten, that in those days all men trained themselves (o 
the use of arms Every village had 'a gj mnasium , and every 
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man, rich or poor, had his arms Some few had match-locks, but 
the weapons in general use were bows and arrows, swords, spears, 
and lathies 

The fisherman said that his village was full of people of his 
caste, and it had also a wealthy fisherman who was at the head 
of the ullage The village had about 75 to 80 combatants, and 
all these kept watch daj and night Information at last came 
that the dacoits were coming to the Milage, and immediately the 
females were removed to a secure place, and the house of the 
wealthy fisherman was deserted The old man said that he had 
15 gold mghurs w r hich he concealed in his waist-belt, and then 
joined the defenders with a fisherman’s spear The dacoits 
numbering about a hundred, rushed with the war-whoop of “Jay 
Knlee,” and entered the court-} ard (now deserted") of the wealthy 
fisherjnan 

But the fishermen had devised a novel way of defem 1 
Tliev had big fishing-nets which had been joined together, ar J 
they enclosed the dacoits with them The enemj was thus 
easiljl over-powered,* and fled in all directions, but jet eighteen 
of them, who had been hopelesslj entangled in the meshes 
of the net, were killed 

One instance will shew how Behan selected his recruits 
One morning, Behan Sardar was sitting on a stool m front of 
his house, and smoking There was a sword by his side, 
and a mug of water before him A v oung man presented him- 
self and made, his salam The Sardar asked the visitor his 

V 

business The joung man said that his name was Selim , that 
he had come to be enlisted under his banner , that he was 22 ^ 
was not mamed, and had 011I) his mother and no father 

The Sardar gazed at the powerful phjsique of the recruit 
with admiration, and then asked him to come near and sit bj 
hiyi Selim sat before the stool The Sardar took hold of the 
nght atm of Selim, and began to examine Jus .muscles He 
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then examined his chest, neck, waist and thighs The exannn 
ation over, he murmured Ins approval He then looked full 
into the face of Selim, and his brow darkened 

"You will not do, Schm,” said the Sardar 
"And why, Iiuzoor ?' asked Selim 
The SaTdar said "You has can cffiminate look Ours is a hard 
life and we need more determination than >ou seem to possess ” 
Selim was disappointed, he persisted that he had it, and 
would willingly give proofs of it 

"Would you?” asked the Sardar , and seeing a bull grazing 
close by, he asked Selim to take the sword which w« l>mg by, 
and cut off its head "Go, Schm,” said he ‘Hake this sword, 
cut off the head of the bull with one blow, and let us see the 
prow ess of your arms ” , 

Selim demurred He saik, bethought he could sc\er the, neck 
of the bull, with one blow, but then he would prefer to show 
the pow'er of his muscles in other ways He thought, it would 
ndt only be cruel but unmanly to kill an animal which 
had done him no harm ' 

The Sardar smiled The Sardar saw one of his men, by 
name Kalu, within hail, and made a sign to him to approach 
Kalu, who had not heard the conversation between the Sardar 
and Selim, approached and salamcd his leader The Sardar 
said to Kalu “Fake this sword and cut off the head of yon 
bull by one blow, if possible, and bring it here ” 

Kalu uttered not a word, but took the sword, and m the 
course of a few seconds, accomplished all that he was told to 
do by his leader 

The Sardar said “Selim, go home and marry You will 
make a good husband We cannot admit into our company 
men of sentiments ” 

The writer heard the above story from his grandfather who 

was then about se\entj-fi\e and w T ho,had seen Bchari Sardar 

< * 
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Behari, though he had to contend with peaceful villagers 
of Bengal, had not yet ever) thing in his own way The circum- 
stances which made him a dacoit, also led the villagers to devise 
means for their protection The villages were then more populous 

than now The great famine* of the last century had desolated 
# « 
the country, and repentant Nature had hastily made up for the 

depredations that she had committed in her fury The country, 

which had been desolated, was soon after filled with men and grain, 

and cattle Peasants, after the famine was over, began to gather, 

year after year, bumper harvests disease disappeared from the 

land , and people continued to multiply fast In these da) s it 

is difficult to find a family of eight brothers , but it was a 

common occurrence then Some had sev en, some ten, some a 

dozen, and there was scarcely any who had not at least four 

brothers Children nev er died the’) as they do now, and the 

number of widow’s was very small 

This increasing population was maintained b) the paddy that 
the villagers grew , and the numerous herds of cattle that they 
kept' Every -village grew its own paddy, its sugar-cane or date, 
and its cotton, and preserved a wide extent of pasture-land for its 
cattle In those days, there was no urgent necessity to dispose 
of the surplus grain for silver, at whatever cost If they had paddy, 
they cared not whether they had silver or not They had their 
weavers, smiths, potters, carpenters, washermen, &c They had 
no business to go elsewhere for their needs It was salt which 
gave them some trouble, but they managed it somehow or other 
At least, it has never been alleged that the people had ever 
suffered from a salt-famine 

It was the landlords who controlled the foreign affairs of 
the villages’ the villagers generally managing the domestic 
affairs themselves For instance, when two villages quarrelled 
over the boundary of pasture or paddy lands, the zemindar was 

asled to intervene and settle the dispute dlords 

• * 
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cvcrciscd executive and judicial powers, whenever they were 
required to do it But they had very little to do in these direc- 
tions The villagers themselves defended the villages, and ad 
justed their differences Thcv only sought the protection of 

the landlords when they could hot help themselves Borins 

* • 
lance, the villagers generally defended themselves from thedepre 

dations of dacoits, and sometimes the latter proved too power- 
ful, and then the landlord had to send his fntks to help his 
subjects The dacoits could never cope with the villagers streng- 
thened by such allies 

Then was the time when the Government of ;,hc British 
had reduced the landlords to great distress, blit had not jet been 
able to supply their place Hence dacoily flourished Pre- 
viously, the villagers kept the dacoit bands in check with the 
help of the landlords Bu^now they found, that the) would 
henceforth be required to rely upon their ow n resources for the 
defence of their hearth and home. 

Thus, the peaceful v illagers found it necessary to learn to 
fight, to defend their properly and persors from the dacoits 
1 hey had very few guns, and those they had were match locks, 
short-barrelled, massive things, very good. to kill an elephant or 
a buffalo, but not good for the purpose of fighting with an active 
foe The weapons in general use were, therefore, bows and 
arrows, swords, spears and bamboo clubs The best archer was 
considered stronger than a good many swordsmen 

The dacoits, however, had one advantage over^the villagers 
Being always the attacking party, they could choose the time of 
attack Thus strongly armed "villagers would find that the dacoits 
were too agile for them The dacoits would swoop with the 
rapidity of lightning, loot a few houses, and flj r before the villag- 
ers had time to assemble for the purposes of defence The 
villagers had thus to maintain watch day and night, which kept 
them constantly in a stale of alarm 1 
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All this had the effect of making the rillagers hard}, bold 
and enterprumg Indeed, in those da)s, the Bengalees had to 
fight constant!} in defence of their hearth and home One can 
understand the eflect of such a mode of life upon their muscles 
and nenes But }et the rillagers rrere domestic folk They 
had to maintain their old parents, lines, widowed relations, 
younger brothers and sisters, and little children Hie dacoits, 
on the contrar), had nothing to restrain them Before enlist- 
ment, they had togneup, under the rules nhich guided them, 
their religion and caste, father and mother, and cut off eiery 
other tie Alussalman and Hindu dacoits had to eat together, 
and eiery one had to bon before their presiding deity, the 
Goddess Kalee. The domestic villagers had thus to } leld at last 
to the wild bands of dacoits Tn this manner, Behan Sardar 

3 

had acquired his terntory t 

The villagers, tired of constant natchmg and of £he losses 
the} sustained from the robberies nhich they could not altogether 
put a stop to, found it to their interest to come to some sort Of 
terms' with the dadoits E\er} ullage agreed to pay a monthly 
contribution to the dacoits who held sway or er it, and who, in 
their turn, protected * the a lllage from thefts and robberies, and 
outside foes 

Behan Sardar was a supenor personage. While a young 
man, he had sen ed under the banner of Mullooh Maidan A 
railage had defied the authonty of the latter Sirdar, and made 
extensn e preparations for the purposes of defence They had 
prepared a bamboo fort, which they considered impregnable 
Of course, it was not strong enough to resist artillery, but the 
dacoits were only armed with swords and spears There was 
one door leading to this fort, and m cases of alarm the villagers 
took shelter here 

The railage was, however, notwithstanding its impregnable fort, 
attacked, b} Mullooh Maidan one night For he had been defied, 
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and lie had other to bring it under subjug ition or to lose Ins 
prestige I lie villagers, who kept watch diy and niglit, got tnti 
imtion of Ins approach and fled into the strong b inilioo enclosure, 
with their w omen and children The defenders, armed to the teeth, 
stood to defend the bambop rarnparts, with courage and deter- 
mination The fort was inaccessible from other points — it could 
be only reached through the one gate which was, therefore, the 
main object of attack to the dacoits The door could be reach 
ed through a narrow lane made of bamboo walls i he i llkagers 
stood w ith spears to defend this lane 

The dacoits made seieral attempts for an en^ry into this 
lane, but in vain Bristling spears from both sides of this 
narrow lane defended the passage It would be sure death to 
the man who ventured to enter, indeed, he would be pierced 
by the spears from both s -’es of the lane The dacoits, after 
sustaining many casualties, had to give up the attempt, when 
Behan Sardar comdemned such pusilanimous conduct, and 
promised to go himself 1 He was asked by the leader to desist 
from the mad attempt, but he did not listen to such c&unsel 
The dacoits had, most of them, a thick piece of cloth wrapped 
round their bodies to protect themselves from spears and arrows 
Behan, with this protection only, and a couple of swords rush- 
ed forward with the war-whoop of Jay Kalee ' 

Whether it was the herculean figure of the man, or his 
unearthly war-whoop, or his recklessness, certain it is that the 
villagers could not touch him, though he wa? sought to be 
pierced by hundreds of men from both sides of the lane And 
thus Behan became Sardar 

One day, at about eight o’clock m the morning, Behan 
Sardar came to the village, nay, to the house of the writer’s 
grandfather The village is Magura ( Amntabazar ) which adjoins 
Palua, where Behan had established his head-quarters The grand- 
father of the wnter of this was their quite a young boy, Behan 
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cun. i ih ab hu t'\ o dn'_in of his follm er^ all of powerful 
nuke i nl tu!l\ yam 1 1 Ai v Inti the mini thi< k doth wrapped 
round i’.ur bodu-, words \ Inch daneled b) their backs, and 
long ! iiiCcs in Jieir r. 'n birds lb Inn Sard ir ins rcctucd 
\ i'll ire it boon tr a mil i i, spread for Ins follo> ers , and he 
v n giun L stool in’- a sell Villagers ill assembled to mal e 
tho.r sc t' \ ndl'diL' ll-o tried to hue a peep at the great 
Sirdar fr > i th_ir luding pho s, - th it Sardar, the mention of 
i ho .. are ah i in n> h id the eddm of throning them into hysteric 
fit* Ihl t return- 1 111 . dilutes i ltli great co r duh*a “Com-, 
13hii Sih.h* said he t m> k ‘ Uut’n, Into ton forgotten me 5 '’ 
to anj.ier Indeed, h. % i. ed ! norn to the \iibge, and the 
ullagi-s he nil nil \fter a good smote, Behan began 
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The village was inhabited b) Hindus and Mussulmans 1 lie 
most respected of the villagers, a Hindu, replied that Ameer 
Sheikh was not amenable to reason, as he w as an independent 
man He had his landed property and his tenants “But,” said 

t 

he, “Ameer is a dunce and a boor Nothing but punishment, 
I fear, will bring him to his senses ” “So, Sardar Saheb,” 
continued he, “ don’t you think that we have anything to do with 
it We are quite happy under your strength of arms We 
sleep with our doors open , and as for the contribution, it is a 
trifle compared with the advantages we enjo/ under your 
protection ” 

Said Behari — “ I know you are friends, or else I would 

not have come to you TL ell Ameer, however, that he and I 

shall soon meet, in spite of his charmed bow and obedient 

arrow s ” ' r 

llie fact was, this Ameer was a thorn in the side of the 

Sardar f He was a too contemptible foe, with his slim figure, 

peasant following, and the burden of a family But his shafts were 

0 (• 

formidable The belief had obtained firm root in the minds of 
the Sardar’s followers, and perhaps of the Sardar himself, though 
lie did not like to acknowledge it, that lie had brought under 
his subjugation an evil spirit which sat at the point of his arrow's 
Bow and arrow in hand, Ameer was unapproachable even 
by Behan Sardar Ameer residing within two miles of the 
camp of the Sardar, thus continued to defy his authority How 
could the Sardar brook such an insult ? And how could he rule 
lus territory with such a rebellious subject, making fun of his 
four cubit long sword ? He felt something like what was done by 
Lord Ljtton when the “wasps” of the Bengalee papers began to 
torment him 

Ameer was the eldest of the three brothers in the Sheikh 
farmh who lived jointly, in the same house Ameer, not- 
withstanding his youth and his “charmed ” bow, knew very well 
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tint he hid committed in extremdv rash act by courting the 

animosity of the great Sardar Any man now would think that 

it w as extremely foolish on the part of the villagers to defy the 

authority of the dacoits, and excite their wrath But people of 

this generation, with a ceasdess struggle for existence which 
• • 
civilization has imported , with a passion for Government service 

which corrodes the system , with their efforts to master a foreign 
tongue and pass examinations in that language , with intermin- 
able litigation, with spleen and dyspepsia, and with being 
surrounded on all sides by police constables and spiteful neigh- 
bours, will, never be able to appreciate the feelings which move 
healthy, free and strong men, with a full stomach, with no cares, 
and w ith no courts to control their actions How could Ameer 
help throwing dow n the gauntlet to the Sardar ? The exuberant 
and fyouyant spint within him urged him to do so , his followers 
urged him , and public opinion pushed him forward 

Ameer knew that it would be extremely imprudent to pn 
voke the ire of the Sardar, but there was no help for'it noi 
His ’pnde would rtot permit him to stoop and sue for pardon 
So what he did was to keep watch day and night, as he had no 
desire to act on the aggressive He trusted his tenants and he 
knew that it was not possible for the Sardar to take him by 
surprise If only he could get timely information, he felt quite 
competent to deal with the Sardar and his ferocious band 

The v lllagers of Magura requested the Sardar to “bathe,” 
which meant ,that they invited the Sardar and lus men to stay 
there and dine The Sardar demurred But the villagers pres- 
sed again, and he yielded The fact is, the contributions which 
the dacoits imposed upon villages were mostly lev led in kind 
In those days, fanka (rupee) was a rare sight Gold mohurs 
fvprp mrvrp nlpntifnl The neoDle earned on their purchases with 
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had neither viu."i and children to maintain, nor an) <1 lire to 
howl up monej Whatever they got, thc\ spent in citing and 
drinking, in big feasts, where people v.< re muted from neigh 
bourmg village^, m Poojas, where priests were brought hj sheer 
force to perforin the ceremonies and tlieii dismissed v ith liberal 
presents, mjnlu's (opens), I abn (song .), and nnlitiry tourna 
ments In these latter exercise^, all noli d men were united to 
display their strength and imsteiy over the weapons tiny carried 
lhe hosts of the Sardar, we mean the inhabitants of Magura or 
Amritaba7ar, thought that i feast to linn would save them from 
contribution for some time to come I lie Sardar mil his follow- 
ers expected a very good dinner, and the) at last agreed to 
stop and dint 

A ) oung man proposed some out door games and the 

proposal was received with acelam ilion b> all present was 

the month of Baisahh 'I he time v.as about 9 \ M, and 
1 

people were perspiring from heat but out-door exercises vere 
the rnoSc coveted of all amusements indulged in b) the people 
of Bengal at that period Bad) ikars or drummers were Prime 
diatcly sent for , and all resorted to the locaht), where the vil- 
lage gymnasium was Every village had sueli a place where the 
people assembled in the morning and the evening to practise 
themselves in the use of tliur weapons, to wrestle or to go 
through other exercises calculated to strengthen the muscle and 
the nerve 

It would be news to the degenerated specie? that inhabit 
Bengal now, that in those days all the palwatis (wrestlers), 
khalowars (fencers) etc, etc , assembled in the most important 
village of the quarter, at least five days 111 the )ear, for a 
trial of strength and skill Tirst, on the Charak Sank* anti 
day, second, on the Janmasfamt day, third, on the Btjo\a 
da) , fourth, on the last da) of A'irtik and fifth, on $c 
S> ipn,uh‘imi da) c 
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When pioaUtng to the gvinntstum, it 'us perceived tint 
Belnn bardir hid lept sentinels to give him mfornntion of the 
approach of am opponent' Indeed, theelicoils never stopped 
at an> place \ ithout ^curing the ^halites or p tseages b> posting 
sentinels While lJoh art w is sitting ^tnd talking, some half a- 
doren of his men were w itching the passages nnd when the) 
all went to the g\ nuns turn the Sirdar adjusted the position of 
his gktiroils (sentinels) anew 1 lie fact v as, there was no abso 
lute trust between the people and the dacoil chiefs 

O ie proposed a wrestling match between some \ illa^e r 
:vans and the daeotts He jocularl) appetled to the Sardir 
to give some lesson to the Chanda "brothers, who lnd become 
mllatcd with conceit, and who fancied that thej were as 
strong as Bheem w is mdijsof jore Now, of these Chanda 
broiherj: some five or si\ were noted fhifinvis, noted throughout 
the district for their strength, courage and skill But the bard r 
said he would never permit that It would be an unwise si i 
and might lead to serious consequences So the dacoils she' ed 
some of their feats oB strength and skill m the use of arms to 
the villagers V good dinner was provided A big goat was 
killed, besides, there were lish, dahcc andgm; , but no ltquot 
lhc dacoits feasted, and left for their native vilhge Baiun 



CHAPTER II. 


We said before, that Ameer trusted his tenants, but there was 
one whom he had injured He had wounded this <■ tenant in the 
tenderest part In short, Ameer had, at a moment of thoughtless 
passion, sullied the family honour of this man The man had 
brought home a beautiful bride aged about 13 Ameer was smitten 
He caused a divorce between the man and his wife, and then 
married the girl himself Ihe injured husband, though a tenant, 
-vbwed deep vengeance, and opened communications with the 
Snrda/ Through him, Behan kept himself informed of the 
movements of Ameer, even to the minutest detail * 

The first ruse of the Sardar was to create false alarms in the 
village This obliged Ameer to remain in a state of constant 
preparedness On every occasion, however, he found that the 
alarm was a false one This naturally made him slacken his 
vigilance a little He had sent his wife, mentioned above, to her 
father’s house, about four miles from his native village He 
sent a doolie and three bearers to fetch her The conveyance, 
however, was returned, her relations sending him word that she 
would be sent back next month 

Now this was terrible news to the love-sick Ameer He himself 
must go ,to fetch her But how to provide against the surprises 
of the Sardar ? lie might come in the meantime Yes, but his 
father m law’s house laj onl> at a distance of four miles , Of 
course, he would be able to bring his wife home before the 
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Sirdar could know tint he hid left it Thus thought Ameer 
Of an impetuous disposition, he could wait no longer He 
assembled his principal tenants, and told them of his intentions, 
and actually ran towards the village where his wife was 

Among the assembled tenants was the one whose wife Ameer 
had married llus man had concealed his feelings - against 
Ameer very successfully and secured his complete confidence. 
While Ameer left home for his father-in-law’s house, this man 
left the village to give information to Behari Sardar that Ameer’s 
house was now r absolutely at his disposal 

Behan Sardar had no reason to distrust his informant, but 
yet he subjected the man to a searching cross-examination The 
spy gave satisfactory answers which convinced the Sardar that 
he hgd not come to lead him into a trap, but to satisfy his 
private grudge against the man who had robbed him of his 
wife • 

The Sardar formed his plans after a short reflection. He 
asked his lieutenants to prepare themselves for an immediate* 
march His orders were obejed promptly, and about seventy- 
five of the dacoit band -stood fully armed before him This 
was the usual number he kept with him, while others he stationed 
at different centres 

It was between eight or nine m the morning The armed 
dacoits presented a picturesque appearance I have already 
said how they protected their chests from arrows, spears, and 
swords by wrappfng tightly, layer after layer, a thick piece of 
cloth by which also they protected their faces and heads This 
piece covered the face entirely, leaving only the nose and the 
eyes open They stood armed with lathes, swords and spears to 
do their leader’s bidding They were all hardy', brav'e, strong 
and active, and would not have hesitated a moment to ac- 
complish the plans of their leader, or go through any enterprise, 
however hazardous 
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Bchari selected six out of these men to stand guard and 
prevent the entry of Ameer into the village from that of his 
father-in-law A bccl or marsh intervened between the two 
villages The Sardar directed^ these six men to disrobe, dress 
themselves as ordinary rustics, and stand guard on this -side 
of the marsh to prevent Ameer, if he should get the informa 
tion, from coming back to protect lus house 

The great point of the Sardar was to secure the weapons of 
the villagers They kept their weapons, swords of various 
shapes, spears of all kinds, and lathies, — in the outer house of 
Ameer The plan of the Sardar was to pounce upon the vil- 
lage, and at once take possession of the outer-house containing 
the weapons His real object was not, however, so much the 
possession of the village weapons, for he regarded them < with 
contempt, as the “charmed” bow and arrows of Amder, the 
w hereabouts of which no body knew, not even the spy 

W r must here give an account of Ameer Being a Sheikh 
and having landed property, he found himself, on the death 
of lus father, when he was about T5, in the position of a leader 
lie had a w ell-built, though not a very strong physique He 
saw that as a lathial, a swmrdsman, or a lancer, lie would have 
no chance with others lie, therefore, determined to maintain 
his position bj archery He felt that if he could master the 
art, he would yet be able to lead his following with credit 

He soon found that he had an eje and a pair of arms for good 
archer) He Tarely missed his aim, even in the 1 begimng of his 
self education He listened to accounts of the e qrloits of good 
archers v ith a leaping heart, and felt an ambition to imitate or 
perhaps to c v cel them The best archer then was a Rajput in 
Knshnagorc, and to him Ameer went for instruction There he 
learnt much of vlnt he was in need and ignorance of before 
IlecamelrvJ home, he improved what he had learnt , And 
then picpared for himself his “charmed’ bov and arrows' 
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Ameer prepared his own arrows Those prepared by others 
were not so obedient, so powerful, as those prepared by himself 
"He prepared his own bow and without that particular bow he 
was almost helpless After repeated experiments, he found out 
how a good bow should be prepared The Jaon bamboo is the 
best for the purpose But a fully-deve*lopcd and perfectly shaped 
bamboo of the necessary sort was rarely to be found He 
found a piece, bower cr, and prepared his bow with the toil 
of sereral months This he painted It was as long as himself, 
and at first glance, would appear to be a delicate weapon But 
it was not so The string he prepared of the flax beaten out 
of the aloe. * 

The arrows too he himself prepared from reeds which grew in 
low-1) ing marshes He alone knew how to prepare arrows 
For they flew like lightning, and seemed to defy the laws of 
Come Sections One of his dad) duties was to keep his bn 7 ^ 
and arrows before him and salaam them three times, while r 
some charms or pra)ers were uttered The public believed, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, that Ameer had became ,a '■iddhci 
(adept) in archer)’, and that he could do an) thing wath his bow. 
Ameer had one weak point He was irresistible with the 
bow and arrows manufactured by him He was weak, ner\ ous, 
irresolute without them, e\ en though in possession of a good bow 
and arrows manufactured by others The great object of Behan 
was to possess himself of the bow and arrows of Ameer 

Ameer, on the otlier'hand, was i ery particular about his wea- 
pons He generally carried them in his hand when in the shade. 
Exposure to the sun would spoil his bow and arrows , and he 
never exposed them, when he could help it, to the blaze of 
that luminary Dunng the middle of the day, he always kept 
his weapons in a hiding-place which no body knew So when 
Ameer started from home in the morning for his fathcr-in law’s 
he left his bow and arrows behind, though where, it was not 
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respect to their Sardar, could not be restrained One cried 
“Ameer Sheikh ki fatch”, or, in oilier words, “\iclory to Ameer 
Sheik”, when fifty \oices echoed the words in a loud shout 
Hie Sardar himself, a little elated by the drink, was led to join 
in the mirth, and exclaimed in a^oud voice “Ameer, where art 
thou, our excellent host?” This was repeated by fifty throats, 
and the sound made the earth to tremble as it were 

But before tins sound had ceased, the Sardar heard a whiz 
and felt something touch his head He quickly turned round 
to see w hat it w as He saw' that his cap had been carried off 
from his head, and pinned to the earth about a yard and-a-half 
from him, by an arrow 1 

But he was allow ed no time to make any close examination 
of "the arrow, or think over the affair Just then some orjc 
appeared on the scene from behind a mango tree and said 
“Here is Golam Ameer Sheik hazeer”, which means, “here is 
your slave Ameer Sheik present ” “What docs huzoor demand 
f me 7 ” The Sardar saw Ameer Sheik leaning, as if carelessly, 
^oinst a mango tree in his front, lus stnfigcd bow hanging on 
his nght shoulder, and the quiver of his arrows on his left, with a 
smile m his face, as if mocking at his majesty I 

We have now to explain hovq Ameer succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the ghatties or sentries appointed by the Sardar 
to prevent Ins entry into the village The fact was, the Sardar 
knew very well that it would be impossible to stop Ameer in 
that way For, to guard a big village in that , manner would 
require hundreds of men 1 he mam object the Sardar had m 
view was to stop the passage of Ameer as long as it w r as possible 
to do so 

Besides, as I said before, Ameer was powerless without Ins 
“charmed" bow and arrows The Sardar was convinced that 
they had been left behind by Ameer He had no doubt tjiat 
the bow and arrow's were either in Ameer’s house oi sonjewherc 
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near it He closely guarded Ameer’s house and its surround- 
ings , and he felt sure that if he could do that, he and his party 
would be absolutely safe from any outside attach by the latter 

It has been already stated that the \ lllagcrs, who Mere weed- 
ing.paddy, (it was the end of Jaishta 1 e May and June) had 
sent information to Ameer as soon as they saw the ap- 
proach of the dacoit band Ameer had made arrangements 
to bring lus wife after breakfast, and he had sat to it Ameer 
was enjoying his breakfast, when the breathless messenger dis- 
turbed his enjoyment with the terrible news, that the dacoits, 
fully armed, were marching towards his house 

Now, this was dreadful news to Ameer The dacoits were 
like ordinary men, under ordinary circumstances , but they wreak- 
ed fearful vengeance upon those who defied their authority His 
mother, his aunts, his sisters-in-law were in the house His 
house was thatched with straw, though the outer-apartment hau 

brick walls How could he know that the dacoits did not mean 

1 

insult to the ladies ? And would they not burn the house 
down ? 

In a state of ternble anguish of mind, Ameer left his break- 
fast and ran towards his natrve village His practised eye, how- 
ever, saw at o ice that ghatties 'had deen placed on the opposite 
side of the heel, and his passage barred He could, indeed, 
reach his house by a circuitous route, but it would take hours 
to do so Ihe roads, leading to his house, were two,— one 

lying to the north, and the other to the south, of the beel Two 
fully-armed men guarded the two passages Two more guarded 
the beel, while two more blocked the other tw’o passages by which 
he could yet reach his house, though by a very circuitous route 
Fortunately, at that time, agood many men were encaged 
in fishing in the beel They used palm canoes for tlv 
Eaph canoe had one or two occujiants, and the man in 
stood wj,lh a fishing speai to 'strike .at the fishes wh: 
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give an indication of their presence below the surface of the water 
Ameer joined this fishing party, changed his good clothes fo r 
the piece of rag which one of the party had round his loins, and 
thus disguised himself as a rustic. In short, he at last succeed- 
ed m deceiving the sentnes \Vho were guarding the beel , and 
as wc said before, this was not altogether a difficult Teat The 
Sardar never seriously expected that he would be able to prevent 
the approach of Ameer 

Ameer reached his village, and was very much relieved to 
find that the dacoits w r ere in an amiable mood 1 he) had not 
only not used one word of insult, or touched one item of 
property, but had agreed to dine and make a gala-day of it He 
sat thinking, surrounded by the elders of the village, in the 
house of a tenant, a good many hundred >ards off from his own 
But )ct there was no knowing how the dacoits would act in 
the end «■ They were drinking, and it would be only in keeping 
with their character to change their peaceful intentions, and be- 
nmc violent Ameer thought that the best thing for him would be 
o tender his submission But w'ould that mollify Behan ? What 
would then prevent the latter from hacking to pieces Ins old 
encm) ? The pride of Ameer also revolted against submission 
He must first mal e a determined effort to rescue his means 
of attack and defence 

He had left his bow and his leather quiver, concealed 
m the thatch of the outer house That was one of the places 
where lie hid them now and then In the mornmg, he had left 
them there, and he was almost absolutclj sure that the) had not 
been removed He determined to reach his own house, dis- 
guised as a rustic, to sec if lie could get hold of them 

Ameer formed his plan The rustics of the village, one by 
one, approached the dacoit camp The )oung and the old, the 
children, and even some old women were there The daroits 
were cool mg , come ..ere Ij^hing )n the tank close b), ,(thc tank 
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slill exists ) The ghattics were guarding the passages, and Behan 
wis talking to some respectable villagers Among the villagers, 
who watched the doings of the dacoits, was Ameer, unperceived 
and unrecognized b) the dacoits \meer was not known b) sight 
to most of them, he was dressed as an ordinary dirty rustic, 
and the dacoits lnd, besides, partaken much of padd) rum 
Thus Ameer succeeded in keeping himself unrecogni7ed among 
the crowd 

Now, with all their efforts, the Indians have ne\er been able 
to acclimatize drink m the countrj Drink will never suit the 
stomach of an Indian lie can never drink without being affect- 
ed Sec, how a European will swall&w a bottle of strong drink 
and remain unaffected But a veteran Indian drinker will often 
get drunk at the sight of liquor I Ins is the case now , the 
case ’in those da>s was worse The sentinels were reeling under 
the influence of Dhanjcswan (padd> liquor) 

Gradually the crowd of rustics thickened in that part of 
the outer house where Ameer had hid his bow and leather 
arrow-bag Ameer Aood close to the place, — Ins breast heaved 
with e\citcment He brought \hc bow and the leather-bag 
out of the thatch unpcrceiv ed, and he left the place hurriedly, 
unpcrccivcd too 

Ameer now felt that he was master of the situation 
But lie had no desire to present himself before the dacoits as a 
rustic He entered the house of a neighbour, secured a clean 
piece of cottor\ cloth, and tightly wrapped it round his narrow 
waist He also procured a piece of leather by which he covered 
Ins left arm to protect it from the string of his bow The iron 
ring on his right thumb he never parted with , so he had not to 
borrow' it In explanation, we may mention, that the iron ring 
is wanted for the purpose of drawing the bow w’hen discharging 
an ?,rrow , the string will hurt the left arm and so archers protect 
it by wrapping round it a piece of leather 
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Ameer stood behind a mango tree The d icoits were then 
oiling, and ll ins within ihc power of Ameer to shoot Belnri 
Sirdar dead m a twinkle lint the idea was revolting to him 
He surd) wasnodacot IJow could lie shoot at a man from 
behind a cover? How could lie-shoot at one who was dining? 

Hut it was another feeling which powerfully mo\ed Ameer 

Had not the Sardar treated him generously ? He had everything 

belonging to Ameer at his absolute disposal, and yet he had not 

uttered one insulting word This feeling of gratitude so completely 

overpowered Ameer that lie felt something like affection for the 

Sardar Indeed, lie knew that if his presence v ere known, it 

would spoil the feast, so lie would have patiently waited till 

the Sardar had finished lus dinner But the Sardar and his men 

brought matters to a crisis When the band cried Fate (victim) 

to Ameer, he bore it patiently But w hen the Sardar himself jo'incd 

in the mirth and demanded to know where his host Ameer was, 
< 

lie could bear it no longer He aimed at the cap of the Sardar, 
and the obedient arrow gently carried it off the Sardar’s 
head, and pinned it on the ground behind ' * * 

After discharging the arrow, Ameer flung the bow on his 
left shoulder, advanced a step from behind lus cover, and de- 
clared, “Golam Ameer Sheikh is bazeer (present) What would 
you have of me ?” 

The dacoit band sat petrified, but Behan rose with sword 
in hand ! 

He and Ameer gazed at each other 1 , 

• A good swordsman can cut an arrow to pieces But a 
swordsman, however expert and vigilant, was yet at the mercy 
of a swift-shooter or good shot He could cut the first arrow, 
but he wogld have no time to defend himself from the second, at 
least from the third Rage, disappointment and fear alter- natcly 
played on the features of the Sardar But Ameer leaned against 
the mango tree, and only looked tr/umphantly at the Sardar 
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At last the Sardar found words Said he “Young man 1 you 
took me unaw ares ” 

“So did you >” replied Ameer And the Sardar bit his lip 
“Why delay? Send jour shafts I am ready,” said the Sardar 
Ameer — “I bear you no resentment Finish your dinner ” 
Behan replied “Then come , let us dine together,” and 
the Sardar threw away his five-foot sword ' “ Come now ” 

Ameer — “I cannot go into youi midst, for though I can 
trust you, I cannot trust your men Besides, I have taken 
a vow You have respected my honour and property, and, 
in return, I have respected jour life We are thus quits I 
can, however, never make fnends with you unless jou tell 
me the name of the spy who betrayed me to j ou ” 

j®imeer, having got no immediate reply from the Sardar, 
continued, and this time with a little vehemence , “If you 
and I must be fnends, let us have no secrets between us 1 ell 
me who is the base spy that betrayed me ?” 

The> countenance bf the leader betrayed a slight frown, but 
he immediately assumed a cordial tone and said "Sheik 
Ameer 1 You know our creed We do not betray our agents , 
we can not do that without trampling upon honour and break- 
ing a most sacred oath Dacoits though we are, you know we 
cannot break an oath, or commit a mean act ” 

Ameer rephed, and though he tned to be calm, there was 
some bitterness* in his tone. “This is unreasonable, Sardar 
Saheb You and I are to be fnends, and yet jou will protect 
my deadliest enemy We cannot meet breast to breast, with such 
an obstacle between us ” 

The Sardar then assumed a lofty tone, and said “ To 
secure your friendship I will not commit a dishonourable act, — 
I wiy not do so even to save my life I cannot do so what- 
ever may.happen Now, this is my last word , and, young man, 
you can take your choice and do what you think best Let not 
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men say that Behan Sardar commited a dishonourable act to 
appease a wrathful opponent ” 

Fellu Gazee was the name of the man whose wife Ameer 
had married, and who, in revenge, had betrayed him to the 
Sardar He was there, and so were all the others of Ameer’s 
men The attitude of Ameer and the Sardar created a profound 
sensation among the two hundred men present, dacoits and 
villagers They ali apprehended a split, and got very much 
excited, though none ventured to utter a w'ord 

When the Sardar threw the gauntlet to Ameer, and while 
Ameer was making up his mind, Fellu approached and stood 
before him Said he, amidst breathless silence, “Sheihjee 
My land-lord' I cannot permit further mischief It was I 
who betrayed you You deprived me of my wife,* and 
I, in revenge, betrayed you Here I am Now, shoot 
me dead ” 

Alf eyes were turned towards Fellu Ameer’s brow darkened 
He was seized by a fierce passion, and he ’took in his left hand, 
the bow which was hanging on his shoulders He remember- 
ed how he had trusted Fellu, fa\oured him and loved him 
too , and how Fellu had, with consummate hypocrisy, returned 
the affection and won his confidence He remembered too, 
how Fellu had brought m the dacoits and placed the property 
and honour of all the villagers at their disposal He remem 
bered all these, and lost all control over himself < 

"And so, Nimahharam” (traitor), said Ameer, “for the wrong 
that I did, jou wanted to deliver the entire village, jour own 
village, over to the enemj ?” 

He was interrupted by Fellu with these words “I do not 
justify m> conduct Here is my breast, send a shaft through it, 
and have jour revenge.” fellu stood before Ameer andf the 
crowd, and he looked like q passionless statue His countenance 
betrajed no fear— it was calm, and— so noble and beautiful' 
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Ameer ga?ed at him in wonder Whence did Fellu get this 
sudden beaut) ? — thought ev ery one 

Ameer’s face betrayed a fierce struggle within his breast 
At last, he ended b) hanging^ down his head, — in contrition 
*Fellu,” said he “Forgive me, if >ou can ” 

But surely, we are not going to write a novel , we must, how- 
ever, relate the story as we heard it The Sardar came forward 
and embraced Ameer, and said “Thou art a noble fellow ” 

The) all sat under the mango trees surrounding the court- 
\ird of Ameer’s house Said Behan “Th) fame as an archer 
has spread far and wide. It is said that there is no one in the 
world who can mal thee in archer) Show us a little of th) 
shill, so that m) e)es may go from here delighted, as ni) stomach 
surel) does ” 

Ameer craved leave for a few minutes for a change of dress 
He came bach dressed in a moment There was, however, no 
thing to protect his person from his enemies But he had dress- 
ed tight 2 ) which dispU)ed his well-built figure to great advantage 
He stood before the assembled crowd with some of his pupils 
He placed his bow and arrows upon the ground and salaamed 
them thnce, and then he began the exhibition 

The first thing that Ameer showed was the strength of his 
arrows There was a betel nut tree close by Ameer let an 
arrow fly at it with force, and it pierced the trunk through 
and stuck there The dacoits remarked that no shield, 
not even one of rhinoceros hide, would protect a man from 
a shaft, shot with so much force. The arrow stuck there, 
and was left in that position for several ) ears for people to 
come and see, till a big gale or cyclone uprooted the 
betel-nut tree. 

One of his pupils stood at a distance of one hundred cubits 
from Ameer, with a betel nut on his right palm Ameer steadied 
his aim and let fl> his arrow with some care The arrow earned 
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the nut on its head a few jards from its resting place The 
feat elicited tremendous applause 

Another feat which Ameer shewed was with a gonra lemon 
Now, this is a degenerated species of the orange, e\en smaller 
thin narangee Ameer stood ten cubits in advance of his pupil, 
who sent the lemon with great force rolling in the courtjard 
Ameer aimed at the rolling lemon and pinned it with his arrow 
to the great delight of the spectators 

Mango plucking was the next feat shewn, which was still 
more wonderful Ameer pierced ai unripe mango with his 
arrow’ which stuck in the fruit This gave a swinging motion to 
the mango, the arrow sticking to it When the mango became 
still, Ameer again aimed, and this time the shaft stuck to the 
tail of the first arrow 1 There was again a swinging mdtion, 
and again Ameer waited until- the mango became still A 
third arrow was then shot which stuck to the tail of the second 
arrow At the third shot the mango fell to the ground, with 
three arrows sticking to it m a line ' <• p 

His pupils then urged Ameer to perform the dig bazee 
(the somersault) But Ameer declined The Sardar then plead- 
ed, and all the dacoits pressed A good many of them were 
then weeping in joy at the display of the wonderful feats of 
Ameer A good many felt an irresistible impulse to come and 
embrace and kiss him, but the presence of the Sardar checked 
their ardour c 

Ameer said “My ostad (preceptor) commanded me never to 
attempt such a feat when there was the least breath of wind I 
do not, as a rule, make the attempt unless I am alone Besides 
success is uncertain, so please excuse me ” 

“But,” said the Sardar, “are not jour arrows under the 
control of a gin (evil spirit)? Why then deprive us ofethe 
pleasure?” Ameer smiled , He said he did not know ’the gin 
who was said to be so friendly , he was certain also that a success- 
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where lie was concealing himself, and that there was no way 
of escape, he took a speir and caused a deep gash in his 
abdomen, laying his intestines open In an insensible con 
dition, he was taken to the.Jessore hospital, where, wonder 
of wonders 1 he recovered, his strong constitution helping him 
no doubt Behan was sent across the Kalapanee, where he died 
after a very short residence It is now peace in Bengal, nay, 
in every part of India The country has been disarmed, and 
the result of that measure is that not only has all chivalry fled 
from the country but all martial spirit Nay, we fear, the people 
arc day by day losing their 'manliness So, you see, even peace 
has its disadvantages The people have become now so helpless 
that they find it difficult to encounter a mad jackal The 
British Government might have strengthened its position by 
utihzing^his martial spirit of the people 



THE CONQUEST OF MARS. 


It was m the jenr 19^0 of the Christian era, that the Russians 
succeeded m peifecting the art of •ballooning All European 
nations had made attempts in that direction, but ever) effort 
was doomed to failure When the Russians succeeded, the>, 
of covfrse, kept the matter a profound secret They at first 
sent a scientific expedition to the planet of Mars Three 
moderate sized balloons were fitted up for the purpose They 
earned provisions no doubt, but the great difficult) the') had 
to master was the man) thousand miles of \acuum which in 
tervened between that planet and our own The), however, 
overcame the difficult) b) taking with them large jars filled with 
air for breathing purposes Yet the) would have penshed but 
for a small planet, which la) between the Earth and the Mars, 
where the) wisely landed, replenished their jars, and after much 
toil,' the brave pioneers at last set their feet on the soil of Mars 
They found that the planet was inhabited by living crea- 
tures like themselves In short, the creatures were men like the 
Russians, — onl) the colour of their skin was brown 1 he Marsians 
had at first taken the 'Russian pilot balloon for a speck of 
cloud, but the) soon came to recognize that it was something 
else The) viewed the descent, or rather the ascent, with 
wonder And when they saw the Russians coming out of the 
balloon, .they thought that gbds had come to bless them So, 
thevall prostrated themselves reverential!,' f ' ,>f ‘ nrp tTlp ^rangers 
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Tiic Russians had thought that the Mnrsians would shew 
Tight, and had prepared themselves according!) They came 
out of the balloon, armed from head to foot Hut the Marsians 
neither shewed fight, nor did the) fly in terror 1 he fact was, the 
Marsians knew no fear because there was no mischief in the'm 
A gentle and simple race, they lived upon the product of 
their fields 'I hey abhorred blood shed m every shape, and so 
they knew not that meat was a wholesome lood Fighting thev 
knew not , it was, they thought, an occupation unworthy of 
rational beings They could not conceive how it was possible 
for human beings to shc-d blood, much less to shed the blood 
of fellow -beings So, they had no fear of the Russians, just as 
the Russians had no cause of fear from them 

The Marsians followed a very simple religion Mortals 
like the denizens of this earth, they only lived for the next 
world 'They entertained the notion that, to secure everlast-^ 
mg happiness, the one thing necessary was to live a pure 
life and to cultivate the higher faculties,— faculties which 
j^mark out man from lower animals When they were tempted 
to commit an unworthy act they always declared to themselves 
“Shall I endanger my everlasting happiness for a paltry’ gam 
or momentary gratification ? No, I am a rational being and 
not a brute” Thus, those who broke the law of the land 
were not punished as criminals, but treated as patients suffer- 
ing from a malady 

The Russians finding that there was no opposition and 
that the people prostrated before them, did not fire as they 
had intended doing immediately on their alighting on terra 
firma. The) meeting of the two races was, therefore, peaceful, 
and the Russians were treated to a grand feast 

For three Weeks the members of the expedition exploited 
the country' They took samples ‘of its products, and. observed 
its strategical positions. As an evidence of their success 
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*hc) wanted to bring back a lne name with them '1 ins was also \cr) 
easily done One of the inhabitants was muted to the balloon, 
and he was made to drink a glass of strong liquor And when the 
man became senseless, the) weighed anchor and flew towardshomc 
When the members of the expedition returned, the whole of 
Russia ran ont to welcome them 1 he Russians pestered them 
with innumerable questions about their new find It was 
arranged that the leader of the expedition should gne a lecture 
on the subject of the discoter) of the new world, and tickets 
were sold at enormous prices 

The lecturer, with the Marxian on his right hand, began 
his address His brilliant lecture was interrupted c\er> five 
minutes b) deafening cheers 1 he lecturer then said that 
lie w a? read) to answer questions 

A mill owner then stood up and asked, what sort of cloth 
the Marsians, male and female, wore, and whether* or not 
the) would patronise Russian mills? His second questioners, 
whether there was an) protects e dul) V distiller inquired, wlnt 
sort of liquor the) drank and whether there was an) likelihood 
of Russian beer being consumed there A third asked whether 
there was gold, and a fourth whether the) had coal mines or 
oil-wells bceeral other questions of the same nature were asked, 
and satisfactor) replies were gnen b) the lecturer 

A philanthropist then rose and wanted to know whether, on 
the whole, the ^larsians were barbarians or a civilized people 
The lecturer said that he was sorr) he could not speak much n 
their favour in that respect 1 hey were, he continued, a lude 
agricultural race, — that was all They had no forts and forti- 
fications , no rifles, no cannon, no iron clads, no torpedoes “As 
for the internal administration of the country,” went on the 
lecturer, “we saw neither a policeman, nor a jailj nor a law)er ” 
When o the lecturer said all this, there was a great sensation 
A pious nussionar), who was there, crossed himself 
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A second expedition was soon organized Five thousand 
balloons were fitted up, with great promptitude The expedition 
consisted of a geologist, a zoologist, a mineralogist, fifteen 
regiments of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, a dozen torpedo 
boats, a few infernal machines, one thousand tins of oil. from 
Baku for disposal, one thousand bottles of Russian rum, and 
twelve thousand copies of the Holy Bible for distribution 

The Marsians w r ere not prepared for an expedition like this 
They offered no resistance, but that did not save them from mas 
sacre here and there And thus a part of Mars was conquered 
The Russians were not, however, satisfied with their new 
subjects whom they put down for ingrates, because they not only 
refused to accept their conquerors as deliverers, but also the 
peaceful and sweet precepts of Jesus • 

The secret of the Russians, as a matter of course, oozed out 
A Russian sold the secret to the German Government for om 
hundred thousand roubles The Germans then fitted up another"" 
expedition They were followed by the French And m this man 
ner almost every European nation organized an expedition of its 
own The Germans conquered another part of the planet The 
French also had their share The English, who followed last, had, 
of course, the best slice The European Powers then began to 
quarrel amongst themselves for a division of the spoil and tins 
swallowed up all the profits of their property 

Mars was civilized in a short time Law courts were estab 

C 

lished , laws were framed , jails were built , gibbets were erected , 
a police constable was posted at every hundred jards,and the 
whole planet was studded with brothels, missionary, societies 
and philanthropic bodies 

Historj repeats itself, and that is very true Mars was 
conquered and occupied just as America had been by the 
Portuguese, and \fnca b> all the European Powers 
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Mr Morris’ encounter with a bull bison reminds me of an 
adventure I had at one time of my hfe, some thirty five )ears 
ago, w ith a similar creature, though it w as not a bison but only 
a sacred bull This institution of sacred bulls shews clearly the 
far seeing wisdom that used to guide the ancient law givers of 
India In a country like India, where the people are unambitious 
and fond of home, and where the almost only means of evistence 
is what is denied from land, the cow is essential for tho ex- 
istence of man Not /ml) was slaughter of bine prohibited, 
but measures were adopted for the purpose of creating a heal- 
thy breed of cattle, by making the bull a public property 1 he 
sacred bulls would, at times, however, though very rarely, from 
mere exuberance of energy, become mischievous, and attack 
men On such occasions, the bull is caught and his horns 
cut off The one I had to deal with was one of the 
biggest and strongest that an) one ever saw in our part 
of the countr) Indeed, it looked more like a very big buf- 
falo than a bull He was muscular, his horns were well-form- 
ed, and he stood as high as an elephant of moderate height 
He was not, like other bulls, willing to settle in an) particular 
village, he roamed from village to village, challenging his 
brethren to a fight Of course, there was none who was 
willing to give him that pleasure, for whenever he encoun- 
tered a brother bull and challenged him, the creature; 
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taken by terror, would flee with lightning speed But speed 
was no protection front him, I mean, the hero of this sketch 
If he was big in bulk, he was fleet of foot and could run like 
a hare The mischievous creature, in this manner, disabled, 
wounded or killed a good man) of his fellows residing within 
a radious of, say, six miles He would enter a tillage and 
free it of all the bulls that lned there, and when he found 
that there was no more antagonist to givo him the pleasure 
of a fight, he would enter another tillage 

Well, it came to pass that he, in this manner, came to our 
native village, Amrita Bazar, though not strictly as a stranger His 
fame had preceded him We had heard stories regarding him 
before, and of his many encounters with his fellows But that did 
not mike him so well-known as his other nuschievoqs pro 
pensityof which I have yet said nothing It was that, if he 
never spared a brother bull, he sometimes attacked men and 
women He had wounded a good man) men and 
women, and one such woman had died of her wounds He did 
not, however, show so much fur) in the case of a mar as he 
did to his own species We see here that philanthropv is a 
feeling which is universal If the bull had no mercy ior his 
own people, he had some mere) at least for others In the same 
manner, we have in Calcutta a Society for the Prevention of 

f ruelt) to \nimals, but no society for the prevention of 

cruelt) to men But, I fear, I am digressing 

W r hen the bull first came to our village, the news spread 
from mouth to mouth at once Ihc villagers had to move about 
with ver) great caution, to avoid their falling in with him 
What the hull would do was to graze in the field quietly, or 

lie down under the shade of a tree re chewing his food, or 

follow a cow But if b) chance a man approached him too near 
he would pursue him with lowered horns He would, however, 
tale no notice of a mart who shewed due respect to him, and 
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pissed b) Imn at t distance I he fact is, In. would not permit 
near acquaintance ind undue l.imili trite. He had also the 
generoMt) of gtung preuous notice, when lie felt that a 
man was trenching upon his right-. and shew nig disrespect to 
him .b) coming too near him, *1>) nnmist liable signs of uiger 
1 hus if he fancied that a in in or woman w is showing disrespect 
bj coming too near, lie would raise Ins head, gne an ominous 
shake to his horns, ind utter a low angrj erj Of course, there 
was no man who was daring enough to defj such a notice as 
tint, and c\er) one would immcdiatel) flj from Ins presence 
Under such circumstances, howeier, the bull would not pursue 
the offender It was thus that his presence in the ullage made 
the existence of the ullagers possible 

WJien the bull came, I was not in the ullage, but inform- 
ation was sent to me and I came I immediately tried to 
>ig i u e a part) for the purpose of a fight with him * Hut o 
’ii • ald^-i. to i i n .i in i nterpriM hi’ *b >» Ho\.c\ei, 

Igv-d in indue* liOtl* l cl \ MlC’i’a ' !., . Up , 

* 

“• abo - \f>is-almau, . k*> * t‘ n," sen ant Jie, if not as strong 
as the^ Goala, was reputed to be a man of courage As for 
m)self, I was then )oung, a little stronger than man) 
others of ni) age, the fastest runner in the country, fond of 
enterprise, and utterly reckless of consequences I Veil, we 
girded our loins, and each of us took a thick club ( lathe ) 
and issued out in search of the bull It was the month of 
January, about the middle of the day We soon found the 
bull grazing in the bed of a dried-up tank. We three stood in 
military arra) on the bank This was the first time that I had 
seen the bull 1 he sight of the majestic creature made me feel 
that I was on a fool-hardy enterprise, — that we three were no 
match for him Now, fancy what we could do with our lathes 
onl) ^ We, as Hindus, could not even draw his blood T~ 

-O 

on the other hand, had the liberty’ of either goring or tran 
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us to death What we could do was to give him a good beating 
But we felt that we could make no impression upon him by the 
lathies we had in hand They would fall upon him as light 
feathers But yet there was no help for it Hundreds of men 
had come to see the fun, w ho, of course, took good care to 
stand at a considerable distance from the bull, and some also 
had even got up on trees to have a sight of the fight from a 
safe position 1 o shew tail was, therefore, out of the question 
I had one lingering hope in my mind, — that I had fast legs and 
the bull, with his cumbrus frame, would not be able to out-run 
me,— a hope which I afterwards found to have been a great 
delusion When w r e stood on the bank of the tank, w f e found 
that the bull was rather in a pacific frame of mind, for he 
seemed not to take any great notice of our approach.-- The 
Goala said, “If you want the bull to come roaring at us, it is 
necessary to apply some foul epithets to him ” Saying this, he 
s begafl to address the majestic animal in the foulest language 
v possible He told the bull in distinct language that it \yould not 
be possible to find gentle blood in one of his family, from him up 
to his fourteenth generation He further said addressing the bull, 
that his mother w f as a harlot, and that his sister was w’orse, nay, 
he threatened the bull that he would make his sister a mistress 
of his (Goala) Of course, all this he said in the foulest 
language possible, and if prosecuted for it, he would have been 
found to have disobeyed the provisions of a section of the 
Penal Code of the land Whether the bull understood the lan- 
guage or not, I can not say for certain But, it seemed, he 
understood e\ery syllable, for he came upon us with a loud roar 
and in blind fury 

But before rushing upon us, the bull went through some 
preliminary ceremonies which are too good to be omitted 
When he had resohed upon attacking us, the first thing he did 
was togne a shake to his head as if to aseertam the fact 
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whether his horns Mere in good order, Being satisfied on this 
point, he lowered his massive head and inclined it a little towards 
the left, and thus he directed his left horn towards us This 
done he put forward his left forefoot, as if to secure a firmer 
footnrg for the purpose of applying the right foreleg to another 
important purpose, which was to raise the dust with his right 
hoof In this manner he began to raise a cloud of dust accom- 
panying the same with a bellow or snort I call it a snort 
because he began to breathe fiercely through his nostrils, 
causing a peculiar sound which was so loud and terrific that 
it would ha\e dismayed stouter hearts than ours All these, 
houe\er, it took the bull only a few seconds to perform Ha- 
ving thus given a sufficient warning of his intentions, he rush- 
ed upOT us with the speed of lightning, his head inclined towards 
the left, his left eye half shut, and his right eye blazing forth 
fury and fire 

1 hen perhaps it was time for us to bolt But we did ’not 
The situation was, no doubt, not at all a pleasant one For 
the bull \as as strong and almost as ferocious as any wild 
buffalo What we had in our hands were only bamboo 
sticks, and though we w ere three there, none of us could be 
relied on to stand fast at a moment of peril like that But 
yet we did remain there It was neither vanity nor pride, that 
induced me to receive the charge of the bull But at the time, 

I don’t know why,^ I felt myself not only utterly reckless of 
consequences, but under the spell of some exceedingly pleasur- 
able excitement 

Mine was the post of honour, that is to -say, I stood in the 
middle, the Mussalman was on my left, and the Goala -on my 
right But be it said to the credit of both of them, that 
neither showed any inclination to run away When the bull 
came within a staking distance, °we began to strike him, 
our lathies, not in a gentle manner certainly The blows 
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lo fa!! t hick and fast upon Ins dc'Oted haul Of course, the 
hull did not mind them mm h, hut he could not as slight mgl) 
regard those which struck his nostrils and ejes Besides, know 
ing the weakness of our position and the worthlessness of out 
weapons, we had to make up our deficiencies by ugou’r and 
agility We belies e, m the course of few seconds, the hull 
recened some fifty blows upon Ins de'Otcd head, each strong 
enough to fell a King Richard of Lngland 

Met bj this shower of blows, the bull slackened his |iace a 
little As he advanced so did we retreat, ne'er, howe'er, 
gixing him any respite whatsoe'er in the matter of blows 
1 he bull, howe'er, had one disadvantage, and it was that he 
had three antagonists If he had only .one to fight with, lie 
would perhaps ne'er ha\c minded the blows, hut would lmc, of 
a certaint), rushed upon and gored that one on the spot But he 
had three to gore, which he could not possibl) do at one and the 
same time 1 his led lum to make a selection, and that surcl) 
was our opportunity When he directed ‘Ins horns towards the 
right wing, the left and the centre so offended him by their blows 
that hs was led to lea'e the right aldne and attack the centre 
So, m turn, he attacked each of us, and was on each occasion 
led to reconsider his decision 

7 his uncertainty on his part sa'ed us, for he stopped as 
if for the purpose of making the point clear as to whom lie 
should next attack . 

So long the spectators had remained quiet Being dismajed 
by the scene they had neither been able to flee rtor utter a word 
But no sooner did they see that the bull had stopped than they, 
as if by common assent, raised a tremendous shout 7 his al 
most unearthly sound from a hundred throats gave, for the 
first time, the stupid creature a fright He turned h£ head 
towards the right as if tQ see whether his rear was safe As 
soon as he had thus turned his head the blows and the shouts 
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Were re doubled with a mlw to cnhamc his fright ami scare 
hitnnwav Hut tlu hull w is too proud to turn tail \t tins 
turn urn. the God i vvhctlur ft out Ins knowledge of the habits of 
the ben sue spurns for a («>ah ts.i d ur\ farmer, or from frolu 
or from confusion or irom pure s,up’ditv t aught hold of the t ul 
of the bull with his Jett hand ’ 

Now, this bull 1ml never belore lueii made to undergo this 
sort of outride, — his tad had Merer been touched li) man, beast 
or <le\il When his tad \ ->s e ui a ht hold of, he thought tint it 
is all ore r with hnn and tint his list monu nts had come 
In short lie offered no mote resistance, Imt turned 1ns he td and 
tied pretipitateh Hut the (mala would not let go Ins hold 
Win, he done knew though when as! ed to e\phm this m an 
iut\ re on Ins part do- could not eiu an) explan ition for Ins 
conduct 11 k fact w is, none of us w i> in his right senses 
at that moment Me had ciught hold of the l.ul hut \ 
tile bull fled he ought to have let go tile hold tor he u 1 
do no hatm to tiie bull b) clinging to bis ml I lie result 
that followed was inevitable He had the tail furl) m the tight 
grasp of his left hand, ^ when the bull fled he was tin own 
down is a matter of course Hut jet, as lie did not let go his 
hold, the further result was that the bull drigged him without 
much minding his weight, though no doubt much to his 
discomfort 

It is luckj that the Goala had caught hold of the tail with 
one hand, for though he was being dragged as a carriage is In 
a pair of spirited horses, )et he tried to keep lus grasp tight, of 
course, unsuccessful!) His interest la) in letting go the tail, but 
he did not loosen lus hold 1 he fict was, he was not then in a 
proper state of nund, and it seemed to him m lus bewilderment 
that lus safety la) m keeping hold of the tail However, he did 
us this service that lus manouv id still inorc f-~ ,, lcncd the bull 
If jou touch the tail of an animal * 

r> 
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had received and the continuous shout that ue kept up, not 
to mention the outrages committed upon his tail, had complete 
ly demoralized him Though Umar Gazi was tossed up very 
high m the air, luckily none of his bones were broken, though 
lie was sevcrel) hurt 

The number of pursuers had then increased We never 
allowed the bull to rally his courage, and m this manner we 
kept up the pursuit for full five hours and-a half The fact 
was, we had no definite idea of what to do with him Several 
attempts were made to make him cross the river , and on two 
occasions he was forced into it, but -he was not willing to go 
deep into the water or to swim, and so he came back in spite of 
ourselves We could not kill him nor even draw his blood We 
could, have shorn him of his horns, but it was impossible to 
catch him Though he had kept up the run for five hours and 
a-half he did not show' the least sign of exhaustion, when in 
the evening, for want of light, w e had to give up the pursuit.. 
In his run he had left our village and entered another, but he 
came back again to Ins previous haunt 

On the following morning I had to leave the village So 
the bull was left alone for five or six days The fight had 
tamed him complete!) , and for two or three days after his defeat 
he never ventured again to give a shake to his head when he 
found a man coming near him But he recovered slowly, 
and it seemed that he had forgotten very fast the lessons of his 
last defeat, for he at last assumed the offensive again We 
then contemplated another expedition, but love accomplished 
what war had failed to do He followed one day a cow to our 
cow -shed, which was a strongly built though straw'-thatched 
house No sooner had he entered the house, than the door was 

closed from outside by the servant m charge 

o J 

“The .bull — in prison” w!ls the ( 
mouth to mouth A crowd collecle 
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held i'hc bull was going round and round inside the house 
m a slate of desperation, to find out an outlet A plan was 
formed and some men entered the house from the thateh over- 
head Very strong pieces of cord were procured and four 
men sitting on the crossbeams tried to enmesh him In this 
business, the confusion of the bull, lus horns and the small space 
in the room, helped them 

When the bull found that he was a prisoner, he ga\e up all 
attempts at escape, but fell down as if in despair He uttered 
not a groan, nor moved a muscle to help himself He onlj 
moved his half shut eves, from which water was frecl) flowing 
Some said that he was weeping, anyhow he presented to them 
a rueful countenance He had been so sccurel) lied that people 
fiecl) ventured to approach near him lies legs then werotied, 
and he was rendered powerless for mischief Moochies were 
brought 'and he was shorn of the splendid pair of horns with the 
help 6f these low class men This done, he was let loose 7 lie 
bull pined and died short!) after He was an exceedingly 
useful creature, but there was no help for it , he desen ed the 
punishment meted out to him 
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Im irresistible Kinu sat on His Holden lhrone, surrounded b) 
His hi loved imnMi r., whom His subjects divided into diverse 
mts rilled Prophets IK ruled with *uch consummate wisdom 
lint ikn om thought tint the net to which lie belonged, 
ins the mn't favourite of the Kurd ‘wm reign I Tis 1 tvvs were 
so Minph tint even one could know what the) were But more 
lie nude the obedience to His laws a source of profit to H is 
'iibiccts and disobedience that of loss 1 he King, however, 
h\ed at a distance, far from the reach of His subjects , and 
this led those, who had foohshl) created perverse tastes for 
themselves, to break the lavs and bring miser) upon their heads 
W hen thus aftheted, thev font petitions to the King, and for 
this the) lnd neither to pa) for stamps nor an) other fees .Ml 
their petitions reached the foot of the J hrone direct and with- 
out cost 

\s the King sat, a petition reached the foot of the Throne, 
which the Private Secret ir) took up and read It was from the 
Ab)sstnnns who begged protection from the invasion of the 
Italians No sooner was the petition read than another was 
taken up b) the ^ecretar) It wxs from the Italians who proved 
for victor) over the Ab)ssmians 

I he King wanted to know the grounds upon which the) 
prajed for His intervention 'I he Secretar) said in repl) that 
the \b)ssimans chimed to be tlx onl) lojal subjects of His 
Majest), while the Italians preferred the same claim 
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1 he King smiled, and addressing a minister said “Jesus, 
My beloved son, the) both belong to joti It is for jou to 
aduse Me how to satisfy both parties " 

Jesus said, “My revered Father, why dost lliou call them 
m> own? I told them distinctly that it would not do to call 
me “good” and disobc) the laws I have told them that 
murder is murder whether committed on the high-ways or on 
the battlefield I have told them that the) are all brothers 
and must love one another I cannot call them m) own, who 
disobc) Your laws and then selfishly throw all the rosponsibihfy 
upon m) shoulders ” 

I he King again smiled, and ordered the petitions to be 
filed with the remark, that the parties must take the consc 
qucnce of their ow n acts 

Just then a petition came from Emperor William Emperor 
William wanted to keep Alsace and Lorraine in Ins possession 
and prayed for the assistance of the King He proposed in 
his petition, that if the King afforded the necessar) help, he, 
the Emperor, would offer the King, in return, his hearty 
thanks, and praise Him and proclaim His glor) 

I he King again turned to Tesus and said — “How is it that 
Emperor William thinks me such an idiotic fool ? His idea is 
to bribe me by a few good words to help him in pursuit of 
his selfish ends Lu the petition of Emp,ror William be filed 
without an) order ” 

The Armenians sent a petition for protection from the 
Sultan, and the Sultan did the same to protect himself 
from the Christian Powers The King addressed Mahomet 
and said, “Beloved Friend, what have you to sa) to 
this ?” Mahomet replied “Brother Jesus is in a better 
position to give the reply than I am Previously ni) 
followers were the stronger party, but his are now the masters 
of the situation ” 
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here m a short tune, lcav mg all thur possessions behind, to render 
An account for their actions i'hey mil have to c\phm why they 
committed murder, why tiic> stole, and why they did other 
unlawful things ” 'J hen turning to Jesus, the King said sorrow 
fully “And was it for this that you, my beloved son, bled* 5 " 
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Alligvtors m their hundreds of thousands, can be found in 
the Sunderbun rivers, but the) cannot do much harm there, 
for people do not bathe in the brakish waters of those streams 
They are, however, also to be found in almost all the nan- 
gable mprs in Lower Bengal, where they commit great havoc 
People protect themselves from man eaters by fencing the bath- 
ing ghats with bamboo poles , but )et they are sometimes Tilled 
within these enclosures, if not devoured The brutes are^iot 
altogether devoid of intelligence, and some of them now and 
then even shew a good deal of cunning They will enter 
by night the enclosure by the overland route, and lie 
still Sometimes they manage by their claws, which are very 
powerful, to make an opening in the fence, and secure an 
entrance After this, they will remain still, until the first 
bather comes into the ghat Then the man or woman is caught, 
and he or she is either killed or rescued If killed, the alligator 
cannot carry’ away the body on account of the fence , and, 
in such cases, it is usually caught in its own net and killed. 
But sometimes it escapes by the route by which it had entered 
the fence On land, however, it is dangerous to follow tho brute 
over tilled ground For, in its progress, it pushes the sod 
behind with tremendous force, which might kill of maim 
its pursuers • 

The usual way, however, by whicfi alligators catch ar 
carry away their prey, ought to be known to all It is^’ 4 ""' 
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that sharks cannot bite a man, if bo be moving about 'ibis is 
quite true of the alligator It would float in the riser only with 
its knouts above the surface of the water, through which it 
breathes '1 lie two knouts look from a distance like two black 
spots Those familiar with its habits can at once detect the 
presence of the monster by the presence of the two black spots 
But general!) the) arc not always perceived 

1 lie alligator, while floating m the above manner, would 
aim at a bather If its presence was known, the bather 
would at once fly to the bank it the disappear nice of 
the knouts But when its presence has not been detected, the 
alligator will stead) its aim, dive, rush onward with the speed of 
lightning, and eatch the leg of its victim It comes with 
such furious speed, that it will take onl) a few seconds for an 
alligator to reach its prc> from a distance of one hundred 
cubits Sometimes, it is obstructed in its progress b) the 
uneven bed of the ghat, and then it turns from the charge. 
Thus, for instance, if, m its progress towards its pre), it is 
obstructed by any raised ground, it will slop there, and lose 
the thread of its aim 

It is for this that alligators will not infest some particular 
ghats, though they will do mischief in the neighbouring ones 

It sometimes happens, however, that the party aimed at 
moves, from good luck, from his position, as soon as the 
alligator has dived for him 1 he alligator, true to its aim, will 
come to the exact spot, where its prey was bathing, and not 
finding him there, will rise to the surface, aim again, and, 
if possible, catch its prey 

It is thus that an alligator can never catch a man who is 
swimming It will steady its aim at a swimming man, dive and 
reach the spot where the man originally was, when it took 
its aim Coming to the surface and finding that its prey has 
moved, it will take another aim, and will in this manner 
pursue the swimmer A good many years ago, when there was 
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no boat-bridge below Bongong, then in the Nuddea district, non 
in Jessore, there was a ferry ghaut close by The ferry-boat, 
laden with passengers, once sank in the stream, and they all 
swam towards the shore One of them was pursued by an 
alligator The alligator dived a good many times to seize its 
pre), but without success , and the man would ha\e escaped, but 
he was paralyzed by terror, and when his foot touched the land, 
he could not move another step, and was thus seized by the 
alligator and carried away 

A terrible and exciting scene was seen, in the same river 
higher up, in the rainy season This nyer is called the Ichamati 
Near Chooadanga, there is a village called Damurhuda, a 
village which fought so well during the indigo disturbance 
A Goalr^ woman, who had gone to the nver to fetch water, 
was seized by an alligator , but, by what process it could not 
be known, the alligator had let go its hold upon her As 
v\e said, it was the rainy season, and the very strong cur- 
rent of the river carried^ her downwards The alligator, how- 
ever, pursued her The woman, fortunately for herself, knew r 
liow to swim and she managed to keep herself above water 
She had all her senses about her, and was seeking for help with 
agonizing shrieks People, on hearing her shrieks, gathered on 
the banks , but as there was no boat, they could offer no help 
The), however, saw that the current was driving her to 

wards a bend of the rn er, and they formed a plan of rescuing 

* 

her there 

They collected the cords by which the cows were teth- 
ered on the grassy bank With these, they managed to make 
a long and stout rope Their plan was to throw the rope, to the 
woman, when she approached the bend, and to drag her up 
They encouraged the woman to take heart, and hold the rope 
fast, wlien it would be thrown to her at thp^'^nd was 

actually done 
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But what was the alligator doing all the while ? It had been 
following the woman for almost one-eighth of a mile without being 
able to seize her It was taking its aim , and coming to the 
spot, it would raise its head, but only to find that its pre) 
had moved a few fee t downwards It would take q second 
or two to steady its aim and then would dive again, and 
again rising would only see that its prey had moved downward 
still And thus the foolish brute was pursuing the w'oman, when 
she came to the bend, and the rope was thrown to her 
Luckily, she had the strength of mind to hold it fast And 
then a number of people, began to drag her towards the bank 
The alligator perceived that its pre) was going to elude its jaws, 
and followed the woman swimming furiously, without, however, 
being able to catch her It would have caught her at last, when 
she was being lifted on to the bank , but the people drove the 
animal away by striking it with stones, bamboo-poles and sticks 
'Tt has been stated that alligators wull climb up into' - a 
boat, and then plunge with its victim in its mouth back into the 
river This, we believe, is not true We had ourselves been 
a witness to a scene w'hich showed .that it is not within the 
power of the brutes to enter a boat by climbing up the sides 
We were in a countrj-boat in the Kapatakhi river, and on near- 
ing a bazar, we heard that a big alligator infested the river 
and had carried away a woman, onl) a few days before, from 
the ghat We had, how ever, to moor our ^boat there for the 
night, and we did so almost in the middle of the river We 
were sleeping under an awning in the boat, and it was about 
midnight It was the rainy season , but yet the weather was 
fair -and the moon shone above We came out of the 
shed for a necessary purpose. The servant and the boatmen 
were l)mg upon the deck, which was only about a foot and- 
nlnlf or less above water These men were sleeping profound 
1) On coming out of the shed, we saw a big alligator with 
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its hideous form floating just by the side of the boat, with its 
entire body above water 1 It was gazing wistfully at the men 
who were temptingly sleeping on the deck not more than two feet 
from its jaws The sight confounded the writer of this, and 
he raided a shout of “alligator,” and the brute immediately 
di\ ed with such force as to gi\ e a fearful shaking to the boat 
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It the snakes of India have been studied by European 
scientists, not so the alligators of our rners '1 hese creatures 
have not as yet been able to attract the curiosity of European 
scientists and the /e.al of English sportsmen There is no 
danger in shooting at an alligator , and thus sportsmen ^do not 
find it worth their while to spend powder and shot upon a 
cruatufe which has no opportunity of turning round upon its 
assailants Bismarck likened a fight between Russia and England 
to one between an elephant and a whale The alligator is 
supreme in its clement, and there is no man who will venture 
to fight it there A sportsman is also supreme in his own 
element where no alligator will \enture to attack him Hence 
there cannot be any real fight between a sportsman and 
an alligator 

The only terrestnal animal with which the alligators have 
an opportunity of fighting is the buffalo The buffalo is a good 
swimmer and a diver too An alligator wall never, as a rule, 
attack a herd of buffaloes, when crossing a river or a canal , 
but a very big and ferocious one may be tempted to catch the 
leg of <i calf which might have lagged behind, and drag it into 
the middle of the stream If this be done, the calf lows in agony 
and draws the attention of the mother to its dangerous position 
The mother which had perhaps- touched land then, woufd again 
plunge into the river, and rush back to the rescue of its calf The 
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mother would be followed by the entire herd And thus an 
exciting chase would ensue, the buffaloes pursuing the alligator 
in rows, sometimes swimming and sometimes diving, forming 
a cordon round it The alligator, seeing the state of affairs, 
does generally, under the circumstances, let go its hold upon 
the calf, and fly for life But this does not save him from the 
wrath of the buffaloes The mother takes care of the calf, 
leads it on to the bank, and licks its w ounds , but the others 
ferociously pursue the offending reptile d his pursuit is con- 
ducted sometimes for hours together, generally ending in 
success The alligator is at last found to be driven towards 
the bank, at the point of the horns of the buffaloes This 
process kills it in no time, and when its mangled carcass 
is brought on land, it is trampled under foot by the infuriat- 
ed animals 

The Indian way of catching alligators is intensely exciting 
The way in which English sportsmen shoot alligators is a aery 
tame affair % He gets khabar ( nformation), reaches the spot, 
shoots at the creature from the bank or a boat, and either misses 
his aim or kills it Alligator-shooting is thus not an attractive 
pastime But, as we said, the native way of killing it is as much 
exciting as that of chasing a tiger We shall describe how it is 
done, later on 

In the winter season, hundreds and thousands of alligators 
could be seen basking in the sun on the banks of Sunder- 
bun rivers What we have to do is to go to the Sunderbuns 
in the cold season and kill hundreds of them, — of course, 
)ounger ones Man-eaters do not permit themselves to be 
approached m that way, even in the winter season Like the 
snakes thev Ho nnl like rnlrl Thev lose all their V ISOUr in 
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the month of March, they male tljur appearance, and man 
caters begin thur d« predations 

'1 he man eaters are those which had once, by a chance, 
got a taste of human flesh, and found by cepe nonce that man 
is a \ery easy prey Thus sometimes a very big alligator wait 
not attack men, while smaller ones will do so Alligators which 
do not attack men are c tiled fish e Uing alligators , but when a 
man eating alhgitor appears in a river, it makes a dreadful havoc 

In the vtlkage of Khalsi, on the bank of the river Kapatakln, 
three miles from our native vdltge, Amrita Itazar, where there 
was an indigo faetory in oil days, live a few fishermen of the 
Malo caste I he river there is very narrow and full of weeds One 
of these fishermen came accidentally to our place, and we were 
surprised to find that his left arm had been mauled .as if by 
an aninnl armed with dreadful fangs 

M e asked him the cause of the tooth marks on Ins arm 
ITc said he had been earned off by an alligator He showed us 
tooth marks also on Ins leg, where they, were deeper than on the 
arm He told us the story how he was saved from the jaws 
of the monster 

His house was on the bank of the river It was the month 
of May He carried his net to the bathing ghat below Ins 
house, as a relation had come as a guest and there was no 
fish in the house to entertain him When he was taking up the 
net on Ins shoulder to proceed, his elder brother warned him of 
the alligator which had made its appearance close to their ghat 
The latter told him that the alligator had a ferocious look, and 
seemed to be fond of looking at men standing on the banks, which 
showed that it must be a man-eater Fish eating alheators are 
never so bold and would never venture to float like a log of 
w ood, vv hen people gaze at it from the banks 

But the younger brother stud he would not go deep into 
the water, and that if the alligator came to him he knew how 
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to deal with it flic fact was, the man was vcr> strong as wc 
could see from his well de\ eloped muscles and tall stature He 
assured us that his cider brother was as strong as he 

Well, he left his house, entered the mcr and threw 
his net He went a few steps into the river, the water reach- 
ing up to his thigh But the alligator was there It caught 
his leg in its mouth, gave him a shake and felled him 

The man found himself in a queer position The water was 
very clear and he could see everything clearl) He saw that 
the hideous animal had caught his leg and was dragging him 
slow lj into deeper water, because he wits instincli'elj resisting 
its attempts to drag him out The man was completed) under 
water Indeed, he was almost on lus back, and resisting the 
progress <*f the alligator with his two hands, catching hold of 
an> thing that came in lus vva) 

The man said that he reflected for a moment on his danger 
uid how to save his life. W hat people used to sa) about blind 
mg m alligatyr with thru^tng the fingers into its c)es while 
earning a man, occurred to him 

The fact is, it is believed that the surest and safest way of 
escaping from the jaws of the monster is for the man, who is 
being carried off, to blind the alligator with his fingers The 
fisherman thought of this plan 

1 here was a very good opportunity for him to do this, for 
the water was clear aqd he could see the e)cs distinctly, and his 
fingers were very close to the eyes of the monster But )et he 
could not steady his aim , for the alligator was dragging him 
and he was instinctively resisting its progress with Ins hands 
We asked him how he could reflect so cooll) at a moihent 
like that He said in reply that he did not feel the danger 
at all , and though he knew that he would be dead in a few 

TTo Mi ntterlv indifferent 
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But we inquired of him to explain how he could be so calm, 
when he was under water and was feeling the sensation of 
suffocation coming upon him 

He said he did not feel the least inconvenience m beinj 
under water He did not at all feel any necessity for breath 
mg In short, he was not altogether in an unpleasant state c 
body or mind He neither felt any sorrow for his approachin 
death, nor any sense of suffocation, nor any pain from tb 
bite of the monster Just then he found himself caught by i 
man 

The elder brother had warned him to take care of the alliga 
tor But this did not satisfy the former A moment after he 
felt uneasy, and approached the river to see whether his brother 
was all safe. But lo 1 he saw no one at the ghat o He ap- 
proached nearer m a state of excitement, and found that some- 
thing was struggling under water The water was clear as 
glass and he at once saw how matters stood He hallooed 
for assistance, entered the river, and caught hole} of an arm 
of his brother Then there was a struggle for his body between 
the alligator on one side and the elder brother on the other 
Just then help came, — men, women and children They caught 
one another by the hand and not only raised the head of 
the man in danger above water, but began to drag the alliga- 
tor also towards the bank 1 

When the alligator found itself dragged towards the bank, it 
let go its hold of the leg, but again attacked the victim’s arm 
Then the villagers arrived and began to strike the brute vith 
bamboo poles and fishing-spears The alligator was thus obliged 
to leave its prey, and fly for life 

The fisherman said he was six months in bed, on account 
of the wounds that he received from the bite of the alligator 
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In the w ell-know n village of Bahar, m the Dacca district, on 
the bank of the great and fortnidable.Pudma, lived a family of 
Mussalmans They were traders b) profession, and, if not 
wealth), were in tolerably good circumstances But though 
the) were six brothers and In ed together, there was only one 
bo) amongst them This heir to the family was naturally the 
pet of all the brothers 

It was in the month of May that some of the brothers went 
to a neighbopring bcel for .fishing purposes After having caught 
fish, they came to wash themselves in the mer The boy too was 
bathing with them He, all on a sudden, gave an agonizing 
shnek and said, "Chacha (uncle), it carries me,” and was 
seen to disappear Those at the ghat knew not what was the 
matter with the boy They felt themselves stunned for a 
moment But what was to be done? Had the current carried 
the boy away ? T^ie idea struck them that perhaps it was an 
alligator , but they had seen none Anyhow they were fear- 
fully exercised in their minds They brought boats for the 
purpose of a thorough search for the boy And while thus 
engaged, they saw an alligator a few hundred yards ahead 
of them, rising to the surface with the boy m its mouth 
It was Q altogether a horrid sight to them The alligator 

dived again and was no more ''seen The sight paralyzed 

% 

them for a moment 
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A fierce passion soon after took possession of them 
They determined to have that alligator's blood at any cost 
And one of the brothers hastened to the city of Dacca for the 
purpose of securing the services of alligator-hunters Such a 
man was secured for Rs 35 The engagement was that the, 
alligator must be pointed out to him And so the hunter, 
with his assistant and hts boy, came to the village of Bahar 

Now, alligators can’t live in strong currents The broad 
Pudma is no place for them Yet they manage to procure 
shelter in the bends of the river, or in places where it is 
divided into streamlets formed by islands There- was an island 
in the Pudma near the village of Bahar, which gave the alli- 
gator shelter 

The hunter came in his canoe, and moored it at the ghat 
from where the boy had been carried off Hundreds of 
volunteers came out to trace the whereabouts of the brute, and 
they stood on the bank for the purpose As good luck woulS 
have it, the brute was seen floating ^ust in front of the ghat 
The fact is, when an alligator has been successful in carrying 
off a prey , it will not leav e that ghat for a considerable space 
of time 

The hunter and his assistant then concealed themselves in 
the canoe, and the son of the former went down into the river 

as if for the purpose of bathing, and there he began to beat 

the waters with his hands, and thus to attract the attention of 
the brute The device succeeded , the attention of the 
brute was drawn by this method When this was seen, the 
boy stood still so as to allow the brute to take its aim 
The alligator imperceptibly turned its face towards the boy, 
took its aim, and disappeared No sooner was this done 

than the boy went up to the boat, and the hunter and his 

assistant stood up in then canoe with harpoons C in their 
hands 
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r l he alligator, sure chough, came to the exact spot where 
the boy had stood and not finding its prey (here, rose 
to the surface to see where he had gone No sooner had 
the brute raised its head aho\e water, than a couple of 
harpoons were sought to he plunged into it One failed 
but the other stuck, and firmly too Being thus hurt, the 
brute dived again with a tremendous splashing of water, and 
ran furiously towards the middle of the stream 1 he chief 
hunter, who lnd succeeded in his aim, let go the rope made of 
sottc (jute) which was tied to the other end of the harpoon They 
also followed the monster m their canqp It was the boy who 
was rowing, and one of the hunters again stood up with a bar 
poon in hand, while the other controlled the sane rope tied 
to the harpoon I he alligator first ran about a mile from 
the ghat without stopping, and without making itself seen 
It then turned its head for motives of its own Other “people 
h td then joined m the pursuit All the boats that were in 
the village were launched into the mer for the purpose of 
joining in the sport \11 these people had spears or bamboo 
poles in their bauds bopn after, the alligator was found to 
rise up close to the boat managed by the amateur hunters But 
they could do no harm to the brute They only succeeded m 
giving it a fright and contounding its movements by their shout 
The brute was thus driven towards the island Hitherto, it 
had been able to manage to breathe without showing itself much 
to its pursuers In this manner, it had risen to the surfaee 
for a moment only, to breathe three or four times, during all 
the three or four hours that it was being pursued When dri- 
ven towards the island, all the boats followed it The alligator 
finding that it was going towards shallow waters, turned 
back again , and, when accomplishing this movement, it allow- 
ed itseft to be seen by the hunted, and a second harpoon wa 

* 

plunged into its head 1 
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When this harpoon was seen to stick firmly to its head, 
the chief hunter exclaimed m a loud voice, "You are mine ” 
So long he was not sure of his game , for he felt that one 
harpoon was not quite enough to secure a monster like that 
It was one of the biggest alligators, that, he declared, ,he had 
ever seen 

The second blow weakened the movements of the alligator, 
and it could be seen that it was getting weaker rapidly At last 
the hunters managed to approach it, and, after several at- 
tempts, succeeded m tying its tail with a strong piece of cord 
But it was felt that the* cord was not strong enough, ana so 
another was used for the purpose. It was at about 12 o’clock 
that the first harpoon had been struck, and it was just before 
evening that the monster was dragged up by hundreds,, of men 
to dry land As we said above, it was one of the biggest 
of its kind 

Its stomach was opened, and some gold and silver ornaments 
were found This will go to show that alligators swallow 
limbs entire They catch their prey and hide it m a secure 
place , for they don’t relish meat which is not decomposed 

The Mussalmans paid a good reward for the labours of 
the hunter, and the latter also got good presents from some 
rich folks in the neighbourhood, to whom they carried the 
brute for exhibition Porpoises are also hunted m this manner , 
but as they are not dangerous, their huqhng does not excite 
as much interest as that of an alligator 
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Alligvtors are usually very shy creatures, but when they 
have once tasted human flesh, (which -must be in a decomposed 
state to suit their palate) and found out what a weak creature 
man is, the) become \ery bold Alligators, which are seen 
from the banks of rivers, floating on the bosom thereof as if 
quite unconscious of the presence of the human beings who are 
-watching their movements, will, graduall) and slowly, approach 
the shores in the hope that some one might come into the 
river to prpvide food fer them The) are, however, inspite 
of their ferocit), ver) stupid creatures, even more stupid 
than the rhino A gentleman, a Brahmin b) caste, was once 
pounced upon b) an alligator, in the nver which flows past 
the town of Bongong Now, the usual practice of the brute 
is to seize its victim and dive to the bottom of the river and 
not to come up to the surface again, until its victim is quite 
dead. In this case* howev er, the alligator swam with the elbow 
of the Brahmin held fast between its jaws, so that the poor 
fellow was, with his head above the water, fullv conscious of 
the horrible danger of his position Tie Brahmin belie .mg 
his last moments had arrived, ceased to erv for help but *beg; 
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swimming towards him from the opposite direction Tins led 
him to look out for mischief and he turned tail to pul awa> Ins 
MClim m wlnt lie thought a pm ate place, which was nothing 
but the bend of the ri\er f'here lie left the Brahmin, and 
turned its head again towards the other alligator as if it had done 
nothing wrong 1 he Brahmin, of course, did not lose this 
excellent opportumt) of saving Ins life 

It was on tlie :ml April 1896 that khabar was brought in 
to us of an alligator in the river Kapatakln, on the banks of 
winch our native village, \tnnia Bazar, stands Now, usuall) 
these brutes are not found m the northern part of the said river 
where the water is generally shallow, though the) are found 
in large numbers m the southern part This brute either from 
hunger or from whatever cause which, of course, could not be 
ascertained, appeared in ibis part of the river where alligators 
are not usuall) seen It made its appearance felt b) killing a 
cow Its second attempt was upon a Moochi woman Mir 
Nurul Huq of the adjacent village with ;lns double barrelled gun 
■ undertook to kill the brute He fired several shots at it, a 
few of which no doubt hit him, but it took refuge near a bend 
of the nver where the water happened to be very deep 

On getting khabar we went to the spot at about half past 
three We found Nurul Huq in a boat with his double barrelled 
gun and three or four men with fish-harpoons to help him 
We learned from Nurul Huq that he had no more- shot, powder 
or percussion caps, and that two of his harpoons had become 
blunt by frequent use We then made the following prepara- 
tions We sent for all the boats and fishermen av ailable with 
their harpoons, and we also procured munitions of war, which 
consisted of percussion caps, pow der and small shot, fit only to 
kill snipes We had no guns, for we had taken a vovy, when 
the countiy was disarmed, never to pay the license fee for the 
purpose of keeping a gun, so necessary in a country of snakes, 
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tigers, leopards, wild boars, mad dogs, and alligators At our 
requisition, four boats, with four fishermen and one fish-harpoon, 
soon arm ed on the spot 

Now, it must be borne in mind, that there was nothing to 
pretent the alligator from going wherever it chose Indeed, if 
it had a drop of common-sense in it, it would hate gone either 
south or north without letting us hate any trace of its move- 
ments But such was the stupidit) of the brute that it would 
not leave the spot where it had taken refuge Perhaps, it stuck 
to the place because the tt iter w as t ery deep there , perhaps the 
sight of hundreds of men who watched its movements from the 
banks tempted it to stop there and see if it could get hold of one 
What it did all this time was this It rose to the surface, re- 
mained there, si}, about half-a-minute, and then disappeared 
Ten minutes after it would again rise to the surface to breathe, 
but this time it was found to have crossed the river and gone to 
the other side Thus it w as seen to cross and recross the river 
and to come, to view ever)' ten minutes Whenever it came 
up to the surface of the water, a barrel was emptied at it 
Sometimes the barrels were loaded with pieces of iron and 
sometimes with pellets Whenever it rose to the surface it 
opened its white mouth wide, which seemed to be armed with 
a set of teeth terrible to look at, as "if intended to frighten its 
tormentors 

We w ere then in ^ boat, with four others As soon as the 
alligator came up, the cry of “there,” “there,” was raised by 
hundreds of spectators, and a shot was fired at it As it was fired 
' at from close quarters very possibly the brute was on every 
occasion hit, and it shewed this by cutting a semi-somersault 
1 Sometimes, when hit, it turned completely upside down, and 
disappeared immediately beneath the surface It was then 
time for t&e fishermen 
-v files which appeared 1 
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the man eater, was ljing roncealcd Ascertaining its position the) 
would thrust thur lnrpoons, hut the water being very deep, 
the weapons did very little harm to the brute, though some 
times the harpoons struck it Whenever this happened, the 
brute extricated itself by a might) effort, which catisod waves 
to rise on the still waters of the river, and rocked our boats In 
this manner one harpoon was completed) lost to us, another 
was rendered absolute!) useless It was the third and the last 
which remained in somewhat good condition 

Our situation was then this I he brute had b> that time 
received, say, about tweifi) five shots from the gun and slight 
abrasions from the harpoons, while on our side we had jet some 
shots left as also one harpoon Besides these, we had hundreds 
of men, who, with bamboo poles in their hands, were beating 
the water in the excess of thur real from both banks, with hc.a- 
ven-rendmg shouts Of course, the uncanny brute did not 
mind either the beating or the shouts of the spectators, or 
ri the axe winch one carried on his -shoulder with the object 
of cutting the animal open when caught and brought up to 
terra firma I Neither did it shov by its attitude that it 
had got any fright at all I 1 or, in the midst of the excite- 

ment, a cow came grazing to the brink of the river, and the 
alligator saw her To our utter amazement w e saw the brute slowly 
and stealthily approaching the cow evidently with sinister motives 
A shot just then obliged it, however, to give up its pursuit 

The sun, however, was then about to set, and we did no|_ 
know when and how this exciting game would end Those in 
the boat were not absolutely in a safe position, for sometimes 
the alligator would suddenly rise so near the boat as to give 
it a violent jerk, so as to make one lose his balance and fall 
over-board Indeed, in the heat of the excitement, a boat 
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hand in the use of their harpoons The) said, shots had 
done the brute \ery little harm and that it was time that they 
should be permitted to try their harpoons To this arrange- 
ment we agreed So, when the alligator rose again, no shot 
was permitted to be fired at him The fisherman who was in 
our boat, slowl) approached the brute and hurled Ins harpoon 
at it As we were sitting b) his right side, we could see 
that the harpoon had entered a tender part of the alligator’s 
bod) 

The alligator, thus fairl) caught, rushed onward with the 
harpoon sticking to its side So, here was whale-fishing in the 
little river Kapatakln, though on a small scale 1 We let go the 
rope and began to watch further de\ elopments The alligator 
carried the boat along with it for some time, then, it made a 
might) effort and again extricated itself If there had been an- 
other harpoon, the alligator might have been secured at once 

The sun had now set , and the alligator also began to show 
signs of exhaustion It rose again, and was again struck, and 
this time in the most vital part of the animal The brute still 
struggled to free itself, but its efforts had already become 
quite feeble In a helpless state, it appeared on the surface 
of the river, and then a strong piece of cord was passed 
round its tail and another round its head, and it was securely 
tied to the boats In this position we brought it to our bathing 
ghat, the alligator it$elf, which was yet quite alive, instinctively 
towing the boat with its legs! It measured full 9 cubits, and 
belonged to that species called man eaters 

The brute looked very hideous when dragged up on the 
beach Why it died we do not as ) et know Of course, it 
had received innumerable small shots, but on examination 
it was fc^ind that the) had done it very little harm One of 
its teetli was certainly broken and one of its eyes was hurt too 
It had also harpoon marks on its sides 
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of the terrible monst er — the dread of Bengali villagers, had not 
excited our sympathy , but we saw that exon such a gigantic 
brute hnd its tormentors 1 or we found that leeches had stuck 
to its bod) all over, and we even found some in its mouth 
These were comfortably sucking its blood, while the brute, 
with all its irresistible strength, could do nothing to expel 
them 



THE BATTLE 0£ THE GODS.* 


A mission \r\ has come forward to prove that the true God 
is the God of the Christians, and that the Gods of the Hindu 
are all ftLe. He has such a high authontj as Bishop CaldseJl 
to support him But before we notice his arguments, re mu* 
repeat a pertinent ston 

The Lav of the Gazee is sung 0} the Hu- Arre n o' Go-'"/-' 
Bengal The Gazee is described as a * n ( o 

handled on the bach of tigers He and the Hindu Pros HuGo 
fought The Raja had a most beautiful daughter b,« n.m< 
/ "'Thampa , and tne Gazee wanted her for his wife Hid at fGjd 
worshipped Durga, thejGoddess of the Hindu;, and the Ga/ec 
worshipped ’Allah, the God of the Mussalmaa- V> hen thw fight 
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to the people of this country They would bestow on the 
Hindus unbounded wisdom, favour and prosperity, and would 
probably commit to them the government of the rest of man 
hind How widely different from this is the actual condition 

t 

of the Hindus < The supreme Government of every part of 
India has passed into the hands of Christians ” 

The missionary writer, referred to above, who calls himself 
a “Friend of India,”— he is obliged to announce himself as such, 
otherwise no one seeing his writings would take him for one, — 
quotes the above passages of the pious Bishop, to show that 
the Gods of the Hindus are all false, and that the God of the 
Christians is the true One > This 1 Friend of India” goes a little 
further than the Mussalman poet who composed the “Lay of 
the Gzzee, ” for, the tetter allowed some powers and influence to 
le Gods of the Hindus, while the Christian missionary is not 
ind enough to admit that even 

The argument, then, according to the missionary, is con- 
clusive The Christians are masters, and the Hindus are slaves , 
and, therefore, the Christian God is the true God, and the 
Hindu Gods are false ones 

We wish the Gods, the true and the false, had a fight over 
the question, as was done, in the matter of the Gazee and the 
Hindu Raja , for, in that case, not only would the spectacle 
of the true God on one side and the thirty-three millions ol 
false Gods on the other, fighting tooth ,ahd nail for their 
respective pretensions, have been exceedingly interesting and 
instructive, but also conclusive on the point of the claims of 
both the parties Such a fight, however, is not possible , and 
we nr£ obliged to have recourse to a wordy fight for the settle 
ment of the question 

We fear, the argument of the missionary is not universally 
applicable, for instance, the Smltan of Turkey holds sway over 
Christians From the above argument, if it were really conclu 
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sne, he, the Sultan, could also have declared that the God 
of the Christians was false, and the true God was only He 
of the Mussalmans Besides, if sovereignty is a proof of the 
favour of God Almighty, the pious Chnstian divines are 
nowhere , for, some of them are very poor, some very meek 
and humble, and some lead the lives of ascetics It cannot be, 
that if the Christian God is the true God, he should make these 
pious divines, His devoted followers, so poor and powerless 

And, then, if sovereignty is a proof of the favour of God, the 
Czar must be the most favoured of all of them on earth For, 
he can kill and enslav e as many Russians as he likes at his 
sweet will And, then, there is the Emperor of Morocco 
Is he not a true beloved of the true God ? For, he has, we are 
told, several hundreds of wives, and has the power to massacre 
his people 

God is powerful, and He gives sovereignty to those whbm he 
loves He has given sov ereignty to the Christians , and, therefore, 
He loves the Christians, ?aj s the Christian divine This is very 
clear But then, what has the Chnstian God to do, when two 
Chnstian nations fight? , Both being Chnstians, how is He to 
divide His favour ? For, He cannot give victory and sovereignty 
to both 1 

In days of yore, the Mussalmans were the ruling power 
in the world They had conquered almost the half of Europe 
Surel), true God was then on their side Is it that God 
was subsequently converted to Christianity, and that He had 
previously been a Mussalman ? 

1 The idea that God favours his beloved men with sovereign- 
ty over others, reminds us of a story told us by Madame Bla- 
vatsky The heroine of this story was a Russian Countess 
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favoured man The Counlcbs, Ins mother, a very pious Chns 
tmn, thereupon commenced fervently praying to God to con 
sole his son by restoring to him his lost mistress 1 

But the story of Kalu Roy is more to the point Many 
hundred years ago, Northern Bengal suddenly fell under the 
sway of the Goalas or the milk-men caste The deposed King, 
with all his efforts, could not oust the usurper from his posi- 
tion The evKing died , and his son* continued the struggle, 
and at last succeeded m killing Ichha' Ghose, the Goala King 
This brave Prince, by name Dharam Raj, thus recovered the 
throne of his father, and became King In his old age, he 
made preparations for going to Heav en, and he sent for his 
beloved General, Kalu Roy, and addressed him thus “You 
have served me faithfully Now I am going to Heaven will 
you accompany me ?” Kalu Roy, the General, was a Dome 
by caste, — one of the lowest in Bengal The Domes are swine- 
herds, and live mainly upon pork AVhen Kalu Roy was thus 
addressed by the King, he said “Ye$, my liege, I would go 
there But is pork abundant in Heaven, and also liquor ?” 
When Kalu Roy was assured that neither pork nor alcohol 
was to be had in Heaven, he declined to go there 

But yet, ‘what of that ? Kalu Roy had still to pay the debt 
of nature, to go to a place where there was neither pork 
nor liquor ! 

Sovereignty may be very desirable but^ like pork and li- 
quor, the right to lord it ov er fellow -beings is not to be found in 
the other world, where every one is bound to go, even t! 
Christians 

Hew absurd then is the contention of the good Bishop that 
the Hindu faith must be w rong, and the Christian faith the only 
right one, because Christians enjoy the supreme government of 
India 1 The Bishop should learn from his own teacher, Jesus 
Chnst, who declared that “His Kingdom was not of this world ” 
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[The following is in extract from the unpublished diary of a 
globe trotter in India ] 

It was at Caw npore, that I first heard of that strange 
animal of Bengal, of which so much has been spoken 
and written I was expecting every moment my fnend with 
whom I was staging, for it was past office hours, when he 
rushed in, apparently in a great fury, and threw himself prostrate 
upon a sofa I soothingly inquired of him the cause of bus ill- 
humor, and he said that his “Baboo would be the cause of death 
to him” “What was a .Baboo?” thought I I had heard of 
baboons and Seen some of them in Africa, but never a baboo 
I asked what was a baboo, and at this simple query, my fnend 
laughed immoderatel), till tears trickled down his cheeks 
“Never heard ot or saw a baboo in your life ?” said he “Well, 
a baboo is a strange animal and very vicious too ” I was a 
little annoyed at his unseasonable merriment and told him so, 
but he apologised and told me that a baboo not onl> vexed 
but also amused him a great deal 

I wanted to see his baboo, for I was informed that the baboo 
ha« its own and separate quarters I requested my fnend to send 


# la the beginning the Bengal Zemindar was the object of wrath t< 
the average Englishman in India When tint class had been 
humbled, t]>e wrath was transferred to thi “Baboos” of Bengal, b 
expression were meant those natives of Bengal who* had learnt the^ '■ 
language i 

io 
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fen it > ketpu in ioiik dong with tin nimtd *, but to in> 

astonishment I vvn> told (hat ins ImIioij i tin tin d nt hty< and did 
not need the services of a In cpei Wt 11, whit ms linn i 
halioo? 1 pi inland) asl ed t My fii«nd sod tint it was an 
animal from Hengal which was Ins constant tornn ntor It 
annoyed and iiritalul him urj much, audit oftiMitnms rottad 
Ins worst passions “It will nppioirh yon when you don’t w ml 
him and sin k to yon, and it last ri ink i yon 1 hi I pit * idiot 
I inttmipli d lnm and m<|uir< <! why linn he Itt fit ahilioo 
il all lit s.utl, because, lit could not In Ip it, “everyJ'ttro 
[)t m has a baboo and it' is impossible to do anything in tin 
country without its help Halioo hhour i, e In tp, and tin 
hahoos ait very ustful animals ” 

I did not fully midi rstand what my frit ml nn ml , his wotth 
mystified nit moit than ever, and J impure d why In dul 
not break those which proved vicious 

friend — I hty art dl vicious, and .is to lire aking tin m I 
date not J'hty have paws and tec (hand tiny can both sc rate li 
and Di It 

'J rotter — Are they more ferocious than the IJeitgal lips r 
and the African lion ? 

Fr — The baboo is a very gentle creatine, indeed 
Tr — Why, them, don’t you shoot him down whenever you 
find him, despite his cheap and useful labour 3 

hr —Shoot a baboo ! I would rather /ut off my right fort 
finger I dare not even flog him, and I am obliged eve n to 
humour him and treat him as a fellow being Shoot a baboo ’ 
You don’t know what would he the consequence s of such a 
rash act Shoot a baboo and lit will no doubt be* dead, bit 1 
then the other hahoos of the country, — thousands and tons 
of thousands, will join together, tnd raise suth a piercing, 
terrible, awful, unearthly howl that it will shake* the nerve u of 
of the boldest among*-! us "J hty will howl from street hi street, 
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from town to town, from province to prounce, from Calcutta 
to Bombaj 

Tr — I see I see, the baboos are then a species of apes 
which I saw m large numbers in America The) are called 
howling monkejs, of a brown color, with a capacious pouch 
under their clnns 

Fr — They are not howling monkeys, my friend, hut they more 
clusely resemble the human species, though I must tell y ou that 
the lower orders are now and then mistaken for apes and shot 
by the Europeans But you are going down to Calcutta you 
w ill see plenty of them there You wjll see baboos also in all 
the Railway Stations, for baboo power is absolutely neces- 
sai j make the cars go, but my last injunction to \ou is — 
ato'id a bjboo 1 

On the following morning I purchased a Calcutta ticket, 
and before getting into the train, closely examined the engine 
which waited there for some time, to see where the baboo 
power was applied Theje the engine stood just like other 
engines I had seen in England and other places , and I 
could not see where the, baboos were yoked I inquired 
of the engine-dm er, and evidently not understanding me, he 
pointed out to me one of the office rooms Just then the bell 
rang and I was obliged to go in There were some other 
Europeans in the car, and, as I was putting my luggage into 
order, the door of the compartment w r as violently shut by 
a gentleman who, evidently highly incensed, told to a fellow'- „ 
passenger, “a rascally baboo was coming in ” Though the 
gentleman was unknown to me, I could not help inquiring, 
with a shudder, whether the door had been properly shut, 
for I felt a little nervous He said it had been shut but not 
i locked I then inquired where the baboo then w T as, for I 
longed to hate a peep at him from such a safe place, sur- 
rounded as I w r as by my countrymen , but he said that the 
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All people were terrified — Hindus, Mussulmans, and Moo 
chces, including the new comerts Under such nreumstances 
the lower class Hindus set up images of gods and offer sacrifices 
before them kbc Moochees followed suit by raising a subs 
cription among themsehes for the purpose of pujn, -and pre 
paring the image of Hari-Kah 

Now, in this business, the Christian Moochees, basing m their 
terror forgotten the precepts of their new rchgioi'i, had heartily 
joined, as a matter of course A temporary shed was erected and 
the image of the god was placed therein The Hindu Moochees 
with their Brahmin priests were performing the ceremonies The 
Christian Moochees being considered polluted creatures by their 
Hindu brethren, for their having become Christians, were 
not permitted to approach too near So what the Christian 
Moochees did was to stand with folded hands in token of 
submission before god Hari Kali, outside the compound of the 
sacred euificc 

The missionary and lus wife, thenigh cholera r of a Mrulent 
type had broken out, bravely determined to remain at their 
post They were, however, horrified to hear that their new 
converts, and even the most zealous among them were, in 
conjunction with the heathens, going to worship what the) con 
sidered to be the very devil So they ran to the spot to see 
if they could dissuade the newl) made Christians from doing 
such an un-Christian and impious act as idol-worship 

On reaching the spot, they began to remonstrate, in no 
gentle language, with the converts, upon their sacrilegious con 
duct The Moochees did not like this interference The fre 
quent and sudden deaths around them had completely de 
moralized them Besides, being only nominal converts, they 
saw no harm in what they were doing So, they tried to ap- 
pease the infuriated missionary couple by telling them in very 
imploring tones, that even one knew that they were offering 
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puja to Han Kali, not for the sahatnn of their souls, but onl) 
for protection from cholera 

Some one amongst them, shrewder than his fellows, pro- 
posed to the missionary and his wife that the best thing for 
them would be not to offend the goddess Hari Kali, b) refusing 
her puja just then “Let us,” said they, “now gne Puja to 
Han Kali and avert this danger And when the danger is 
over, wc can then go to church and ask forgiveness of our 
Lord ” 

Of the husband and wife, the latter was the more 
zealous She said, “Who is Han Kali 2 He is a devil He 
can do us no harm I will shew jou that jour Han Kali can 
do me no harm” So sajing, she proceeded, with her stick 
in hand, towards the image, inspite of the protest of the Moo 
chees, Hindu and Christian What she did afterwards, we can 

o 

not approve of In short, with her stick, she broke the 
image 1 

The Moochees, though} highly offended, could do nothing, 
for the offenders were an Englishman and his lad) They, how- 
e\er, managed the puja somehow or other All the Moochees 
came to the conclusion that the lady had offended a might) 
god b) her conduct, and that in no time she would be made 
to feel it 

It so happened, however, that the lady on coming back 
to her quarters found herself suddenly overtaken by sickness 
In short, she and her husband found that it w as cholera b) 
which she had been attacked There was no medical help 
near at hand, though they had a medicine chest with them, 
with which the missionary treated his wife as best as he could 
Within eight hours of the attack, however, the lady died The 
grief-stricken husband remembered very well how the Moochees 
had threatened the wrath of Hari-Kali §o, what he did, w as 
to leave the place before dawn, with lus dead wife and 
12 
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valuables, for the nearest settlement, vhuh v .as some si\ miles 
off 

Early m the morning all the Moochtts c.ame to know of 
this melancholy afinir Of course, ever) one attributed the 
death of the* Indy to the wrath of I lari Kali All .Moachce 
converts then sought to be re converted into Hinduism ' But 
their Hindu brethren would not tale them in, ns the) said, 
thej had been polluted hj accepting Christianity However, 1 
great meeting of the Moochees followed, and hundreds assemb 
led to consider the question iiow the f hristian Moooheis could 
be taken back into the fold of the pure Moochee communitj 
It was at last decided that ever) convert Moochee should pa> 
a fine for the purpose of penance and feast 'I hus the) were 
restored to their original position 

The above stor) is token down fromtjic st»terjrenj_of one of 
the Moochee converts who looJT a prominent part in the above 
puja affair 



hie Gonm-ss k\i ff wdtiie 

GRASS-HOPPER * 


I ow at the Goddess Kalocs shrine 
His knee a zealot ben t, 

\nd in a fit of liolj zeal, 

From Hca\cn but rare!} sent, 

He \owed that chosen from his herds, 
A\ith all comcment speed, 

^The lordliest of the buffalo bulls, 
Should m her honour bleed 

• 

T he Goddess hailed with glad assent 
This tribute to her fame, 

\nd waited longing!} and long 
Ihe gift that ne\er came 


* The natives of India having been ostracized from the public services 
of ih-ir countr}, the Government, in a fit of liol) zeal, reserved lhe Postal 
Department for the benefit of the children of the soil Bui the sacred promise 
was broken m the case of the higher offices at first The subordinate offices 
jet looked ver) tempting and the} too were then occupied b> the “Poor 
\\ hues” and gradual!) the Department w is Gtlel almost from top to bottom 
with others than the naUves of the sod * 


iN'ni \n t ski i< m s 


<d 


ikfnt, lu. r feu \iith -.to tilling t< tr, 

I lu ell YlHIt fi li ag mi, 
i old lur of drought and failing crop', 

Of toil and want, and pun 

• 

And kali i , pits touched dt rrt t d 
l'lnl In Ins so \ should keep 
kill in liLti of lordh kuffalo 
Might sa< rifiee a sheep 

Dr) mg tears, the man went forth, 

\nd sainl) strose to find, 

Among his fat and thru mu flock. 

One halt, or lean, or blind 

1 he hours glide !>>, da) follows d i) 
\nd when llie Goddess chid, 
lie strose to still her lawful ire 
1!) promising a kid * 

1 or her, and her alone 1 , should be 

1 he first that came to hand 

lie Ind not counted, first would conn. 

I he fattest of Ins band 

So time went on and once igain 

Before her he appe irs 

Lies prostrate at great lvalce’s feet, 

\nd bathes them with his tears, 

“Goddess 1 look down and pit) me. 

My children cr) lor bread, 

A kid is mucin; deign to accept 
A gras£ hopper instead ” 
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‘A\ oil, be it so ’ ’ The Goddess said, 

In deep disgust and pain , 

\nd rendered bolder bj her words 

1 lie zealot spoke again 
* 

“Lad) , ’ he s ud, 1 to c iteli ) ou one 
\\ onld cost me time and trouble, 

« Stretch out jour band in jonder field, 
\nd take them from the stubble ’’ 

1 luis India’ to th> prater at last 
\ gracious e ir is lent 
Not buffalo, sheep, or kid is here 
Put grass hoppers are sent 
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In those early days when gods did not disdain to come down 
from their celestial abodes to hold converse with men below — 
that such things happened, the Bible is our witness — the 
fishermen of Bengal prayed to Heaven to be protected from 
thieves Iheir god, for each caste had its own, came down 
to listen to what they had to say The fishermen said that 
leir custom was to spread nets m rivers at night and watch 
ut the river breeze induced sleep, and when they fell down 
overpowered by it, the thieves stole, all the fishes that w r ere 
netted They, therefore, prayed for Something to neutralize 
the effects of the nver-breeze Their god was moved to pity and 
gave them mosquitoes as a remedy against drowsiness Thus 
came mosquitoes in India, says the legend of the fishermen 
The Bannias amassed gold, and were, in like manner, robbed 
by thieves They prayed to their god to afford them some 
protection from the robbers of their hard earned property The 
god came down and said that the fishermen had got mosquitoes, 
and those insects ought to be a sufficient protection to them 
also The Bannias said that they had acquired a bad name 
for themselves by their economical habits They were consider 
ed stingy, so stingy indeed, that even the mosquitoes have 
been affected by this foul rumour Indeed, they have been so 
scared away by the rumour that they (the mosquitoes) avoided 
them as they did not expect a drop of blood from them ( They 
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wanted something more potent than mosquitoes On reflection, 
the god gai e them poisonous snakes Thus came these reptiles 
in India The terror of being bitten by snakes which glided 
about at night, gave, in those dajs, sufficient protection to 
the Banpius from thieves 

Thus did India get its scourges, one by one, obtained by 
the people themselves, by their selfish folly But, at one time, 
a national prayer was offered up to all the gods of the countrj 
1 he gods had desired the people to lne in peace, and treat 
all men as brethren and perform all religious sacrifices The 
people followed the rule of life thuj laid down by the thirty- 
three millions of gods for them The result w'as disastrous , 
for, the) forgot to fight and thus became objects of attack to 
all ungodl) and pow erful nations 

When the entire nation pra\ed, all the gods came down, 
and these thirty-three millions of celestial beings witfl their 
consorts looked, says the legend, like a swarm of glow-worms 
They filled the whole heaven, and were >et fifty miles deep 1 The 
people with folded hands prayed to the gods to be protected from 
the imaders of their country 

The god of the fishermen thus replied addressing the people, — 
“You ought to haie no fear of any invader I have given your 
country masquito No foreign nation will consequently care 
to come to India ” The people submitted that mosquitoes would 
be no protection at all 

The god of the Baninas then said that he had given them 
poisonous snakes, and surely no nation would, after that, 
venture to come to India The people again demurred 

The thirty-three millions of gods with their consorts then 
held a consultation amongst themsehes, but could arrive at 
no definite and satisfactory conclusion One goddess interrupt- 
ed the sproceedings by declaring That she would do the needful 
She would gne cholera, and that would afford the most 
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adequate protection to India against all invaders The name 
of this ever to be feared goddess is Ola Debi or the Cholera 
Goddess 

The deluded people of India accepted the gift with joy, but 
they were not yet satisfied The gods held another conference, 
and they at last succeeded in arming at a definite conclusion 
They said that invasions of India could only be made bj powerful 
nations, and powerful nations come from cold countries 1 o make 
India intolerable to such people, the country ought to be made 
hot Thus two hot months were given to India — the months 
of Baisakh and Jaishta The gods calculated that any nation 
from the cold countries, however tenacious of purpose, would be 
compelled to flee from their beloved Inden, when subjected to 
the heat of April, May and June 

The overpowering heat which makes the life of ever) inhabi- 
tant of the Indian plains miserable, reminds us of the above 
legend which w re heard in our early days , and which is still 
believed in by the ignorant masses of fhe country r as true If 
jou ask them to explain how r , in spite oi the mosquitoes, the 
cobras, the cholera and the heat, India has been taken pos- 
session of by a nation hailing trom a cold country, the believers 
in the above legend will tell you that, in this iron age, the 
gods have been rendered powerless by men And are not the 
English, they will tell you, a nation powerful enough to defy 
even the ordinances of so many gods as thirty three millions ? 

We are, however, disposed to agree with the gods that the 
heat of April, May and June ought to be sufficient terror to 
any people frofn any cold country The gods were right in their 
calculation, but they had no idea of the tenacity of purpose of 
an Englishman Many of those Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
who come to India to earn money by entering service, do not 
act wisely They do no good ( to, themselves in any way, by 
coming out here India is as mucl/drcary to them, as Siberia is to 
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a Russian prisoner They have to leave society behind to find no 
society here They have to li\e alone in the midst of millions of 
aliens They have to leave dear surroundings of their earl} days 
to live amongst strangers They ha\e to do the same thing over 
again, all the days of their lives Their pay is fat no doubt, 
but their work is hard too They have barely time to enjoy 
the necessary sleep of se\en hours The heat is unbearable 
foranatne it can well be conceived how dreadful it must be 
to inhabitants of cold countries It is true they earn some 
money , but what of that? When in their old age they go home 
with their bags of money, they find themselves again in the 
midst of strangers, with no friends and rib congenial spirits to 
make their existence bearable All that they gain is that they 
die rich, if that is any consolation at all The best thing for 
them is for most of them to go home Let those who can spend 
their day s on hills alone remain for the purpose of ruling,, the 
country 



ONE OF L'HE LAST KINGS OV 
BENGAL 


Whln the Bengalees were independent, the) were a warlike 
race Martial spirit, like Goddess Lahslinn, is fickle, and 
travels from one nation to another A nation which is weak 
now', may become strong under the impulse of circumstances 
This can at once be proved by a reference to history I he 
Bengalees were at one time not only a warlike, but also a con 
qutring, race This was under the Sen Kings of the province 
These Sens are Kayasthas according to A) in Akbari, a.-d- 
Vaidyas according to popular belief 

The most w arlihe of these Sen Kings was Yijoy He con 
quered Assam, Madras and Ceylon, and sent a fleet to the 
West by the Ganges, with what result is not known But the 
martial spint of the nation began to decline after the reign of 
ofVijoy Bengal was at last wrested by the Mussalmans from 
the hands of its old King, Lakshman Sen 

He is called Lakshmama by the Mussalman authors But 
popularly it is believed that the last Sen King of Bengal was 
Lakshman Sen who, when the Mussalmans came, was eight) 
years of age When the Mussalmans invaded Bengal, lie fled 
without offering them any battle The Mussalman authors 
refer to a legend in connection with this King of Bengal 
It is this Astrologers had predicted that if his mother gave 
him birth at a certain auspicious moment, he world live to 
reign eighty years in Bengal His mother was big with child, 
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when his Other died The auspicious moment was approach- 
ing , but the infant m the womb was in a hurry to be born, 
and, indeed, he would ha\e come down two hours before 
tire auspicious moment, had not the mother adopted a sure 
means of prerenting it She had hersblf hung up by the two 
feet, w ith the head dow n wards She was taken dowm at the proper 
time , and when she gar e birth to her child (Lahshman Sen) 
he was immediately proclaimed King The mother, however, 
died of the means she had adopted to secure eighty years' 
reign for her son 

After Vijoy Sen, the Bengalees devoted themselves to arts, 
sciences, and literature Mitlnla was the centre of the Naya phi- 
losophy, but Bengal soon after eclipsed that famous seat of 
learning The Nay a (logic), the Tantra (religious philosophy), 
literature, mathematics and poetry , etc, engrossed the attention 
of the higher classes of Bengalees during the days of the 
' last Sen Kings of Bengal 

The last Kin^, Lakshm&i^ Sen, was himself a great poet, 
and he surrounded himself by poets His wife was a poetess, so 
was his son, so was his daughter-in-law, and so were his minis- 
ters The great Jaydeva was the first poet at his court, and 
his rival was Umapati Dhar This Umapati Dhar was a 
Suvarnabanik Dr Rajendra I^ala Mittra mistook him for 
a Brahmin, however Jaydeva talks of this Umapati in his 
great book, the best lyrical poem in the world, the Geeta 
Govinda We said Lahshman Sen was himself a poet , some 
of lus pieces are extant, and they are written in Bengalee 
characters 

Fancy the spectacle of a King and his cabinet devoting 
themselves to poetic pleasures 1 The village communities took 
care of themselves , and, being too strong for the governors, 
remained virtually independent The" King could be only ap 
proached by a subject wath a Sloka (couplet) 'in hand There was 
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no other way of having access to him A good sentiment, a 
happy simile, or an apt metaphor earned the day with him 

The King had once sent his son to a distant part of his 
dominions on some business The wife of his son pined away 
The son could not come h6me without the permission of the 
King, his master , nor could he himself \ enture to ask it But the 
wife of his son conceived and earned out a bold plan She enter 
ed the bed chamber of the King, her father-in-la ( w, when he was 
out, and wrote a couplet which is known to almost all pandits 
versed in Sansknt But there is no harm m giving a translation 
of the couplet It is this — 

“The clouds are pouring without intermission, and the pea 
cocks are dancing with joy , on such a day, death or my beloved 
alone can remove my sufferings ” 

The King, on entenng his room for his afternoon nap, saw 
the k couplet on the wall, and was deeply moved On inquir) 
he learnt that it was the work of his daughter-in-law ! He 
left his bed, and immediately sent rfn express for his son 

On another occasion, the King absented himself from home 
for a considerable time to the detriment of business, because of 
his love for a low born damsel His son sent him two couplets 
which were addressed to a river They may be translated thus 
“Generally cool art thou, O river ' and transparent by nature 
Thou art thyself not only pure, but makest every thing pure 
by thy touch But more Art not thou the life of all living 
things ? Why then dost thou flow downwards ?” 

The penitent King, of course, hastened to his capital When 
the Mussalmans came, the King was eighty years old It is 
further said he had no heirs He called all the philosophers 
of his court together The) were all poets and pious men , and 
none of them had any taste for fighting, They all addressed the 
King in these terms Life wls like a drop of water on r> lotus leaf 
The ooject of life was salvation It was only mad men who 
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fought for the acquirement of earthlj blessings It was a horri- 
ble sin to shed the blood of an animal , how much more horri- 
ble then it was to shed human blood 1 Let the Mussalmans 
enjoy the blessings of the world They were fools to endanger 
their hereafter for such worthless advantages They must en- 
danger it, if they possessed them at the cost of others “Let us,” 
said they, “enjoy the nectar that flowed from the lotus feet of 
Sree Krishna ” , 

English education has effected a good deal of change in 

the instincts of the Hindus of Bengal But yet the feelings, 

which guided the last Sen King and his^ advisers, have not lost 

their hold complete^ upon their minds Political agitation and 

political privileges are ideas imported from the West, and the 

Bengalees have not been able to acclimatize them yet in their 

country What the rulers need to keep them contented is to 

leave them alone, with the enjoyment of their simple "food, 

domestic enjojments, intellectual pleasures, and religious e\- 

* 

erases If the~rulers of ^he land had not tried to intei fere 
with the domestic arrangements of the Bengalees and vsith 
their cherished objects and notions, there would have grovn 
no political institution or newspaper in our country 



A STORY OF PATRIOTISM 
IN BENGAL * 


Thf death of our lamented countryman, Mr Gancsh Vasudev 
Joslu of Poona, ahd thq attempt of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal (Sir Ashley Eden) to snub Mr O’Donnell, a District 
Magistrate, for directing public attention to the abuses of the 
indigo planting system m Behar, reminds us of a promise, we 
had made to a friend, of disclosing to the world the secret of the 
jrigin of the great indigo disturbance in Bengal in which millions 
of indigo ryots and other Bengalees shewed a degree of patriot * - 
ism, self-sacrifice and devotion scarcely witnessed m the annals 
of the world before People in jail refused to sow indigo, though 
solemn promises were held out by the authorities to set them free , 
to rebuild their houses, which had been destroyed by their 
opponents, the planters , and to restore to them their families, 
wives and children w'ho had been roaming m the country 
as beggars People refused to sow indigo even for a year 
Thousands thus preferred indescribable misery to handling 
indigo seed again 

The rulers of the Empire know not the origin of this great 
combination It is yet a mystery to them as to how a combi 
nation of the apathetic Bengalee ryots, a combination in w Inch 
about five millions of men took part, was brought about so 
secretly and so suddenly without the authorities knowing any- 
thing about it We shall disclose the secret to day, <for the 


* This appeared in 18S0 in the Amuti Ba~ar Patnla 
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benefit of the rulers of the land There is no longer any need 
for secrecy as both the noble heroes of our'story are dead 

In the village of Chougatcha, district Nadia, lived tv o gentle- 
men, Babus Vishnu Charan Biswas and Digambar Biswas 
They were both men of some property Babu Vishnu Charan„ 
was a small Zemindar, and Babu Digambar, a Mahajan, that is, 
he lent money and paddy on interest They were not acquainted 
with the English language, but they were men of indomitable 
preseverence and courage They were, besides, men of heart, 
and had a large share of that intelligence which generally cha- 
racterises a Bengalee gentleman Both qf them served as Dewans 
of several indigo factories m the district of Nadia, and they 
were obliged to leave semce in disgust, as Dewans of indigo 
factories, who had hearts, had to do in those days 

In those days, the indigo planters of Bengal governed the 
country with despotic s\\ ay Sir Frederic Halliday was not 
°iware of the real state of affairs, and the planters found in him 
a warm friend and supporter So much so that the ignorant 
ryot had been led to believe that the Government had a share 
m all the indigo concerns of the country The more intelligent 
believed that the Lieutenant-Governor was personally interested 
in some indigo factories At least, the planters never failed to 
give circulation to that rumour, to the damage of that worthy 
statesman’s character In short, the planters obtained the 
support of the executive, from the police constable to 
the head of the province, m their acts of spoliation and 
oppression 

They held courts, criminal and civil, and awarded all sorts 
of punishment They confined men in their own jails, and 
sometimes did much wmrse They were not respectors of persons 
and Zemindars and ryots trembled before them In short, they 

O 

were the*absolute masters of the persons and prope^ ’ > ^qf the 
people, and they never failed to exercise, to f) S. vnt, 
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the despotic powers they possessed I lie ryots meek!) suffered, 
for they had no help If the> resisted, their Milages were 
plundered, and sometimes burnt down and some of them murder 
ed '1 he Magistrates punished, not the planters, but the injured 
ryots T he ring leaders were sent to prison on alleged charges 
of damaging indigo crops and others too numerous to mention, 
and this kept the people m a quiet state 

It was during the government of Sir Frederic Ilalhday, that 
this system of growing indigo was pushed to its uttermost limits 
Previously the planters fought amongst themselves, and thus 
enhanced the value of the indigo rjot, and he obtained pro 
lection from rival planters But the shrewd planters saw their 
mistake, and formed themselves into a body for the purpose of 
avoiding these internal dissensions From that day the indigo 
ryots of Bengal became utterly Jiclpless And when everything 
was "rife for an outburst, Babus Vishnu Cliaran and Digambar 
applied the lighted match to the fuse It took, howev er, tvs"/ 
years to ignite the whole country ' f 

Babu Vishnu Charan left the planter’s service in disgust 
He -saw, and was made to do, things which shocked his feelings, 
and he at last came to the determination of not serving the 
planters, but to expel them from the country, if possible 
He knew that the planters never resorted to law courts unless 
they were forced by circumstances Law was expensive , but 
this deterred them not so much as the idea that going to the 
law courts would cause damage to their prestige “Why should 
I allow that damaging idea to be circulated that I am not strong 
enough to subdue refractory ryots and that I have a master in 
the hakims?” thought the average planter Babu Vishnu Chat an 
thought that the first thing necessary was to defy the planter , the 
second to fight a battle and win it , and the third, to rouse the 
whole country He knew tliat the first battle won would secure 
to him allies The ryots had been goaded to desperation for they 
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were reduced almost to the condition of Carolina slaves inspite 
of the law-courts w ith which the country was studded 

He counselled with Digambar Biswas who heartily entered 
into the plot It was just at the time when Nana Saheb was or- 
ganizing his revolt Nana’s efforts were directed against the Gov- 
ernment, those of the two Biswases against the planters The first 
thing that they did was to prevent the ryots of their village from 
sowing indigo, and to promise them protection They sent envoys 
to other \ illages to induce the ryots to join in the combination, and 
engaged the services of renowned lathials (clubmen) whom they 
brought from the east, 1 e , Barnsal All the villages declined to 
join them except one, and to that village tliey sent eight spearsmen 
for its protection The planter, who was thus defied, resolved 
to nip the rebellion in the bud, and collected about a thousand 
men, about one hundred of whom were regulars Mind all 
these preparations were being made within eight to ten miles of 
the sudder station, the tow n of Nadia 1 . 

The planters spread a rumour to the effect that they would 
attack the village of Chpugatcha on a certain day, and in the morn- 
ing of that day actually advanced towards it But wheeling round 
suddenly, they attacked the village which had joined the two 
Biswases I he villagers had entrenched themselves within an im- 
penetrable fence, but, deceived by the rumour of the planters, they 
had sent away four out of the eight lancers they had for their own 
protection to help the gamson of Chougatcha They wete thus 
taken at a disadvantage, and found themselves surrounded 
by one thousand men l he fence protected them for a time, 
but eventually the village was taken by assault and plundered, 
one of the Sharlawallas or spearsmen being wounded, who subse- 
quently died in the factory 

So the first battle was lost, and the combination might have 
collapsed, but for an extremely lucky circumstance About 
that time, the distnct of Nadia was in charge of a young and 
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join, you ” The Biswases did pay the amount The planters 
obtained decrees against many ryots, but the money was un- 
grudgingly paid by the Biswases There were ryots who were 
rascally enough to lay blackmail upon the Biswases simply 
for their forbearance m not going against them 1 

Another village joined them, and another Within the course 
of a year and-a-half, they found the factory tottenng The 
ryots had beconJe then the stronger party The tidings spread 
far and wide that the indigo ryots had fought and won against 
the planters This the ryots could never believe before Babus 
Vishnu Charan and Digambar shewed by their disinterested 
patriotism that it was possible, even for little men like them, 
to wage a war with the formidable planters of Bengal and that 
successfully The prestige of the planters was thus utterly 

destroyed The ryots of Lokenathpore concern in the same 

* 

district were the next to take up arms, and within the course 
of two years, from the time the patriots had taken into their 
head to form, a combination against the planters, the whole 
of Bengal was up against them 

The Babus examined thfeir accounts and found that the whole 
affair had cost them only seventeen thousand rupees, a large sum 
considenng that they were only middle class men, but ridiculously 
small when the gigantic results obtained were considered They 
never made speeches, nor did the newspapers parade their 
good works Their names are not even known, and this is the 
first time that We are induced to give publicity to their doings 
Both of them have left descendants, but Babu Digambar was 
ruined, andTns son is not m comfortable circumstances now 
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[ In Three Acts ] 

ACT I 

(The Secretary of State receiving a deputation from Man- 
chester Merchants ) 

Deputation — The true interests of India are thus neglected 
It is the duty of the Government of India to make India rich 
and contented 

Secretary of State — We are always very glad to recene prac- 
tical suggestions from you , ( 

Deputation — We are all practical men, my Lord We shall 
prove to your lordship how the resources of India have been 
frittered away First, then, India is an agricultural country Do 
you admit that, my Lord ? 

Secretary — Certainly 

Deputation — Your lordship will also admit that cotton is- 
indigenous in India ' 

Secretary — Yes, there cannot be any manper of doubt in that 

Deputation — That being so, is it not clear that India should 
grow cotton, only cotton, and nothing but cotton ? 

'Secretary — I am all attention 

Deputation — Our second proposition is that, England is 
a manufacturing country Can there be any doubt, therefore, 
that India should grow cotton and England should weave? 
Is not this a providential arrangement ? 
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Secretary —lam hearing you with absorbing interest 
Deputation — A fish must not run, nor a dog fly , Nature docs 
not permit it You must not, therefore, permit India to t\ea\e 
India has a destiny of its own — a. great destiny AVc ha\e 
conquered India for benevolent purposes We must, therefore, 
grant her the inestimable privilege of growing as much cotton 
as we want We must also grant her the additional privilege 
of purchasing the* clothes manufactured m our nulls How is 
it that our manufactures are not more largely consumed in 
that country ? 

Secretary — The men there are poor * 

Deputation — So >ou must fitrst of all make them rich by 
dev eloping the resources of the country A thorough agricul- 
tural education must bt. given India should grow cotton, only 
cotton, and nothing but cotton, and that will make India 
nrji 

Secretary — \ ou forget the second part of your proposition, 
that India should use cottcJn manufactured by you only, use 
nothing but cotton, and use more cotton 
Deputation — Just so 

Secretar} — AVc shall issue instructions to India and we hope 
the> will prove satisfactory to you 


ACT II 

(Ftescni /wo Indian rulers ) 

Ruler 1st — AA'e must do something to please Manchester, 
at least so we are ordered to do 

Ruler 2nd — It is not a hard task, for with all their wasdom, 
nothing is easier than to befool thern ^ 

Ruler i*st — But the difficulty is to please .them without creat- 
ing a howl here in India 
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Ruler 2nd — Tlint can be done casil) enough We can spe 
a few thousands upon some agricultural scholarships It will he 
nobody , but it will cost little, please Manchester and enbghtc 
ed native public opinion in t India 

Ruler ist — What do you mean by enlightened native pub 
opinion ? 

Ruler 2nd — The leading men in chief cities, who ha 
never seen a blade of grass in their lives ' 

Ruler 2nd — Let it be done then 


ACT III 

(An England-returned Agricultural Professor and his pttpili 
Pupil ist. — Sir, is it time that we should sow paddy? 
Professor — Don’t ash me that, you can inquire about it 
a cbmmon cultivator That is not a scientific question I d 
not go to England, interview Mr Gladstone, and study chenf. 
try to be pestered with such petty matters Bring soils and 
shall analyse them for you < 

Pupil 2nd — I gave some the other aay, for the purpose < 
analysis 

Professor — Yes, I found in them silica, allunnna, veg 
table and animal matter Ask the cuhvators of the country I 
Come to me with specimens of soil, and I shall analyse them,- 
for a reasonable consideration 

Pupil 2 — What will they gain by your analysis, Sir ? 
Professor — That is, again, a foolish question They will gai 
knowledge What is more valuable than knowledge itself? 

* Pupil 2 — You have analysed the soils that I brought , w hr 
are they fit for ? 

Professor — Well, I have thrown them away'after'analysis 
Pupil 2 — I don’t mean^that You have analysed the soi 
What crops will grow best in them ? 
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Professor —That, of course, jou must learn by experiments 
First, jou sou the lands with, say, paddy If paddy fails, sow 
wheat If it fails, sou sugar-cane And in this manner within 
the course of tuenty to twenty-fix e jears jou shall be able to 
know, of course, if jou conduct jour experiments with care, 
uhat jour lands are fit for 

P 3 — Sir, we have come here to learn Some of us would 
like to learn how to cure tobacco, some to learn how to grow 
long-stapled cotton, and good tea Some are for improving 
jute, and some sugar-cane There are others who are for 
the improvement of silk, and some are for tussar, lac 
and rhea 

P 4 —My ambition does not go so far I would like to 
learn how to make my lands yield more paddy, wheat, pulses, 
etc , than it does now 

Prof — Well, you mention crops which I have nexer seen 
in England, and some of them I haxe never heard of in my life 
Neither the sa\ r ants m England, nor men like Bright and Glad- 
stone could gixe me aijy hint as to the existence of the crops 
jou mention I cannot call, therefore, all these crops respect- 
able If jou want to learn from me how to groxv any respect- 
able crop, I can teach you how to grow Scotch beans and 
oats I saw them grown in Scotland 

P 4 — Will you then let us know uhat you will teach us, 
besides the process by which soils are analysed ? 

Prof — Well, if you want to know how to grow jute, and 
such other things, you can go and ask a common cultivator But 
I shall teach j'ou the curious process how the plant draws its 
moisture from the soil, and how the sap is beautifully carried 
through meandering veins I shall explain to you how the leaves 
and flowers get their colour I shall — 

P 5 — Q Suddenly appearing ) — The new plough that you 
gave me does not work * 
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Prof — What, that splendid plough constructed on scien 
tific principles designed after the model of the latest inven- 
tions m America 1 

P S — They are too heavy for the cattle to drag 
Prof — Is that all ? Then indent for a pair of bullocks from 
Ayrshire or Kentucky, and the plough will work beautifully 
P 6 — My father, Sir, has asked me to return you the 
harrowing machine He says that he prefers his 4-anna harrow 
to yours which, you say, is worth Rs 25 The 4-anna imple- 
ment works less effectually, but then it costs onl> 4 annas We 
cannot afford to pay Rs 25 for a harrow 

P 7 — Talking ofimplements, Sir, the winnowing machine is 
broken 

Prof — Then have it repaired 
P 7 — They cannot repair it here 

r Prof — Well, then, in that case you must send it to England 
P 7 — My father says very hard things of you < 

Prof - What does he say ? 

P 7 — He says that you are a — humbug ' 

Prof — ( Solus ) I feel that I have yet something more to 
learn I am extremely doubtful whether m) pupils will stick 
to me to learn only vegetable physiology, and the analysis 
of soils 
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It Was on the day of the elephant procession at Delhi, when Lord 
Lytton rode the painted elephant as the Mussalman Emperors of 
Delhi used to do, that the following incident happened. Lord 
Lytton headed the procession on a huge and painted elephant, 
and was followed by the Indian Princes, according to then rank 
Suddenly, one of the latter, one of the biggest amongst them as 
also the most respected, left the procession with his elephant 
and hurned towards his tent Lord Lytton saw it and was 
Aghast with rage and astonishment All the European nations 
were looking on with wonder and envy the grand ceremony 
which Lord Beaconsfield had entrusted Lord Lytton to carry 
out successfully * “And jvould a subordinate Prince in India 
spoil all by his contumacy ? What does he mean by thus leaving 
the procession in a huff — cried Lord Lytton vowing deep 
revenge “ It is an insult to the Empress, and the Maharajah must 
be made an example of," muttered he. 

But while Lord Lytton was thinking what steps to take, for 
he had been taken by surprize, the Maharajah had, m the mean- 
time, reached his camp The matter was immediately telegraph- 
ed to London It was represented that either the Maharajah 
was positively disloyal or he was impertinent and defiant and 
he having insulted the Empress before the entire body of the 

* Lord Beaconsfield, when Prime Minister, found an opportunity of carrying 
out ah idea which he had been cnteTtairung from his early youth, vis,, of 
making Queen Victoria the Empress of India and.installmg her Representative 
on the throne of Delhi with pomp, w orthy of the occasion. ^ 
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Princes of India and the Representatives of all European na 
lions, and at a time when the Empire was being proclaimed, 
it was essential that he should be made an example of The 
Secretary of State naturally took a serious view of the supposed 
affront, and sanctioned all sorts of punishment for the Maharajah, 
and left everything at the absolute disposal of Lord Lytton 
Thus armed, Lord Lytton began his operations The fact was, 
the little incident had cast a gloom over tho^c high officials 
who were all pledged to have the ceremony performed without 
a hitch A suspicion lurked in their mind whether the Maha- 
rajah could have acted in the way he had done, if he had not 
some support from somewhere It was determined to watch 
the Maharajah narrowly, and troops were posted round his tent 
without his knowledge, and he was asked to supply forthwith an 
explanation, as to why he had left the procession as it were in 
anger and thereby insulted the British flag, and made himself 
an object of observation to the entire body of Indian Princes, * 
4 The Maharajah was terrified, and he did all he could to ap- 
pease the wrath of the Imperial Government. He professed 
the most ardent loyalty to the British Crown, and declared that 
he did not come away from any desire to insult the British flag, 
or from any feeling of disappointment or anger, but that he had 
an engagement "which it was not possible for him to break 

This reply at once raised the Imperial feebngs of Lord Lyt- 
toh to the highest pitch “So he had an engagement,” thought 
Lord Lytton “Blit what engagement could be more binding than 
the one he had broken ? ” He thought that the Maharajah was 
evading a reply, and was thus adding insult to injury' His de- 
position was determined upon, and his tent was surrounded by 
troops, — this tithe openly The Maharajah was then called upon 
to give a more explicit explanation within so many hours, on de- 
fault of which he would be dealt with as he deserved- fot his 
impertinence and disloyalty. 
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The Maharajah trembled with fear, and he'd rote to the Foreign 
Secretary with great humility to be so good as to pay him 
\isit, as he did not like to go out, for, his tents had been sui 
rounded by British troops before the ejes of other Princes, 
and that if he would be so good as to come, he would be able 
to gne him a most satisfactory explanation, and clear his cha- 
racter from all blame The matter was referred to the Execu- 
tive Council, and it was determined upon to give the Maharajah 
a chance So the Foreign Secretary proceeded to Ins tent in 
great pomp, attended by lots of subordinates 

He found the Maharajah in a most anxious state of mind, 
and waiting for him with the greatest .impatience When the 
Secretary came, the Maharajah caught hold of his hand and 
took him aside, and with heightened colour on Ins cheeks, 
breathed the explanation into his cars When the Secretary 
first came he wore a very severe expression, befitting the 
occasion, but when he heard the explanation of the Maharajah, 
0 he could not, however, help laughing outright He laughed and 
laughed till tears trickled down his cheeks The incident 
occurred in this wise. While the Maharajah was riding on his 
elephant with the procession, he felt a call of nature. Now, 
everybody must know that a call of nature is sometimes as 
inexorable as a debt of nature, and he found the absolute 
necessity of flying to his tent at once. 1 he safest course would, 
no doubt, have been, for him to ask Lord Lytton, — “ Sir, please 
let me go out ,” but this he did not, or could not 

The Secretary earned the explanation to the Viceroy and 
Council who were anxiously waiting to hear what the Maharajah 
had to say in defence 'I he explanation astounded them , and 
though some laughed, they vividly found the awkwardness of their 
position, as they had telegraphed the matter to England, and the in- 
formation had been probably put before the Cabinet, and perhaps 
the British public There was no lielp for it, though The Secre- 
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tfiry of State was immediately informed that the matter had 
been satisfactorily settled and he was requested to convey the 
intelligence to the British public, if h,s previous telegram had 
been sent to the press Lord Lytton thus kept the real nature 
of the incident a secret from the Secretary of State, and he im- 
pressed upon all the officials to sec that the matter was not al- 
lowed to ooze out and be published ,n the Indian newspapers 
The above story was told to us by Madame Blavatshy who saw 
it m a Russian paper, which had been supplied with the informa 
tion by the Russian Representative here on that occasion 
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India owes more to England than she can e\er repay, is a 
sentiment we found in the columns of op Anglo-Indian paper 
a few days ago This is very well-known to the people of this 
country, and always acknowledged by them gratefully Perhaps 
England also owes some obligations to the people of this country. 
They say m honest pndeithat, “ we have generously given you 
education, good roads, railways, law courts and many' other 
institutions ” That is all true, but we shall here tell a nice story 
of a Brahmin and a plebeian, who met accidentally on their 
way to Calcutta. They accosted each other, and came to know 
that they were going in the same direction, for the same 
purpose, viz , to Calcutta in search of employment Says the 
Brahmin to the other * “ Now, as you are a low-caste man and 
can only be a menial servant, you can be provided for at once 
I will do it for you , be my servant, and I will make you a 
reasonable allowance ” This was agreed to by the other 

The Brahmin had very dirty clothes on, while his servant 
had provided himself with clean pieces Says the Brahmin 
again — “ Rama,” (this was the name of his just-appointed 
servant) “ this cannot be, I, your master, to put on such dirty 
clothes and you to wear such clean and nice ones ! This won’t 
do People will laugh at me, but that I don’t care, but they 
Will laugh at yoi? So let us exchange clothes” To this^5*' > ' 
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reasonable request, Rama, of course, gave lus assent, And the) 
changed their clothes, and thus attired, they came at last to 
Calcuttta 

'I he Brahmin rented a small hut, and asked Rama whether 
he had any money with him “ Yes, two rupees I brought from 
home for passage expenses,” sajs Rama " Well, give me these 
two rupees, we must provide for our immediate wants,” sajs 
the Brahmin, “and besides, the landlord will have »o be paid 
one rupee in advance " Of course, Rama could not object to 
this second, and still more reasonable, request, 

Says the Brahmin again “Now, Rama, you are servant, 
I am master. It is your duty to see that I may be puh 
to no trouble You must do all the work of the house y^ n 
indolent man never prospers m this world Besides, tp/ful you 
the truth, I am a little strict If I find you jn faulf^ I will dis- 
miss ypu immediately Well, have you finished all the house- 
hold work? " “ Yes, Sir,” says Rama “ Have you had a belly- 
ful of rice ?” asks the master (Now, be it remembered, the mar- 
keting was made with Rama’s money ) " Yes, Sir,” replies Rama 
again Then the Brahmin tells him, “Now let me take my rest 
and afternoon nap, w’hile you go to the streets to beg Take 
care, don’t loiter m the streets I shall judge you by the 
amount you bring home ” 

Rama went to beg, and his master slept. In the evening, 
Rama came back with a good many annas in his pocket His 
pocket was heavy with copper Of course, all that Rama brought 
was taken by the master Rama worked as a servant when at 
home and left it for begging every day, When he came home 
every evening, his master, of course, appropriated all his earnihgs 
And, in this manner, after a couple of months, the Brahmin 
found'a good many rupees m his box 

One vfay he had som^ private talk with his servant 
“ Rama, ” said he, “ you must go home to my wife < I must 
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make a remittance to her, for, she must be in want 
I am sorry I can’t send her much, for, you bring in a 
very small amount daily And to tell you the truth, you are a 
very stupid servant Indeed, I had intended to dismiss you, 
but I was loath to throw you adnft in the world However, 
carry all this money that I have been able to scrape to- my 
native village to-morrow But stop When you go, what will 
become of me ?■ Besides, as I am sending home every pice 
I have, you must do one thing Stop two days more, and do 
you beg from morn to midnight, so that you can leave me 
provision for the few days that you will be absent ” 

This was settled, and when. Rama was going, he begged of 
his master his passage expenses The master looked angrily 
at him “ Rama, you are getting to be a very expensive luxury, 
you heartless rogue Do you mean that I should starve myself 
to provide you with passage expenses ? A fine servant he 
who wants his passage expenses ! You ass, beg your way 
to my home, and don’t trouble me with your odious selfishness 
again Don’t forget that I am your via bap, and had I not put 
you in the way, and had I not rented this house for you, you 
would have starved in the streets ” 

After providing the Brahmin With expenses for several days, 
Rama left Calcutta, and begged his way to the native village of 
the Brahmin He found out the house of his master, and hand- 
ed over to his master’s wife the money that he had brought 

After providing Rama with some refreshment, the excellent 
wife of the Brahmin asked him, “ What is the nature of the ser- 
vice that your master has been able to secure so soon ?” Rama 
said m reply . “Mother, no service in particular I, as his ser- 
vant, beg in the streets, from the proceeds of which this amount 
of money has been sent to you ” 1 he lady paused for a “moment, 
and said ’“Then, I suppose, you go alone, gnd your master^^s 
not accompany you ” “No, he does not ” said Rama. \ 
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I suppose, when you come back, he takes of you an account 
of the number of houses you resorted to, and the amount jou 
received from each?” "No, that he docs not,” said Rama 
in rcplj “ Is it so ?” — said the lady in replj, “I alwajs knew 
him to be a foolish, worthless, careless and generous sort of 
man He takes no account ? I can guess, the generous fool 
will never prosper It never strikes him that it is in jour power 
to forget jour obligations to him and conceal apportion of the 
daj’s earnings from him His gencrositj will rum him. But 
jou, Rama, don't take advantage of it You must never forget 
that jou can never repaj the debt jou owe to jour master ” 

It may be objected that the story is not quite appropriate, for, a 
large amount of capital came to the country' from England 'i hat 
is quite true, but the story is there , and it is too good to be lost 
and is htnc<_ pul on record 
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MR* KIPLING AND HIS MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
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- 4 

Mr Kipling has published a paper, in the Contemporary Re- 
view, which has created some sensation 0 here on account of the 
intensity of hatred against the people of India, especially those 
of Bengal, that it betrajs It was m this manner that Mr Kip 
ling became famous in England by abusing the people of Ireland 
It is safe to abuse the Insh and the Indians, and it is profitable 
too, and Mr Kipling is quite aware of these two facts, and he 
makes the best of them Mark Twain came to India and was 
feted by Englishmen f He found them strong here, and he 
found that some of them would like it if he abused the people 
As a humorist he lives upon popularity , he found that it would 
serve him better if he flattered the strong and abused the weak, 
and so he did it Mr Kipling knows as well that he has to pay 
court to the strong, and the one short way of pleasing the 
strong is to lea\e him alone and abuse the weak It would be a 
pleasant, though not an ennobling, task to give a suitable reply to 
Mr Kipling, but then we have no desire to imitate the style of 
Mr Kipling for many good reasons Besides, it seems to us that 
there is something like vulgarity m the tone of Mr Kipling, but we 
cannot be certain of this point, English being a foreign tbngue to 
us. Anyhow we do not like to imitate his style, his arguments, 
and his methods 

The object of Mr Kipling" Is to laud up the Indian officials 
and cry down the educated Indians and their friends in Parlia- 

16 
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mcnf. A member of Parliament who tales interest in Indian 
affairs, is an object of dread, and therefore of ridicule and hatred, 
to those Anglo Indian officials, who arc given to idtosvncncies 
He has been ridiculed in Indian novels and pilloried in the co 
lumns of the Anglo Indian pap/ers times without number Do you 
know how Ah Baba became so particularly dear to a class of 
Englishmen here ? He described, in one of his papers, how a 
Parliamentary Member of Radical tendencies came to India, and 
fell from his gharry on the metalled road -of a city in India with 
his head downwards, and how this made a great hole on the metal- 
led street ! This joke of Ah Baba at the block head of a Member 
of Parliament caused infinite amusement in the ranks of officials 
who dislike Parliamentary enquiries and Radical Members 

The manner in which a Member of Parliament of Radical ten 
denctes is hated in India, reminds us of the famous Atmaram 
-jSarkar of Bengal, This gentleman exposed the tricks of Indian 
magicians and jugglers These Indian jugglers have never forgot 
ten this Atmaram Sarkar, though he died many hundreds 
of years ago Every one of these jugglers has qn effigy of this 
Berigah in his bag, and he will never begin his play without bring- 
ing it out and spitting upon it 

In the same manner, Mr Kipling begins his paper by spit- 
ting on a Member of Parliament with Radical tendencies He 
knows, such a procedure will please mightily those who are in 
power in India And that is all that Mr Kipling wants He 
begins by creating two figures, viz , one-a Radical Member of Par- 
liament who is, ofcourse, a fool, and another an Indian official 
v ho is, of course, an angel The figures are his, and he makes 
them talk as he pleases And, as a matter of course, he makes 
the Member of Parliament rave like an idiot, and his dear offi- 
cial sing like a pretty dove 

Then, the plot js his , so are hi» arguments, and so are Ins 
facts He makes statements which he calls facts It js noh of 
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the slightest moment to him whether the) ore so or not He 
wonts n premise for on argument and creoles it then and there 
Mr Kipling is o shrewd min, and he knows tint in England most 
people ore not m o position to test his facts , and those who are, 
ore too interested to question their ncUiracj It is in tins manner 
thot he motes his premises for his arguments, and then he tnum 
phonth draws Ins inferences 

His creation, 0 whom he calls Paget M P, must make state- 
ments which con be casilj combated He must argue foolishl) 
so that he may he at once worsted, and it is in this manner that 
he amuses his readers and himself 

We do not think, Mr Kipling has performed a difficult feat 
Follow mg the practice of Mr Kipling, we can moke Ins wise 
man look like a fool, if lie will only permit us to put our words 
in his month When Mr Kipling's Member of Parliament taves 
the official with being jealous of mine progress, Mr Kipling 
makes the official reply thus — “ \\ by should I change my mind — 
our mind — because 1 change m> sky 5 Why should I and tin* 
few hundred Englishmen in m> sen ice become unreasonable, 
prejudiced fossils, while you and jour newer friends alone re- 
main bright and open minded ? ” And then Mr Kipling makes 
the unfortunate Member of Parliament " mote lus knee up and 
down a little uncasilj, ” under the above reply 

Well, if we lnd the control of the two figures created h> 
Mr Kipling, the official and the M P , we would have made 
the Member of Parliament sit still, and not made him move his 
knee at all Wc would have made him tell the official that ho 
being directly interc.tcd in the matter, could not be an impartial 
judge about the aspirations of the natives of the soil His direct 
and immedtate interests are served bj keeping the Indians down 
Mr Kipling creates a Punjabi carpenter and then lie makes 
him talk about the Bengali carpenters in this manner — 

“ Those carpenters 1 ’' said Bishcn 'Singh, “ Black apes wer 
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made more efficient work mates and as for the Bengali Babu — 
tchick ' ” 


Now this Bishen Singh is the Punjabi carpenter Mr. Kipling, 
of course, makes this man know nothing of the National Con- 
gress But yet he has been made to know how to hate the 
Bengali Babu who is a creation of his proteges, the officials, and 
even the Bengali carpenter 




It is in this manner, that he wins the ground rnch by inch He 
gives no new idea m his paper The sentiments that he preaches 
are all familiar to us They are — (i) the Government is better 
here than it is in England, (2) the people ha\e no grievance, 
(3) the Congress is the work of Hume, Norton and Digby, and 
school boys , (4) the Mussulmans, Christians and elderly Hindus 
are against it , (5) the Member of Parliament who takes an in 
terest m Indian affairs is a fool, and the Bengali Babu, who is 
hated by all other races of India, is a —Icluck, whatever that may 
mean - He enas his paper, in the usual way, by declaring that 

Indians only need social reform 1 

Talking of social reform, Mr Kipling makes the statement that 
“ the average age of marriage in India is seven, but thousands 
are married still earlier'” But, as we said, Mr Kipling is not 
very particular about his facts 


So, you see, Mr Kipling gives you no new idea, and adduces 
no new arguments or facts He is only remarkable for the inten- 
sity of his hatred towards the weak, and the warmth of Ins 
admiration for the strong He is also remarkable for the decis ve 
manner he finishes an argument, and the coarse way he deals with 
ah opponent 
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The Royal College of Physicians has been asked by the 
Secretary of State for India to give their opinion on the following 
points — 

How is it that the natives of India generally die of rup- 
ture of the spleen when they are struck by Europeans , and not 
when struck by one of their own race ? 

They were also supplied with a mass of papers, bearing 
on the subject We give below a summary of their speculations 
on and researches in the subject It is needless to add that they 
gave their best attention to the subject, not only on ac- 
count of 3 the hig^i position of the party from which the behest 

came, but on account of the cunous and valuable physiologico- 

•> 

pathological points involved in the question 

The first point that occurs to them is, whether these deaths 
are actually occasioned by a rupture of the spleen or from any 
other cause That these deaths are due solely to spleen-rupture, 
has been established beyond doubt The fact has been testified 
to by so many eminent medical men, and that on oath before 
Courts of Justice, when they were subjected to severe cross exa- 
mination by lawyers, that it is impossible to deny it 

The next question to be settled is, whether Europeans gene- 
rally aim their blows at the splenetic regions ? But by a careful 


0 * The above was written at a bme when the complaint was universal in 
India, that the theory of rupture of the spleen was made to do duty m extn 
eating Europeans, charged with the murder of natives, from the clutches of law 
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study of the pipers before them, they cannot come to that con 
elusion It is m evidence that when a man has been dragged by 
the hair or hurt in the face the same disastrous effect has hap 
pened That is to say, a rupture of the spleen has resulted 
Neither can they attribute these ruptures to the violence of 
the blows inflicted by muscular Europeans For, firstly, it is on 
record that blows inflicted by European females, caused also the 
rupture of the spleen , secondly, it is on record too, that blows, 
administered by Europeans who are physically weak, have occa- 
sioned the same result, and, thirdly, it is on record that blows 
applied to the face, or dragging by the hair, have produced the 
same consequence 

Now', it is the deliberate opinion of the College of Physicians 
that blows, however violent, when applied to the face, can cither 
cause a rupture of the facial artery or a fracture of the superior 
maxilary bone, but never a rupture of the spleen , at least, such a 
casr never occurred within their knowledge, either in Europe or 
America Neither is it apparent what connection there may he 
between tne hair, and the organ called the spleen If you drag a 
man by the hair, the person thus dragged will bend his cranium, 
as every hen pecked male of the human species will testify But if 
it is done with greater violence, the hair will be torn from the 
skull and remain in the hand, but it is difficult to understand 
how it can affect the spleen of a person 

Thus it would appear that the following facts are established 
(a) That deaths attributed to the rupture of the spleen, are 
occasioned by the cause attributed, and from no other cause 
(£) That these ruptures do not occur from the violence of 
the blows inflicted, 

(Y) 1 hat these ruptures occur when any European m India 
inflicts a blow upon anypirt of the person of a native 

The pioblein to be sojve'l, then, is, how a blow, struck a! any 
part of the person o r a human body, can cause rupture of the 
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spleen, and 1 ow this occurs only when the blow is 
inflicted by a European, and not by a native, upon a native The 
problem would have been easier of solution, if the functions 
of the spleen were known to the Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians , but to their 'hame and to the misfortune of human- 
ity, it must be confessed that the duties of such an important 
organ ha\e net as yet been ascertained 7 he spleen is a highly 
vascular oigan containing travaculte and glomeruli, and its struc- 
ture is such that it is capable of distending itself It is situa- 
ted within the abdomen in the left hypochondnum This organ 
is, therefore, susceptible of being rupturpd by a blow So r ar the 
Fellows are quite certain , but yet this fact does not account for 
the incidents which have been placed at their disposal for expla- 
nation 

Dr Leeds is of opinion that there is action and re-action 
throughout the uriverse, and the human system is nor an excep- 
tion to the rule If the hair is drawn with force, 11 is an action 
upon the skull, and the natural consequence of re action must 
follow When the hairs are drawn with force, that fi rce generates 
something like a countrr-force This imparts an acti lty to 
the system and an impetus to the sanguinous fluid to rush down- 
ward'i Now, though nothing absolutely certain is yet known of 
the functions of the spleen, it is generally admitted that it serves 
as a reservoir of all the superfluous blood of the sjstem The 
blocd, therefore, rushe, like a torrent through the hypochi ndnac 
legun into the spleen and causes its rupture This theory, 
though \ery clever, is defective in this respect that it does not ac- 
count for the absolute necessity of a European agency m causing 
the rupture. 

Dr Kirkwood is of opinion that (lie facial neive is superficial- 
ly situated, and as such, am blows, thus inflicted, give a shock to 
the superficial nerve, which faithfully carries it to the bnnn, are 
centre of all nerv ous force From this it is thrown headforg or 
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reflex action of the brain, and tin *.!nnl thu* falls In avil) ujKin 
the splct/i and cure'- it 1 ; rupture Thr theory bv tbe Mmt dc 
feet a r tint of the philosopher, first mined, 

Dr Mnak) thinks thak since the rupture v pebble, as 
Ins been ’■atixfirtorit) twtxbh'.hid b) Drs IauD and kirkv'ocd, 
when tin more ill tnnt parts of the bod} from tin. spleen, «-rrt Ji ns 
the bend and Imrx, arc atticled, it is tinncce"ir} to feel an} 
wonder when the x'mu rupture n oervotned (»} a blor near- 
er the function 

Dr D' 0 )le) regrets that no 'oare wrf taken to ascertain 
whether the persons who died, shammed thennehe's to death 
or not If the} simp!) shammed death, the} certaml} did not 
<hc of rupture 

Dr Whmfield also expresses regret that there* js no 
ufhcient evidence before tbe Fellows to Inve an accurate 
men of the nature of a native *-pleen Is it not possible, in 
ires the Doctor, that the natives of India arc born v ith a 
ptured spleen and a ruptured spleen is congenital with them? 

Dr Weld takes an original view of the matter He sa}s 
that the doctors who gave testimon} before the Courts possib!) 
attached a quite different meaning to this expression, viz, rupture 
of the spleen, from what ispopularl} attributed to it A rupture of 
the spleen, sa}s Dr Weld, probabl} means this "Rupture" 
means "burstenness” (sec Walker page 446) and "spleen" 
means "anger", "spite", "lll-liumour” see Walker page 4S7) 

- Rupture of the spleen, therefore, means out burst of anger, 
ute, or ill humour It is clear, therefore, that the eminent 
medical men of India who gave it as their opinion that such 
a m 1, died of rupture of the spleen possibl} meant that they 
died o r in outburst of anger, or spite, or ill humour The} 
alsoalwavs tool care never to commit themselves as to sa,v 
from v hicli side the out burst came, from that of the victim or 
of the assailant 
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From the opinions of the above named eminent and high 
authorities the Royal College of Physicians come to the conclusion, 
after much thought and deliberation, tint spleen is actually the 
scat of anger and spite. 1'or anger and spite must bate a seat, and 
as they do not know where to place them, and as the spleen 
seems unoccupied, its functions being unknown, they unhesitating- 
ly place anger and spue there They do so more gladly, as it 
establishes and docs not controvert the theory of the learned 
ancients This being so, anything which gives rise to anger 
and spite, distends the dimension of the spleen It is quite 
true that tin. spleen is extrenuly vascular and capable of being 
extremely distended, but there must be a limit to such dis 
tentton \\ hen the anger and spite are abnormally and enor- 
mously increased, the spleen increases with it, so that at last it 
bursts and causes a sudden death It is quite clear that the* 
feelings between Furopeans and natives m India arc not quite 
cordial, and if what Dr DOyley says is correct, that natives 
sometimes sham themse’vcs to death, merely to bring a European 
to trouble, the spite of the natives against the Europeans must be 
constantly working m the Indian mind, and this accounts for the 
enlargement of spleen from which the natives of India habitually 
suffer This feeling gets a sudden impulse when the natives are 
struck by Europeans, and the distention of the spleen is the 
consequence A rupture immediately follows and this is the 
opinion of the Royal College of Physicians of England 
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It was bitter cold, for the month was January, and the weather 
very foul The wife of a poor Brahmin was shivering in her hut, 
for she had no clothes to cover herself She advised Tier husband, 
who was sitting by her, that he should take up a piece of cord 
and hang himself, since he could not provide his wife with suffi- 
cient , clothing to cover her body The Brahmin took this re- 
mark of his wife very much to heart, made a deep resolve in 
his mind, and left home immediately, although it was a dark 
night and raining, and he had no cloth ng to protect himself against 
the biting cold His wife thought that he left her in a huff 
and would soon return , but he did not 

The Brahmin left the village, and entered a vast plain, in the 
middle of which there was a bed or marsh He found that it was 
colder there than in the village, and that his limbs were getting 
benumbed Indeed, he felt that he was losing all his strength, 
and had scarcely any to come back to his hut In short, he felt 
that he would die in a few minutes, if he did not return 

At this critical moment he saw a blazing fire, which seemed 
to be burning on the brink of the heel referred to above The 
sight revived his courage, and he gave up his determination of 
seeking home. again He then dragged himself there with 
difficulty, and found that some men, as it were, were warming them- 
selves before a large fi,re The fire was in the centre, f and the 
men sat around It never occurred to him that a fire in a place 
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like tint, in spite of the nun that was falling, would be a strange 
affair And stranger still would it be for men to be warming 
thcmseUes in a place, and at a time, like that But m the 
condition in which the Brahmin ras, all these ideas never oc- 
curred to him He saw that there was no place for him to sit 
by the fireside, so he ga\ e a slight push to one of those who 
were warming themselves, with a request to mo\e a little and 
make room for him , and then he let himself drop there What 
he said when he ga\e the push was in colloquial Bengalee, — 
for he was a Bengalee and had to express himself in a few short 
words, as he had no strength for a long speech What he said 
was only — sar rc bhai lapnt By tapai the Brahmin meant, 
“let me warm myself” Now, sar means “mo\est,” re means 
“thou ,” lhai means “brother ,” tapai means “let me warm myself” 
In other words what the Brahmin meant was this, — " moaest 
„ thou, brother, let me warm myself” 

The Brahmin thus seated himself before the fire, although 
he was in sunli a wretched plight that he had not life enough 
to take note of his new acquaintances But the heat of the 
blazing fire soon revn ed him He also found just then that 
his new acquaintances were talking in whispers, and that about 
himself The Brahmin now raised his head to take stock of 
the company in which circumstances had throwm him To his 
horror he found that all his acquaintances had their feet turned 
backwards 1 

Now, in Europe, ghosts have hoofs instead of feet, but in 
India they ha\e their feet no doubt, but with this difference 
that while human beings have their toes and feet in the frent, 
the ghosts have theirs behind Why European ghosts should 
ha\e hoofs and their Indian brethren feet turned back- 
wards, — is a problem which is not easy of solution It has 
been established beyond doubt that the- Europeans must pass 
through a few hundreds of births more beforp-thejP^" *Jd be as 
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perfect specimens of humanity os the Indians are, In the same 
manner, it may be urged, that the ghosts of Europe belong to 
an undeveloped species, and that if they have hoofs now, in time, 
after a few hundred births more, they may get m their place 
human feet, though turned backwards, as the Indian ghosts 
have 

But to proceed with the story When the Brahmin saw 
that all his acquaintances were a company of ghosts, every hair 
of his body stood erect He thought that he was lost, and 
a feeling of faintness very naturally came over him In his 
terror he began to invoke all the gods in the heavens to pro 
tect him from his dreadful companions , though, of course, for 
fear of offending them he was doing so in his heart, without 
their knowledge Just then, he was roused by a question from 
one of the ghosts 

But here some preliminary explanations are necessary 
\Vhen the Brahmin had given a push to a ghost to make room 
- thimself, our readers would remember that, to give emphasis to 

motion, he had uttered some words, One of which was 
tapai Now, the ghost to whom he had given the push, unlucki- 
ly or luckily, bore ‘he name of "Tapai” The matter then 
stood thus What the Brahmin meant was " movest, thou, 
brother, let me warm myself,” but what the ghosts understood 
was that the Brahmin knew “ Tapai”, and hence he had called 
him by name, and asked him to move to make room for him 
(the Brahmin) In short, they understood that the Brahmin 
had only addressed an old acquaintance saying, "Movest thou, 
brother Tapai ” 

The ghosts wondered how the Brahmin could know the 
name of Tapai, who was a ghost and the Brahmin only a man , 
so they held a conference m whispers One wanted to know 
of Tapai himself, whether he and the Brahmin were previ ously 
known to each other But Tapai denied all knowledge of the 
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Brahmin They then all came to an agreement on this point, 
■which was to ash the Brahmin himself direct, to explain how he 
had come to know the name of Tapai So, while the Brahmin 
was at the point of falling down in a swoon from fright, he 
was addressed by Tapai himself He sa d, “ Thakoor , (Brahmin) 
how could jou know that my name was Tapai ? ” 

The question roused the Brahmin to a full consciousness of his 
dangerous position In times of danger the mind works with rapi- 
ditj He was then in desperate circumstance and he found 
that he must act with promptitude to saie himself An idea entered 
his head and he wanted to put it into action He did not gi\e any 
direct reply to the question put to him, but he rose and caught 
hold of the hair of Tapai, and threateningly addressed him 
thus — “Don’t I know you, Tapai, you rascal ? If jou ha\e forgot- 
ten me, I have not forgotten you Where is mj three hundred 
rupees which you owed me ? I demand instant payment And 
If jou do it not, I will make you longer by two cubits by a 
profuse beating of the shoe," Of course, the Brahmin had no shoes 
on, nor had he ever known what shoe-wearing was, but he used 
that expression, “shoe beating”, in order to frighten the ghosts 

Tapai, taken aback by this sudden attack, stammered out a re- 
ply to the effect that he never knew anything about the debt “But, 
Thakoor ”, said he, “when did I borrow money from jou?” The 
Brahmin had already framed the reply He said “Of course, it 
was not jou who borrowed the money but your father, and if I 
can get hold of him I will teach him a lesson which he will never 
forget ” The fact was, all the ghosts that were sitting there 
were young, and the Brahmin could see that Tapai’s father was 
not among them 

When the Brahmin said that it was Tapai’s father who had 
borrowed the money, they all said that Tapai’s father was dead 
This waS'another piece of good luck which the Brahmin thought 
of utilizing at once He said, “And because jour father is dead, 
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am I, therefore, to lose my money ? Is this the sense of justice 
of ghosts ? Take that as an earnest," and down came the fist of 
the Brahmin upon the'devoted back of poor Tapai The Brah- 
min was strong, — desperation ’had made him stronger, and the 
blow fell upon the back of Tapai like a sledge hammer 

Now, if the ghosts had so minded, anyone of them could have 
trampled five hundred Brahmins like him under foot But 
it must be borne in mine! that ghosts are a stupid 

race, besides, everyone of them was quite young, none 
/ * 

being older than 10 or 12 The real fact, however, was 
that the attitude of the Brahmin confounded them and 
took away the little sense they possessed The Brahmin was 
a great bully , everyone knows that in this K'ali-yug, a bully, gene- 
rally speaking, is always the master in every situatfon When 
the Brahmin looked threateningly at the friends of Tapai, they 
feared, he might let go his victim and fall upon them The, 
’dest among them, however, muttered that there was no law 
one should be murdered for his debits, far less for those that 
were contracted by his father 

The Brahmin smiled He satd, “.bo you call this gentle 
touch of minb, murder ? If Tapads father had been here, you would 
have seeri what a blow I always carry for my defaulting debtor 
I am by nature a merciful man and, therefore, I am showing 
great consideration to Tapai, you ungrateful creatures I am wil- 
ling still to show some more favours to him I will relinquish 
all my interest Let him only pay the principal But it must 
be paid cash down " 

With this the J 3 rahmin raised his hand, as if to inflict another 
blow for the purpose of giving emphasis to his proposition 
The blow did not come, though Tapai -shrieked m apprehension 
The Brahmin was a lucky individual Tapai was an orphan, 
and had no one but his maternal uncle, by name Banr 6 o, who 
had exactly three hundred rupees, which he had kept concealed 
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underneath the coots of a palm tree This f^ct wa,s known to all 
the ghosts, yet nobody, dared to meddle with that sum For 
Banroo was the most terrible and cruel of all the ghosts in the 
neighbourhood ' t 

The ghosts held a secret consultation, and one of them pro- 
posed that Banroo’s three hundred rupees should be paid to 
the Brahmin To this proposal Tapai did not agree , he said that 
he would rather incur the wrath of the Brahmin than that of his 
uncle But all the ghosts assured Tapai that as he was Ban- 
roo’s nephew, and that as he was going to meddle with the 
amount only to save his life, they would “all combine to protect 
him from the wrath of his uncle. The money was dug up, ^count- 
ted one by one, and paid to the Brahmin 

Here was, however, another difficulty, the Brahmin did not 
venture to let go the hold he had upon Tapai His idea was 
that it would be dangerous to release Tapai, and then carry the 
money home, leaving the ghosts behind him to do all the mischief 
they could So h T e said itx an angry tone “Am I to carry all this 
money home? Tapai, you must go with me with this bag ” But 
Tapai was afraid to go alone, and so a few others were induced 
to accompany him Thus the Brahmin with the lock of Tapai’s 
hair in his hands, and the money bag on the latter’s shoulders, 
accompanied by half-a dozen ghosts, ^returned to the village 
The Brahmin thought that it would not be safe to show his 
house to the ghosts , besides, his poor hut would go very much 
against his pretension of being a money-lender So, he 
pointed out the house of another Brahminjnstead of his own 
—of one who was comparatively m better circumstances, — tocfk 
the bag in his hands and dismissed the ghosts, and they fled 
precipitately without looking behind The Brahmin entered 
his hut, threw the bag of money before his wife and declared, 
“See, you wretch, whether } our husband is worth anything or 
not ” 
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Banroo, who lnd gone on an errand to the South Pole, 
came home a few days after the incident described above 
The first tiling he did on his arrival was to take a peep at his 
buried treasure Seeing his money gone, he flew into a fit of 
ungovernable passion, and uprooted the palm tree m his fury, 
with his pair of horns, for he had two of them,— short and well- 
pointed 

Here parenthetically let us remark, that all ghosts have not 
horns A few have, but the majority are without them In this 
manner some have their tails, others, three legs, and some, 
though they have legs, do not walk with them but on their heads 
It is also said that some have the shape of a dome, while others 
eat with their eyes, having no mouth But it is a herculean 
task to describe the peculiarities of the race of ghosts 

Banroo then went straight to kill his nephew But others' 

, catne to the latter’s rescue In short, everything was fully ex- 
plained to him When Banroo *had t heard » everything he 
burst into a loud fit of laughter, which sounded like the howl 
of a hyena People in the nearest village thought that it was a 
hyena that was laughing, but it was Banroo Said lie, 

“I have heard that laughter sometimes follows great misery I 
cannot help laughing at my own misery And fools, did it 
never occur to you that the Brahmin was only a man, that ghosts 
never borrow money of men, and that you could have killed him 
then and there?” 

The oldest amongst them replied, “We know that you have 
gf eat courage, but it would have oozed out before the blows of 
the Brahmin If you were there, you would have, of your own 
accord, paid the money to appease his wrath If we are ghosts, 
he is an — arch ghost ” 

Banroo said, “Stbp fools I must recover the mondy and also 
teach the Brahmin a lesson He must know what it is to med- 
dle with us ghosts But you must point out to me the house ’’ 
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All the ghosts, however, declined , they apprehended another 
attack from the Brahmin Banroo then caught his nephew by the 
neck, and told him that he must either pay him the money, or 
point out to him the house of the Brahmin Tapai found that 
he must go , so he accompanied hxs uncle, pointed out to him 
the house of the Brahmin from a distance, and fled Of course, 
it need not be explained here that the house he pointed out was 
not that of the hero of this tale, but of the other and wealthier 
Biahmm of the village 

It was at about 9 o’clock at night when Banroo reached the 
house of the Brahmin There was a big, bushy tamarind tree by 
the wall which surrounded the house, anji he took his seat upon 
a projecting branch thereof, watching his opportunity and the 
course of events The owner of the house was an old Brahmin, 
who had a young son He had a cow which was missing and 
which was named “Benre,” because it had somehow lost it3 tail 
Brahmin junior, after dinner, came out of the house to wash 
himself He had no notion that a terrible ghost was sitting 
close by, and fiercely aijd threateningly looking at him from the 
projecting branch of the tamarind tree, on which he was perched 
While washing himself, the joung Brahmin saw before him the 
missing cow “Benre ” In the delight of his heart he called aloud' 
to his father “Papa”, said he, “Banroo is come ” Now, it 
must be borne in mind that the name of the cow was “ Benre ” 
and not Banroo , but it was called “ Banroo ” in a tone of banter 
Benre, the cow, was called Banroo to express indignation at her 
truant conduct 

The young Brahmin said, “ Papa, Banroo is at last come ” No 
sooner had he uttered it than Banroo, the ghost, started He 
muttered to himself, “How could he know that I am here?” But 
the young Brahmin continued, — “Banroo, I was expecting you 
So you are come just in time ” Banroo in the tree felt very un- 
comfortaljlei He thought that this was *very queer, and the 
iS 
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strangeness of his position gave him a good deal of uneasiness 
Butthejoung Brahmin continued, “Banroo, I hate this time 
provided mj self with a strong piece of cord for the benefit of 
> our fine horns " Banroo began to neve backward slowly, to 
make his presence sttll more unknown if possible. But the young 
Brahmin went on to say, “Papa, Banroo is restless and lie means 
flight Fetch me that new piece of cord so that I can secure 
him at once ” Banroo felt his horns with his two hands, and he 
thought that he would never permit tie cord to be put round 
them He now began to retreat rather rapidly Just then the 
cow was leaving the place So the young Brahmin said, “Papa, 
be quick with the cord. Banroo is escaping my hands” The 
old Brahmin thereupon threw a piece of cord from the house 
and the young Brahmin ran to fetch iL But Banroo, the ghost 
was not to lose this opportunity , he could bear it no longer 
B> a big ghostly jump he reached the ground from the high 
branch where he had been perching, and fled with a loud shriek 
towards Ins haunt The villagers thought that it was only the 
iowl of a jackal, but no, it was of Banroo 
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One-half of the world thinks the other half mad , but there 
is no harm in this argument, for the halves are equally 
matched If the man of the world laughs at a pious man, the 
pious man also weeps over the wretched condition of the worldly 
man If what pious men say be true that there is an after 
world and men there will have to give an account of their 
wicked deeds, then most of the greatest men of the human 
species are mad men no doubt 

But the matter assumes a quitedifferent aspect when a so-call 
ed mad man i» in a minority in a combat with another so-called 
lunatic , for, the other party, who thinks him mad, being the 
stronger, overpowers his opponent, and puts him into a lunatic 
asylum Kristo Sarkar, whose story we were just going to re- 
late, was thus overpowered by a stronger party, and kept m the’ 
Dullanda Lunatic Asylum for eight months, and is being sent 
there again as a lunatic 

Kr sto Sarker is now on bail , and, on the expiry of its term, 
he will, under the orders of the Bengal Government, be again 
put into the Lunatic Asylum at Dullanda Fancy the arrange- 
ment of setting a lunatic at liberty on bail 1 He has only a few 
days of liberty before him, and after that he will be incarcerated 
during the term of his life And Kristo Sarkar takes advantage 
of the few dajs he has before him to run down to Calcutta and 
see what’he can do to escape from his doom 
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Kristo Sarkar, who will be sent to the lunatic asylum on 
the ground of his being a dangerous maniac, however, sits 
before us, and relates his own story Of course, he has given 
bail and he cannot offer any violence upon us without forfeiting 
his bond The authorities, who let loose this dangerous lunatic in 
society, know very well that he being bound hand and foot by his 
bond, would not be able to do harm, and so he is allowed to 
come out of the asylum only for some weeks But to proceed 
with his story He says that he was accused of having killed an 
old woman by biting her cheek He was hauled up on a charge 
of culpable homicide , but the Civil Surgeon gave him a certifi 
cate that he was a dangerous lunatic, and, on that ground, he 
u as acquitted The Magistrate who tried the case reported the 
matter to Government, and the Government have ordered the 
authorities to send him up to the lunatic asylum 

Kristo Sarkar has all the papers of his case with him, and he 
showa us the judgment of the Magistrate which runs as follows — 
“ The evidence for the prosecution leaves no doubt that 
'Kristo Sarkar bit the sick and bedridden old ( woman Bidhu 
Dassi, in the cheek, and thereby accelerated her death The act 
was done in a fit of insanity and would haxe amounted to griei- 
ous hurt if Kristo Sarkar had been sane Kristo Sarkar is ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity The case will be reported for 
orders of the Government in due course ” 

The dangerous maniac then shows to us the report of the 
Surgeon who made the post mortem examination, on the body 
of the old woman, and we extract the following from it — 

“The probable cause of death was extensive hemorrhage 
of the skin m vanous parts of the body, effusion in the brain, 
discharge of blood from the lacerated wound m the lip coupled 
with a bad state of health I did not see any mark of teeth 
in the lacerated wound The deceased must have received 
blows on the ribs and on her head The third and fourth ribs of 
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the left side, and the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th ribs of the right side 
broken.” ' 4 

Knsto Sarkar draws our attention to the above, and tells us, 

1 Now see, sir, who is the mad man, I or the Magistrate? I am 
accused of having bitten the woman n with my teeth, the result of 
which was that there were no marks of teeth on the person of 
the dead woman, but her ribs were broken' Now, sir, you 
have a world-wide celebrity for being an impartial, just, frank, 
out-spoken mar? Tell me, sir, I repeat, whether I or the 
Magistrate is the mad man ” 

Now, this was a most difficult and delicate question to 
answer It appeared to us that reason was on the side of the 
alleged lunatic, but he was in the minority To side with him 
would be altogether a risky business, so what we did was not to 
give any reply to his question, but we asked him to proceed 
with his story He then said “Perhaps, sir, you are, not 
decided, but I shall at once settle the question for you, ” and he 
opened Ins mouth and showed us that his lower jaw was de\oid 
of nearly half-ardozen teert 1 "Now, sir,” continued he, 
“ how could a man manage to bite with one set of teeth ? The 
Magistrate, however, adjudges that I did perform that impossible 
feat Now, give me, sir, I entreat you, your frank opinion, who 
is the really mad man — he or I ?” 

We told him, “ Do not, please, press us for an answer Either 
you or the Hakim who tried you must be mad, and in going to 
decide the question, — who is really the mad man, — we may our- 
selves lose the balance of our head You are leading us to dan- 
gerous ground, so, please, go on with your story ” Thereupon 
lie stopped, and handed over to us a copy of the deposition of 
Dr Henry Purves, the Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, entreating 
us to read it carefully We did it, and for the edification of our 
readers, we insert it below — 

“ I havo examined the man, Knsto Sarkar, .now in the Burdwan 
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Jail, on a charge of culpable hpnncide It appears to me, 
from what I have learned of his lnstor) and rhat I hive seen 
of hwn, that he is a dangerous lunatic and that lie is unfit at pre- 
sent to stand his trial Though he apparently gives rational 
answers to questions put to him, I believe, he is incapable of 
entering on his defence He shows a good deal of cunning when 
being questioned and that makes him more dangerous I think 
lie ought to lie detained in a Lunatic Asjluin for observation and 
safe custody ” * 

When we had finished reading the deposition of the Civil 
Surgeon, Kristo Sarkar said, “ The Doctor Sahcb put me 
down fora mad man because I gave rational answers It seems 
the Doctor Saheb’s idea of a sane man is that he must talk in 
coherently. Then I am, according to him, not onlj mad, but 
'dangerous’, dangerous because I showed some ‘cunning,’ in 
giving my answers The fact is, when I was put upon my ex- 
amination, I tried my best to give intelligent answers, because I 
felt that it was within the power of the Doctor either to procure 
‘ my release, or to send me to the Lunatic Asylum The result is, 
that my sanity convinced the Doctor of my insanity, and now I 
am to pass my dajs in the Lunatic Asylum because I gave rational 
and cunning answers 1” 

For ourselves we must tell what we felt on the occasion We 
have heard of sane men feigning insanity, successfully rarely, unsuc- 
cessfully generally, but we have never heard of a lunatic feigning 
sanity and so successfully Kristo Sarkar is feigning sanit), he 
is doing it with complete success, and he is a psjchological phe- 
nomenon, the possibility gf which was never admitted before. 

Kristo Sarkar thus related how he fared in the Lunatic Asylum 
He said that the life he led there was horrible indeed, and he 
wonders that he did not turn mad though he was eight months 
there He said, “ I prefer a hundred deaths to the life I led 
m the Lunatic As) lum Now just conceive my posit' on 1 was 
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sourrounded on all sides b> mad men 1 hough a perfectly sane 
min, more sane perhaps than the Ci\ ll Surgeon of Burdwan and 
the Magistrate who tried me, yet I vv ns doomed to pass my time 
wth companions who were most of them raving maniacs I had 
nobody to talk to but these men bereft of sense Some of them 
took a delight in thrashing me One day a violent lunatic 
hid nearly killed me Almost not a day passed without my 
receding some sort of ill-treatment it their hands In short, 

I was constantly in dread of them, and my life was com 
pletcly at their mercy 

“At night I had to sleep in the same room with these luna- 
tics FOrtunatel), my night companions '.ere not of a violent 
temper But yet their strange hallucinations produced an mdes- 
cubable feeling m me I really began to beaffected by them, and 
soriietimes doubts arose in my mmd whether I was really a mad 
man or not Then my thoughts ran to my persecutors, tolhe 
Zenjinder, the Civil Surgeon and the Magistrate who had been 
the cause of m) incarceration, and I called upon Heaven to 
forgive them for the miseries w'hich I owed to them Indeed, sir, 
can jou tell me, why these men should combine against me, and 
subject me to the sufferings of hell on earth ? 1 do not remem- 
ber to have done any the least harm to them” The non was 
evidently a very pious Vaishnava. 

Here the poor man turned serious, his ejes moistening with 
tears, and the sight of his woebegone face would have perhaps 
melted a hard stone He then said he was made to work from 
mbrning till 5 30 i» vi , in the evening, constantly, getting only 
one hour’s respite for dinner He saw how the lunati s were 
thrashed by their guards for refusing to do work, and he there 
fore never neglected the task allotted to him But it was too 
much for him, he said, to work for 11 or 12 hours daily “A 
heart of burden,” remarked he, “ breaks dow n if thus vvopked ” 
He was fud*upon unhusked nee and a little Vegetable, 
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the most abominable fashion imaginable The other lunatics had 
mutton every other day, but being a Vaishnava, unused to take 
meat, he never touched it What pained him the most was the fact 
that he was compelled to eat his food, often polluted by the touch 
of lunatics, who were either low caste men, or Mahomedans 
But it would not have mattered much jf Knsto Sarkar’s 
sufferings were at an end, but, as we said, he is again gojng to be 
put mto the asylum This time it is not the Magistrate or Dr 
Purves, who sends him there, but the Government of Bengal 
Indeed, the Magistrate, in his report to the Government, ac- 
knowledges that, since Knsto Sarkar's return from the asylum he 
is “apparently perfectly sane ” and “he ought not to be detained 
in an asylum ” The Civil Surgeon of Burdwan does not see 
“ the wild stare ” which he used to mark in him whilst he was m 
the Burdwan Jad The wife of Knsto Sarkar also petitioned the 
LieiStenant-Governor, alleging that her husband was never a 
lunatic, and that it was through the machinations of ,bis 
enemies that he had been placed in the unfortunate position 
he was But all these appear to hake gone for - nothing, and the 
order comes from the Lieutenant Governor that he should be 
again locked up m the Lunatic Asylum ' 

We do not blame the Lieutenant-Governor be is not acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the case, and has been guided by 
routine merely But he ought to have taken into consideration 
the remarks of the Magistrate who considers Knsto Sarkar to 
be now apparently sane, and that of the Civil Surgeon who says 
that he has no longer that mad stare Indeed, with these facts 
and recommendations before His Honour, Knsto Sarkar should 
not be sent to the Lunatic Asylum again without a previous medical 
examination by thoroughly competent persons, by persons who 
will not put him down for a mad man by reason of giving 
rational ansv ers * 

— — 1- 

* Let it be noted here lint ngilnlion in the press luid Us effect and tbc-^ 
alleged lumtic was released 
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1 >H \%n wki Bm J w as illuun l!j turning o\er the pages 
of the Crjc i/ft whui he suddenl) came across a most im- 
portant Notification, announcing the date and hour of the depar- 
ture of Lord Luton from Calcutta Khawaneo I'abu, bang 
a hide ncr\ou% was deepl) mo\ed, and it look Inna some time 
to recoaer from the shock the announcement had gnen him 
hlt‘n Ins pertuibed ^jitrit was a little calmed, he Instil) 
summoned his Dewan, a ho had his olhee downst urs 1 lie Deahan 
heard the summons, and hurriedly presented hnnsell before Ins 
lord, with a pen stuck n ins ear and a bunch of keys in Ins left 
hand 1 t\cll, l\.w uajcV’ e a)s Khawanee Kabu, “the Burra Lat 
Sliaheb goes aw a) from Calcutta sea en da) s hence, >ou know I 
must bid him farewell at the Rationalist wi) " 

Dewan — Ccrtatnh, tint )Ou must do, Hueoor Has the 
Burra Shaheb written to sou about it 0 

Bhawanec Babu — A\ ell, )es and no It is true he has 
not written to me direct, but lie has intimated it in such a manner 
as I nn) know it Don’t )ou see it would be nnidious to 
wnteto me direct 3 

Dewan — Certamh, Hu/oor Directl) or mdirectl), it matters 
not It is clear that it is His Excellency’s wish that ) 0 U 
shou’d be present 

B Babu — Of course If I don t go, what will th 
IJjrri Shaheb think 0 hat will other Sbahebs tbjtgjr 
What will the mblic think 5 I, who haac 
1 9 
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the performance of this sacred and solemn duty for the 
last tv. the yeats, cannot slay in my parlour, when the 
Hurra Shaheb himself is going aw a) Ash the family priest 
to make //o;/; every day aiifl to offer some thousands of loolsce 
leaves to the Thakur for my success on that day 1 will 
not forget the date and the hour , jet let it be recorded, and 
do remind me of it every day twice Let the horses be well 
fed and taken care of, and the big phaeton kept clean What are 
these horses and phaetons for, if not to entry, me to the Railway 
platform on such great occasions 5 I hope, Ramanee llabu w ill 
gst no intimation I say this from a pure feeling of friendship for 
him, the last time, on a similar occasion, he made himself the 
laughingstock of all present by his awkward manner 

The Dewan earned out the orders of his master, and the 
eventful day arrived at last The phaeton was in attendance, 
Bhawanee Babu was richly and gaudily dressed, his depen- 
dants all stood beside him, and the family priest came with lus 
offerings The priest blessed him, bells w <.re rung, conches 

r 

blown, and the ladies filled the house with the joyful peal 
of ulu Solemnly and sedately, BhawanceBabu advanced towards 
his carnage, there was another joyful and louder peal of ulu, 
and the big phaeton rattled along the narrow street towards 
the Howrah Railway Station 

Bhawanee Babu was punctual, that is to say, he arrived 
only two hours before the time. He alighted from his carriage, 
but hts dismay knew no bounds when he saw that Raminee 
Babu was already there, as richly dressed as himself There was 
a cloud in the face of both, and they savagely glared at each other 
for a moment , but, by superhuman effort they mastered their 
feelings and cord a'ly grasped each other’s, hands “ What brings 
you so early, Ramanee Babu ?’’ — Asks Bhawanee Babu, still hop 
ing against hope that his fnend perhaps knew nothing about the 
departure affair, but was only going to Cbandernagar or Burdwan 
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’ But Uatmncc Bilvi ms eq ial to the occasion, and replied to 
the quen l)> a specimen nf his wit “What brings jou here, 
Bhawancu lhlni 5 ’ 1 he\ laughed, and Bliawance Uabu was 
meditating another attaek when oljisrs armed Some came 
alone, some m pairs, but each with a peculiar head dress The 
Railwai platform was soon filled with a sea of turbans of \anous 
shapes and hues And Bhawance Habit was lost in the crowd 
Burn Shahcb camcs at last and there is a rush towards 
lus carnage one, whose head is too small for his turban, 
finds it under the feci of half a dozen of eager farewell gners, 
and trampled and for c\er damaged \nother finds his trail 
suddenly caught from behind as if b) a uce , he looks behind 
and finds that Ins neighbour behind him was standing 
upon it It is not on record that am body was trampled to 
death on that occasion, but it is on record that man) lost 
their taluable turbans and damaged their taluable dresses, 
and all received pushes, lateral and horizontal, from behind 
and from before, during those eventful moments, when the crowd 
rushed towards the carriage of the lug man 

The Burra Shaheb alighted from lus carnage, and that eient 
was fol'owed bj numberless salaams from the assembled guests 
or hosts, call them whicheier )ou like 1 he big man proceeded on 
straight without looking to the right or left, and a passage was 
unmediatel) made for him On the platform he accosted one 
or two men who stood close b), though there were hundreds * 
before him ready to accost him and to be accosted m return 
But the tig man had only come three minutes before time, and 
he had, therefore, no tune, e\en if he had the inclination, of 
addressing and receding the salute of each. The assembly stood 
before him with their hearts beating, anxious to catch one 
glance of the big man But no response came from him, and 
the assembled guests were not e\en sure whether the big man 
was at all aware of their presence, 
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Bhawanee Babu was standing behind There was a tlnclv 
phalanx before him, and lie was lijing every posture to have a 
peep at the Vicero) It so happened, however, tint just before 
entering the car, the big nrn took a survej of the throng from 
one end to the other IIis glance gradual]), though with the 
rapidit) of the lightning, came towards the spot where Bhawanee 
Babuwas standing Tint was the proudest moment in the life of 
Bhawanee Babu He was not slow to take advantage of it 
Like the pendulum of a c'ock from which the ball had been 
removed, or more appropriate!}, like the wing ot the humble 
bee, the hands of Bhawanee Babu began to move rapidl) so 
that he managed twent} five salaams in a second But, alas 1 
for Bhawanee Babu, he could not detain that big man’s glance 
even for a second, and long before he had finished his salaams, 
the ' glance had left h in far behind and encountered others, 

, who were doing precisely what he had begun a little before 
* Headers, have you ever seen an onlloo field ? Well, when a 
strong gale passes over it, the grass, a? the wind touches it, 
bends down, and continues to move for a time even 
when the gale has left it Thus the Railvvaj platform was 
like a oolloo field, and the guests were like oolloos, and the 
glance like a strong gale, and the metaphor complete 

The Viceroy proceeded towards Simla, and Bhawanee Babu 
came home IIis servants and dependants had already assem- 
bled at the gate to receive him , and the ladies, his wife and 
daughters, were peeping through the lattice, eager to learn his 
success Bhawanee Babu alighted from his carnage, and his 
servants almost carried him ups'airs, where he was undressed, 
fanned, shampooed, and tended as a delicate infant The 
Dewan, after the lapse of half-an hour, at last ventured to 
enquire about the result of his meeting with the Lord Shaheb 
Now, Bhawanee Babu was a tender-hearted soul,' incapable 
of giving pain to an) one He knew, if he told the bare 
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truth it i onld d< i>U disxty »n‘ Ini fru ink lie had, therefore, 
t i i < H ttu u '■ini' 1 e> !!• hid h ■ a budding tin ristles u hilt 
j'-o-ci j n_ till'd'. di_ Riilxn phlfo'in, how the \ icero) 
o'tM r. < i Him till to turn w thout tikmg im notice 
of U innm e lklm <,r, i ,c , \'nu, pot r r nul ' lne -or) nstks had 
h.\ n allui r 'i 5 tot'n „ioxmd “l hi.li hot turn of it, lkw injei , ’ 
end hs. 1 ihii n nh n hold fin "Hun irit in o,clnngi of 
slurp 1 oih h ' -tt’t mj " It x id Hie kvoclknrx ' 

lk in — ^inrp surds' I hop , Hie lACtlhnn mi not 
oik mlt d 

11 lnho — \h'n-> He in m i ,i) humour, m mt 1 llis 
lidlktits ii n ■ , ind -iid to uk, “1 im much obliged to 
\ou, lliinnnii h-ibn, f<r- this attention, \ Ink eh iking Innds 
mth in* 1 told him in nph, ' M\ 1 ord, I nil the nurt lojikst 
mi!ij ", of Her Mot \u„i! c i, '*•< p, ember, Noumher ind 
l till KHte Ml) ti U le M\ t lO t e, nolle, mil solemn, Hid elcrul 
dutj to he p-e Lit on sueh occasions' \ mi 1 IK). , when nij 
longue is once unloosened,* I nn mike i \e'f) good speech His 
IHcolluit) w is mightih pleased 

He’ Hi' — Hut whit iboti' slurp words ? 

11 lhbu — -Oli, I forget I told hie Lordship tint "the 
Hriti'h (Im eminent with ue /ulu Mir, Ikngil Pink, ind 
Post Olm t ins \ \en gooi (lo\ eminent, but it was not pir- 
ticxdirk disermunile in offering titles of honour People who 
were nobodies were honoured, while men of indent families 
were m gketed 'i on see, Dewinjec, 1 gi\e him i hint, i broid 
hint Hut, poor Rxminee ins standing nloof alone, unnoticed, 
in the crowd I don’t 1 now who wanted him there 

But wink Blnwinee Ihhu ins relating his adxcntures to 
Im friends ind relations, Rimince lHbu wis doing the same 
to lus, not forgi ttuig Ins particular friend Hlnwinee Balm, 
m the rehtion of lus idxentures 



THE PERPETUAL SLAVERY OF INDIA 
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Wf quoted some months ago a paragraph from Max Muller, 
in which the learned Professor declared that the contemplation, 
tint the Hindus, so gentle, gifted and innocent, should be 
made subject to other nations, for no fault of their own 
but simply because they had not cultuated the art of war, filled 
fc-him with profound sorrow’ Yes, the history of the Hindus is 
^history of continued humiliation , but we must bear up with' 
that It is also a history of massacres of their men, women 
and children, of outrages upon their warned and sacred objects, 
and of the p’under and burning of their cities which they 
had built with the toil of ages We shall describe, in a few r 
short sentences, how Hindus began their national life, and 
how the) have been treated by their fellow-beings 

Hindus lived innocent lives and respected the lives of the 
meanest creatures, they cultivated learning and philosophy , 
they preached and practised spirituality, neither wishing ill to 
their fellow beings nor apprehending ill from others While 
thus pissing their lives, they found themselves suddenly con 
fronted b) an overwhelming force of marauders Phe) saw 
that resistance would be useless , and the) found also that the 
pitiless fiends who had invaded their countr), hid no human 
sentiments in them t So, what Hindus did, was to hill their 
women and to fall, with swords m hand, in the midst of the 
attaching hordes There they were cut to pieces, their 
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country was looted and subsequently burnt to ashes, and an 
important town and an important clan were for ever 
extinguished 

The above is the epitome of the history of India In our 
schools and colleges, History of India is taught Of course, 
students must go through that teaching, and there is no help 
for it But grown up Hindus ne\er, if they can help it, touch 
the History of India. It is not pleasant reading to them It 
was thus that history was not writ en in India 

Neither, we think, is the study of Hindu History a profitable 
one, for, it teaches infidelity The outrages committed upon India 
by barbarians, in their greed for material gains, are calculated to 
lead the Hindus to the idea that they are not in keeping with 
the character of the good God of the universe 1 hat a nation so 
innocent, so gentle — a nation which has taught His worship to 
mankind — should be subjected to so gross outrages for 
no fault of their own, is no proof to the ordinary nnnd that 
God is good and just » 

Max Muller w as profoundly affected at seeing the condition 
of innocent India, because he came somewhat in touch with the 
people through their literature But do Englishmen, who are in 
direct touch w ith the people of this country — who are, in fact, 
in the position of their “Ma Bap ” — feel a similarly profound 
s) mpathy for the abject c mdition of an ancient people ? Is 
not India, in many respects, the noblest and most intere c ting 
countr), and the only country in the world which has no national 
liberty ? And who are its masters now ? The English ' But how 
cun this b- 3 Englishmen can not bear injustice or oppression 
lhey paid from their oan pockets for the liberation of sla\cs m 
America, and for them formed a Republic, called Liberia How 
is it that Englishmen, who are also read) to go to war with the 
Sultan because his Bulgarian subjects have no political liberty , 
hue kept India 111 political bondage ? IIowj^ "* at the onl) 
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subject nation m the world is under the sway of the most libertj 
loving nation in the world? 

When Hindus recovered from the shock of the Greek invasion 
the Mahomedans came It took the Wussalmans three hundred 
jears to obtain possession of the countr> To ascertain how India 
fared under them, we ha\e only to e\a~ine the most sacred 
temples of the Hindus The Image of Bishweshwar was— well, 
everybody knows \hat was done with the Image The greatest 
temple in the world, that of Gobnda Devi, was disnanlled 
by Aurung7eb, on the plea that the act would be pleasing to 
his God 

Hindus never cared for political power If the) had done 
so, the Khsetriyas, who sJpphed the country with Kings, states 
men, and soldiers, would have been put in the first and not in 
the second rank I’he Brahmins, who formed the first class, as 
a rule, never meddled with politics, nor seri'cd the State 
^ I hose who did, were considered outcastes Chanakya, the 
celebrated Hindu statesman and minister of Chandra Gupta, 

r 

gave up the world and spent the last days of his life in wilder 
ness, in order to wipe out his sins which he had accumulated 
by his contact with politics 

It was not, as urged by Max Muller, that Hindus lost their in 
dependence because they had not cultivated the art of war 
They lost their independence, because they did not put much 
value upon it 

It was of no moment to the Hindus, who governed them, if 
they were governed well The lot of Kings, ministers and 
generals was not envied by the higher classes Fighting and all 
political work were left to inferior classes, the Brahmins avoiding 
them as beneath their dignity Here, then, we enter upon an 
important phase of this question, vi/, the present abject con- 
dition of India What led to this subject condition of India ? 

It was not that the Hindus did not know howto fight— it was 
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* h in 4 ;h it in Mn » ' r, <yp i i l ° dm <>f oth.r nations 
\\ h n the Muslin n > v nlmui’i tl 1 U ngal th c king uni lus 
t>K s'- r-- yi.lhd "ithwit i sttn • U I )i« king m old, and lie 
had no th<> tju f't the world lit* advuus and ins peoph 
•ltd i.ot Uii m H !i nri a t<» v ha rob J tin m, piuvjd- d they wen* 
h t "t'o'K vjthtin < ulliv atmn < f tin ir h vmti r am] rvlvitiii One 

cm th t ih< h s 4 <.iut>,t< of tin hesUrn tnimn'; are 
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dt v.in d to i’i, (‘iilmni hi of Pi. itt of war, the invention of 
inhrndvid dislrectni .nidmus and man igL title war balloons, 
aid tin in ir aid npnpimiU of gigantic arums Tlior 
national ( iv tp> " art f->~us id in tompimts, m diplomacy, m 
ntc nil t nninn r> v, md so foith 

Until Indn, KtiUi didiri,«d tin ir throne » when tin) found 
tint th< \ a t rt mi un : ohl, aid tat. -m n did *o, to wipe out 
tlnir ntr Lvuy nnn midi t fifn v n n jum d to lead tin lift 
< f n Into ) nnn nod In v ho did not, vis consult rid something 
hh< n ’< ji r Tin mMlnttnl clvs M devoted nil their cmrgies 
to tin uihivrioh of tli aru, science, md tin ir spirited 
fnuhns \s for fuhttna, tin shedding of blood was considered 
in inhuinm porin e Sunk, nun \ ere not dogs' Those, 
who Idled fdlov bungs, were fdiouls, Rahha'as, nnd so 
forth Indeed, the Hindus avoided the cuxs of the State, ami 
the, would hav< thanhfullv ^iven up everything to the Mils 
mini ms if the) Ind mu committed oppressions J he Mussal 
mans fell because of their oppressions 

lht 1'ast has been called “sensuous,” because of the 
stones contained in the booh, called “ l'lie Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments” 1 he description of “black eyed houtues” 
and “ sparkling goblets of gold” in that hook, created the. 
impression that the people of the East were devoted to “ women 
.and wine ’ Hut rf Persia or Daghd id was sensuous, it would 
be manifestly unjust to evil India so Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the Alihan department, live people of India 
ao 
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have not jet been induced to take largely to intoxicating liquors 
It would be no exaggeration to saj, that drinking is 
even now almost unknown m India 

In the same manner, it may be said that the custom of 
eating meat does not obtain in this country The higher classes 
are almost all vegetarians , and exen the lower classes, though 
they are permitted to taste almost only the flesh of goats and 
sheep, rarely have recourse to it We have thus a rare 
use of meat and drink in India, which would never haxe been 
the case if the country were sensuous 

Of course, poljgamy is permitted under the national law of 
the land, in order to keep the balance of men and women equal 
in the marriage market , but the custom of marrying more 
wives than one, is likewise almost unoknwn On the other 
hand, widows arc not permitted to re marry It has often been 
alleged that this is a cruel custom This must seem so< to 
those who cannot go beyond the flesh It was introduced only 
to give every woman a chance of 1 marriage , for, re-mamage of 
widows xvould create an equal number of maids in the countrj 
But it must, at the same time, be borne in mind, that if 
widows are not permitted to re marrj here, in India alone men 
also are seen voluntarily to give up the world and its pleasures 
for the sake of a better future If the custom of prohibiting 
the re-marriage of widows prev ailed, along with it also prevailed the 
custom, amongst males, of adopting the life of an ascetic 
So great an effect had the precepts and preachings 
of the Hindu saints produced upon the people, that they 
came vividly m realize, to their minds, the worthlessness of 
all worldly pleasures It was thus that men turned ascetics in large 
numbers Indeed, it was in India alone that people were 
divided into gn/ias/as (family men) and udanns (ascetics) 
During the dajs of Sree Chaitanja, the Prophet ofNuddea, — that 
is, about four hundred years ago, — the number of ascetics, it was 
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estimated, formed about one sixteenth of the entire male popu 
lation 

It would, therefore, be manifestly unjust to call a people 
sensuous who, as a rule, nex er touched liquor or meat, and a 
large number of whom, male and female, hxed the lives of 
ascetics 

The matter xvou’d be made more plain when we come to 
consider the sociM constitution of the people Here people 
were divided into four classes ( x ) the spiritual and intellec- 
tual, ( 2 ) warriors, statesmen, and political characters, ( 3 ) mer- 
chants and trades-people, (4) mechanics, agriculturists and labour- 
ers In other words, peoplewere divided into Brahmins, Kshetnyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras The Brahmins, as forming the spiritual 
and intellectual classes, obtained the first place They had 
precedence oxer Kings, who belongrd to the second class 
Kings had to leave their thrones and fall at the feet of Brahmins 
The Kshetnyas, who formed the second class, furnished the 
country with Kings, statesmen and warriors The Vaishjas, who 
represented the xvealth of the countrj, belonged to the third 
class only The spiritual and intellectual classes, who formed 
the first class, xvere forbidden to meddle with property altogether 
1 he Vaishyas, who formed the third class, accumulated wealth, 
and were thus the wealthy men 111 the country They had, 
however, an inferior place in society 

In the West, however, there is a different arrangement 
The Archbishop of Canterbury does not enjoy the same rank and 
respect as Mr Prime Minister Gladstone And the King 
himself is not only the head of the country, but also thg 
head of the Church* Thus in the West, those who had 
power, that is to say, brute force and wealth, obtained the 
first place In India, those who had brute force like tee 
Kshetnyas, and wealth like the Vaisjas, occupied onh subor- 
dinate places 
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Now, if sensuousness had been Hie characteristic of India, tlu. 
people would have considered the acquirement of wealth and 
brute force as the first objects in life, for, the gratification 
of the senses can be secured only by the possession of brute 
force and wealth The first object in life in the West is mate- 
rial prosperity, in India, it is spirituality and learning The 
allegation that India is sensuous is, therefore, absolutely without 
a foundation f 

When the Western hordes crossed the Indus and came into 
the country, they found themselves in contact with a race from 
whom they differed considerably in instincts and modes of life 
India was not prepared for the rush of sucli a horde, and the 
pitiless invaders carried everything before them When Porus 
declared that he expected, as a matter of course, a kingly treat 
ment from Alexander the Great, the “hero” was surprised He 
was a Western, and he knew that people fought only Tor “grged 
of material gain " 

Greeks were followed by Persians and A r ghaiis Hindus 
fought bravely for their religion, home anu health, but the 
hordes were too many for them 1 he present masters of India 
claim that they are a superior and enlightened, and the Indians 
a half civilized and inferior, race Iheir chief ground for this 
claim is, they are masters here and the Indians are slaves But 
the argument is not conclusive The Moors ruled Spain, France 
and Austna That fact does not prove that they wc-re a more 
enlightened, or that they came of a superior, race than the 
French It was the barbarians who conquered Rome , and 
the Romans had ruled the Greeks, Spartans, Athenians, eta The 

9 

argument, therefore, that the English are a superior race because 
they hold sway over the Indians, is not thus conclusive No 
body ventured to urge that the Mussalmans were a superior 
race to the Hindus /jet, the former held abso’utc away over the 
latter for several hundred) ears 
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Of course, the English come of a superior race, and they 
ha\e eminent qualities, or else they cou'd never hare acquired so 
much ascendency in the world But they have yet se- 
rious defects in their national character To be a real'y supe- 

o 

rior race, they must give up the practice of levelling guns at 
fellow -beings and hilling them , of seizing lands belonging to 
others, of mowing down men who are defending their home, 
hearth, religion* and national existence, by cannon shot, or 
hanging them on a charge of disloyalty and, of taking away the 
political liberties of weaker nations The above practices 
England must give up , for, they are opposed to Christian reli- 
gion, and are not in keeping w ith the teachings of their sweet 
Lord, on whom they depend for everlasting welfare, 
nor with those of their own instincts which are proverbially 
generous 

The natives of India and their English rulers do not agree in 
their views about public affairs regarding the country Let us see, 
however, where,they agree iyid where they do not The great am- 
bition of Englishmen, at least, of most of them, is to hold sway 
over India for ever and ever Of course, there are some who do 
not go so far and w’ho think that the functions of England are 
only to prepare India for a free existence in future But the 
number of Englishmen holding the latter view, is very small, 
and, if they venture to give utterance to their sentiments, they 
are persecuted by all other classes of their countrymen, and are 
called traitors to their country Because somebody was supposed 
to have used the expression “Perish India,”— though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, nobody had ever actually done it, — very few English- 
men can utter his name and sentiments without giving vuit to a 
feeling of indignation 

It is, however, a settled thing with most Englishmen that the 
greatest object of their lives is to c ee tliaN this Emp.re of India 
be never pumitted to slip out of their hands 
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Strange as it may appear, it is a fact that in this view there 
is no difference between the natives of India and their rulers 
If the prospect of a separation between India and England 
gives most Englishmen a shudder, it affects Indians also in a 

i 

similar manner Indians themselves consider that a separation, 
for the present, at least, would be a very great calamity to them 

We shall explain why First, there is not a centre for 
Hindus to rally round, nor a centre for Mussulmans in India 
to do so Secondly, a perfect union between Hindus and Mussul- 
mans is impossible , and, therefore, the idea of a Hmdu-Mussal- 
man Government is Utopian Thirdly, all tint man really needs, 
is only good rule, no matter from whatever source it comes It is 
only vanity which thirsts after what is called a national existence 
It is quite possible for England to gve India a good rule 
I'ourlhl}, the national feeling is not as strong among Hindus ns 
among other nations in the world This, because Hindus have 
been moulded by their religion to the thought that ever) thing 
.icrtuining to this world is transitory,, that India i? not their per- 
manent home, and that the chief object of human evstence is to 
secure a good place in the permanent home, which is in the other 
world Patriotism is considered to be the highest virtue in the 
world by other nations, and they will sacrifice ever} thing, even 
their souls, for the cause of their country In India, love of 
country has not that all controlling influence Love of coun- 
try has a third place in the heart of a Hindu, the love of religion 
occupying the first 

It is this peculiarity of the Hindu character, which ltd them to 
lose their national independence It is this feeling which led 
the higher classes in India to stand aloof from public affairs of 
the country Politics was considered beneath the notice of man 
with an immortal existence hereafter, because it dealt with purely 
worldly affairs Thus the Brahmins refused lobe Prime Ministers 
of Hindu Kings, and thus those Brahmins who agreed to serve. 
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wore considered as fdlei beings who lnd to regain their prexious 
position by a rigorous penance 

M ell, wc see here a perfect accord between the natixes of 
India and their English rulers in regard to English supremacy 
in India If the English people are resohed to hold India at 
any cost, the Indians too consider British supremacy essential 
for peace, m this land of Hindus and Mussalmans 

1 et, Indians and the English people will not agree, and are 
engaged in an irrcconeilab’c feud Me shall try to explain why 
It is because most Englishmen will not only ha\e British su- 
premacy, but something more 

What they will ha\c is, as expressed by Colonel Parnell, 
“a perpetual military despotism for India ’ Please mind the 
word “perpetual" 1 lie y will not only haxe despotism, but one 
that must be perpetual T hey will not exen make a beginning of 
•'ll eventual relaxation of their iron grip, and, if they were led, 
during the past, for reasons which need not he enumerated here, 
to make any p'roxisior* for a future relaxation of this hold, they 
would repent, and do „ their utmost to see that such prous ons 
were rendered a dead letter 

In the aboxe, we haxe laid down, we suppose, in clear, 
language, why Indians and their English masters differ in 
their \icws about public affairs What Indians expected, was 
British supremacy in the beginning, and British citizenship exen- 
tually M r hat Colonel Parnell and all other Englishmen holding 
his \ lews, would reser\ r e for the Indians, is absolute subjection, 
which must be perpetual But, what is absolute subjection ? 
M’ell, it can be explained by the manner in which India is 
governed now,— that is to say, by officials imported from Europe 
and armed with irresistible powers Indians offered to proxide 
better materials than these imported officials at a cheaper cost, 
but, the proposal of Simultaneous Examinations gwxe Englishmen 
here a shudder You can offer the present rulers better materials 
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at a cheaper cost, but the) would not accept such offers, because 
such an arrangement would run counter to their paramount idea 
of keeping India m perpetual despotic subjection It is not that 
Englishmen do not know and feel the justice and expcdiencj of 
utilising natnc talent, which is cheap, in a poor country which 
ought to be kept contented under an alien rule But, what of that ? 
A Simultaneous Examination is not compatible with their 

rj 

great idea of keeping India under absolute and perpetual swaj 
Thus it is that Indians and their rulers do not agree The 
rulers are alwajs for measures which would secure to England the 
papriual and absolute ^sovereignty of India Indians object to 
such measures, and would ha\e seeds sown for the eventual 
attainment of British citi7enship Hence this perpetual feud It 
is not that the rulers do not appreciate the advantages of cheap 
and indigenous labour, or those of economy, Or the needless 
\ cruelty of keeping on the Statute book such a measure as the Age 
of Consent Act , but their policy requires that officials must 
be imported from England, that oftentimes expenses are better 
than economy, and that it is essential that officials should have 
such weapons as the measure of the Age of Consent Act, to be 
able to keep people under control 

We have now to see what this perpetual subjection of India 
means for Englishmen To secure the absolute mastership of 
India, England has to induce a large number of its best men 
to come out here to rule If these men refuse to come, the great 
idea of Englishmen, to hold India in perpetual subjection, 
falls to the ground Those Englishmen have, therefore, to be per- 
suaded to come out here, with offers of div ers advantages, namel), 
princely salaries, princely pensions, generous leave rules, absolute 
sway over the people, immunity from punishment for misdeeds, 
and so forth Those who come out here, know their position of 
advantage Thev naturally take advantage of their position and 
t) rannize ever their countrymen at home The Exchange 
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difficulty has ing reduced their incomes, they plainly told their 
country men at liome, that they w ould not come out unless their 
pay was increased Englishmen at home had to yield to this 
threat and dictation, for the purpose of cany ing out their idea 
of holding India in perpetual sway They further demanded 
that the Parliamentary Vote about the Simultaneous Examination 
should be set at nought, and it was done, though it meant a 
blow at their own glorious constitution At the present 
moment, it is exceedingly doubtful which is the subordinate 
authority— the Indian Government or the British Parliament 
The authorities will thus only inaugurate such measures 
as will, in their opinion, secure to Englishmen this absolute 
and perpetual sovereignty To this the natives of the soil 
object The latter demand that the authorities should make a 
beginning for the eventual absorption of the people into the 
British Empire This the authorities refuse to do Hence 
tbs eternal and irreconcilable feud Englishmen should, 
howexer, take note of what this desire for perpetual sosereignty 
of India costs them We fancy they lose much more than 
they gain by this desire 
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Havt Englishmen taken stock of the losses that thcj hate 
to sustain for the purpose of securing the absolute and perpetual 
sove-eignty of India? It is only proper that they should do it 
All reasonable and practical men do, now and then, see whe 
ther they are m thing any profit or not in their occupation' 
tVe have already taken a moral view of the question English- 
men, as the leading nation in the world, are naturall) objects 
5 of imitation to others The example, shown by England by 
extending her conquests, has demoralized the whole of Europe 
It may be easily shown that the reduction of civilised Europe 
to the condition of an armed camp, the employment of the 
best energies of the enlightened inhabitants of that continent 
to fighting , the inven'ion and construction of deadly weapons , 
the conversion of the best men in a country’ to something 
like fighting materials, — all this is mainly due to the immoral ex- 
ample s t before Europe by the leading nation of the world, 
the English It is true that the Spaniards, the Portugese, and the 
Dutch first pointed out the way , it is true also that if Eng- 
land had been worsted in its encounter w'lth France, the latter 
country would like England have conquered the world But 
the stern fact remains that these conquests mean disruption of 
society’, contempt for moral laws, disregard of human lives 
and rights of natiops , and are thus putting up an insuperable bar 
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rier to the progress of humane principles, which alone mark out 
true civilization from false, and the human species from the brute 
creation 

So long the Indians are not blessed with the privileges of the 
colonials, their country will remain, in the condition of “a 
valuable property ” This policy of keeping the country deprived 
of tlie rights of self-government has created the necessity of 
guarding India against foreign invasion and internal rebellion 
We have now tb see what England has to pay for these two 
possible necessities referred to above It is impossible to give an 
exhaustive account on this head , but, we can give some idea 
to day of the sacrifices of England for this purpose ' * 

First of all, Englishmen have to keep some sixty or seventy 
thousands of their best men confined in this country It may be 
said, that there is no harm in that On the other hand, it may 
be urged that these seventy thousand men, though imported 
mt,o India and paid for by the Indians, could be used for the 
purposes of the whole Empire This is true lhat is, no 
doubt, an advantage, thougl? it is one which is founded upon an 
immoral arrangement 

But have Englishmen taken note ol the miserable condition 
of these seventy thousands "of their countrymen ? Englishmen 
have the reputation of being ver) much attached to one another 
Colonel Olcott once told us that, one great virtue of the Eng- 
lish people was that the) would sacrifice everything for the sake of 
acountr)tnan If a countrvraan of theirs were oppressed 
m the remotest corner of the world they would go there to iveoee 
the wrong done to him, at any cost - This being the Enslsh 
instinct, how is it, then, that the) are so callous to the mi?ene= 
of their countrymen in India ? - * 

It is because there is no help for it. For the p rapes* -' 1 
securing the absolute ana perpetual sovereigntv of 
' people c 
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of British soldiers in tins countr) '1 hese soldiers ire brought 
from their homes to ti distant and foreign land, the climate of 
Minch docs not, of course, suit them , housed in barracks like 
horses m a stable, and treated as prisoners, never being permit- 
ted to go out of the precincts of the house without permission 
Their only happiness consists in meat, drink, and the hie, and in 
shooting birds , and even the latter pastime the) are forbidden 
to indulge in, because of the danger to villagers ulnch this 
pastime has been found to give rise to 

At a Railvvaj station, two jears ago, a few soldiers rested 
for a da) At ibout 4 i* w , some of them surrounded the 
clerk in charge of the Station, and insisted that the) 

must have “three issues ,” but, the clerk 111 repl) r aid not “ three ’ 
but “two” Of course, we could not understand what was the 
subject-matter of the dispute On enquir), however, we learnt 
that the “issues” meant issues of rum We inquired vvlie 
ther Government paid for them , and we were told, the 
^ soldiers themselv es had to pa) for the drink We again want- 
ed to know what objection Government could have if the) 
drank rum thrice, since they had to pay for the pleasure. In 
reply, we were told, that if they were given a free hand, they 
would drink away their earnings in a week, and would remain 
drunk day and night 

And it is not their fault that they seek to while away 
time in drink They have nothing to do, day and night 
Ten thousand miles away from relations, friends and home , 
living as semi-prisoners in an uncongenial climate, under strict 
discipline, any breach of which means imprisonment and hard 
labour, there is no joy in the life or a British soldier 
Other Englishmen who come to India may have their comforts 
for they can liv e an independent life and enjoy opportunities 
of making their pile. But the British soldier, we presume, gets 
only a shilling per day. 
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When the Punt) part) objected to a disgusting duty, 
^hich Government had taken upon itself, of supplying the 
animal requirements of the soldier, we did not, as a matter of 
fact, join n the cr) with as much heart as it was our desire 
to do For, we saw that the conditions of the existence of British 
soldiers in India required that they should be supplied with 
their animal wants There was absolutely no help for it Either 
the soldiers should be sent home, or none but married men 
should be brought here with their lines, or Government must 
take upon itself the disgusting dut) of supplying them with “good- 
looking” and “ healthy” females 

The task which Government took upon itself, however, was 
such a dirty one that the Purity part) easily gained the day , 
for, there was none who had the courage of openly supporting 
it Thus the Purity party gained, but the local authorities in 
India saw so much danger in the reform that they tried to 
^vade the vote of Parliament by throwing dust in the e)es of 
the missionaries 

How that matter stands now we do not know, but, Anglo 
Indian papers tell us that a large number of )oung Englishmen 
have for life been disabled by disease and have to be sent home 
invalided Have Englishmen, who lose temper when they 
are told that they should associate with the natives of India 
for the government of the countr), taken note as to how many 
of their own countrymen are killed in battle and by divers 
diseases, and invalided for life, simply because the) shudder 
at the prospect of ever loosening, even shghtl), the tight grip 
with which they now hold Hindustan ?* 


* \s tin. article.-, ruth the ibo\<_ headings appeared m the Amrita Bazar 
Pulrtlu tin. reader will e\ai-e repetition here and there 
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Wi said tli it Englishmen, generally speaking, arc prepared 
to sicrifice everything for their Lmpire of India and the 
Indians approve of tin > r determination I here nre, however, 
Englishmen who b) this “ Empire of India” mL'an the perpe 
tual and absolute sovereignty of this country I\tere supremacy 
in India wall not satisfy them, what the) want is - absolute sway, 
and that for ever and ever The arrangement which Indians 
propose, viz, supremacy for Englishmen in India and British cith 
■ hip for Indians, will not suit them , hence this perpetual tend 
oncilablefeud between the ruled aftd the rulers, hs unfortunate 
ly getting more bitter day by day I he rulers will scarcely 
inaugurate a measure which har not for its object perp tual and 
pbsolute sovereignty for them, and, the natives of the soil natu 
rally view every such measure with alarm and sometimes with 
indignation 

We have already seen what this desire for perpetual and 
absolute sovereignty' has cost England and India. India at 
present is not the country of a nation, but the property 
of England This Englishmen admit by calling it the 
-brightest "jewel” in the British diadem ,~ for," a jewel is 
only a property But so long India is regarded as a pro- 
perty other nations will not cease to hanker after it An 
English lord who had a beautiful mistress to whom he was de 
voted!) attached, knew no peace on account of jealousy’ He 
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kept her strongly guarded, and never permitted her to go out of 
sight He had no faith m the virtue of the woman , and, then, 
he saw tint many other candidates for her far our were trying to 
win her affections All these circumstances made the bewitched 
nobleman very miserable S-eing the misery of her master, the 
lad) told him that he could never hope to put any trust in her or 
to get rid of lus troublesome rn als until he had married her “My 
dear,” said she, addressing her lore, “marry me and then you 
will learn to pul faith in me, and your mals will consider 
my person sacred, and they will never venture to cast wistful 
glances at me ” 

In the same manner, unless India be granted some- 
things like a national existence, other strong Powers will 
never cease to co\et her possession And until that 
is done, Englishmen will never learn to put any faith 
in the children of the soil But, now, Englishmen do not 
$rust the natives of India at all, and are constantly afraid of 
foreign aggression Every movement of the natives of the 
soil, every movement oDa foreign Power, Creates a suspicion 
, in their -mmds, which sometim°s not only makes the great 
i British nation look absurd, but also leads them to many suicidal 
and costly undertakings This is only because India is re 

•v 

garded as a propei ty But, if India be raised to .the status of 
the country of ana'ion, she will not only cling to England with 
affection, as her best friend, but others will also consider it a 
sacrilege to try to take possession of the country There are 
.innumerable small republics in the world, , and, no one ever 
.thinks of taking possession of any one of them it is because 
they have each of them a national-existence 

It is because India is regarded as a property that its 
rulers have to guard it against foreign aggressors, as also 
against the natives of llie country Make India the country 
of a nation, give p a national existence, and the Russian 
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bug bear will cease to guc an) trouble,— India will be- 
come sacred m the ejes of even all aggressive nations 

The example shown b) England and Russia have utterl) do 
moralized Europe In \mcrica, the) do not 1 now ulnt it is to 
hold people under subjection But, in Europe, ever) nation is 
after foreign conquests In Europe, the) have now all, generallj 
speaking, practically become lawless Lord Beaconsfield com- 
placentl) remarked, “We hav e all of us room enough in Asia" 
They are just now dividing Africa “ as ve divide a cake,” said 
the American Ambassador in Pans France is just now deso 
latmg Madagascar, and other European Powers look on uncon 
corned, or rather with en\) 1 he) are rather som that 
they themselves are not in the place of Trance ' Of course, 
amongst themselves they ha\e laws to protect properl) 
and person, but they have no regard for the lives or 
rights of human beings outside Europe They will seize any 
body’s country whenever the) can, regardless of the fact thrt 
ever) 7 nation has a natural right to a national existence They 
will massacre weaker nations, defending their hea'.th and home 
The piteous appeal of the Queen of Madagascar is calculated 
to move every heart which has a spark of humanity in it But 
what of that ? Earth-hunger has almost uprooted the sense of 
justice and the feeling of humanity from the European heart 
Yet they, in Europe, profess to behev e in a God and a Redeemer 
They have innumerable churches where the) sit to praj for 
forgiveness for their sins But, what forgiveness can there 
be for those who mow down patriots with their deadly wea- 
pons, as the French are now doing in Madagascar, — patriots 
vvhp are fighting in defence of the honour of their families, for 
their corn fields, their cattle, their children, and their national 
existence? Mind, in Europe, they are so just to themselves that 
they hang a man who takes the life of another But, 
when others are concerned, they w ill not scruple to ska) 
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thousands and thousands, to rob them of their country 
and gold 1 

We are, however, only concerned with Englishmen, who 
are decidedly the most moral and humane nation in Europe 
The other day, a smart discussion vyas held by Englishmen in 
Calcutta, whether it was cruelty to cut the tail of a pigeon 
But not a word was uttered by them when, say, about a 
thousand of the Swatis were killed in battle, while opposing 
the passage of <?ur irresistible troops 

Now t , w e fancy, ever)’ man killed beyond our borders, was, ac- 
cording to all right-thinking Englishmen, a man unjustly massacred 
It must have gnen a great shock to most Englishmen that a cruel 
necessity had led them to the massacre of brave patriots defend- 
ing their home and hearth with stones, by means of their 
weapons made under scientific principles These Englishmen 
mourned in silence, though they could not venture to utter a 
VjOrd It must have occurred to most of the Englishmen, 
that such deeds could not be regarded by God with pleasure, and 
they are opposed to the teachings inculcated by Jesus Christ 
A little consideration will show that it is this passionate de- 
sire for a perpetual and absolute sovereignty of India, that led to 
this act and others similar in nature It is thus under the pro- 
v lsion of God, one immoral act is followed by many others 

Europe is now an armed camp Twenty-two millions of its best 
men have been reduced to the condition of bull-dogs Europeans 
really do not trust one another , they never believe one another 
The declarations of the highest men of a country’ will not be be- 
lieved by the people of another country’ As a matter of fact, they 
* 

are all bent on deceiving one another And how is this possible in 
nations, so well-blessed as Europeans are, with intelligence, educa- 
tion and the finest sentiments which mark out man from brutes ? 
It is because earth-hunger has blunted their sentiments, and 
they can scarcely perceive the unjustifiable character of their acts 
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foRa better appreciation of the subject we shall summarise 
the observations ne have already made AVe said that the 
people of India and their English rulers are now engaged in a 
ceaseless feud They are not on cordial terms, and the estrange- 
ment is getting wider day by day The rulers are day by day 
losing their sympathy for the people , and the people, on the 
other hand, are losing their respect for, and confidence in, their. 
English masters 

For an explanation of this condifion of things, ive said that 
this feud was solely due to a desire, on the part of the rulers, 
to hold an absolute and perpetual sway over this, what they call, 
“our Empire of India ” The people, on the other hand, though 
they feel the absolute need of British sovereignty, also demand, 
along with it, British citizenship Here we see a perfect ac- 
cord on one point, viz , as to the necessity for British supremacy 
But there is a difference on the other point, viz , that of Bntish 
citizenship The rulers will retain British supremacy but will 
not grant British citizenship , hence this difference 

The people of India revolted when they were ashed to use 
cartridges which they believed contained the fat of the swine 
and the cow The Bntish people were led to come to the 
conclusion by that Mutinj, that the best course for them 
would be to grant Bntish citizenship to Indians And, as 
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a matter of fact, it was granted to the people of India by a 
Royal Charter m 1858 But, there is now no longer a disposi- 
tion on the part of the rulers of the land to abide by the Queen’s 
Proclamation It has become now quite apparent to the mean- 
est intellect, that the Proclamation is considered, by English- 
men in general, as a mistake, and such as should not be given 
effect to 

At the present moment, the natives of India do not enjoy 
the priv lieges Of British citizens They are not permitted to 
make laws, nay, not even to administer the laws made by their 
English masters The laws are made by Englishmen and are 
administered by Englishmen The people are taxed by 
Englishmen and the rev enues are spent by Englishmen The 
natives of the soil have not even the privilege of managing 
their own petty village affairs, or of being tned by their peers 
ev en in the pettiest of cases 

The Indians expected the great boon of British citizenship 
to come upon them in time They were not m a hurry about it 
They wanted a. beginning! But that beginning never came 
They formed themselves mto a National Congress when they 
saw that there was no prospect of getting an) thing without 
agitation They thought that the organization would prove 
conclusively, that the natives of India were earnest in their 
demands , that they stuck to British rule and did not want a sev er- 
ance , and that they were competent to take upon themselves 
some share of the work of administration 

The Indians in this effort expected help from their English 
masters They had the firm conviction that Englishmen who 
always loved fair play — who, in spite of a rough extenor, were 
generous at heart, and alwa> s on the side of struggling humanity 
trying to get out of their difficulties — would come forward to lend 
them a helping hand in their efforts But some petty, immediate 
and fanciful advantages led them to range . against this national 
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movement Instead of helping the disorganized Indians, — dis 
organized because of foreign rule — Englishmen here tool upon 
themselves to throw obstacles in their way I hey considered it 
a triumph if the Congress failed in any point i he rulers, in 
short, are not disposed todend the Indians any help in their 
efforts to learn some sort of self-„overnment 

Have Indians any prospect of getting any thing twenty-five 
years hence? — Fifty years hence? — A hundred years hence? 
'Ihere is no such indication, however, on the part of the rulers to 
inspire the hope that Indians will have, at any future period, 
the prospect of enjoying anj one of the prn ileges of British citi- 
zenship No measure, of Government nowadays indicates 
any relaxation of hold on the people On the other hand, al- 
most every measure of Government nowa-days shows a 
des re for a firmer hold, if that is possible, upon the people 

It is this disposition on the part of the rulers, that leads 
Indians to grumble, and it is this complaint, on the part of 
,_the Indians, which leads the English rulers to feel unsympathe- 
tically towards the people of this country , ' 

There are kind-hearted Englishmen who try to soothe the 
Indians by a vague assurance that they would be blessed 
with political privileges when they showed their fitness 
for them But this assurance does not now carry conviction 
If the rulers had any serious intention of gradually incor- 
porating the Indians in the ranks of British citizens, they 
would have given the latter a chance They would have 
given them chances, and regarded their first failures with 
a lenient eye When Lord Ripon inaugurated his scheme of 
local self-government, he remarked that failures on the part of 
the Indians were expected, and that the Government should 
make ample allowances for such shortcomings in the beginning 
This measure of local self government, by the bye, was the last 
act of the Government of India which showed any sympathy 
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for the people Lord Ripon was hissed out of India for his 
“pro-native” tendencies, and this suicidal act, by the Anglo 
Indian rulers here, was a signal for the inauguration of a policy 
of repression It is now repression all along the line, — repres- 
sion in every direction c 

As we said before, no chances are given now , on the other 
hand, we see an attempt every where to cry down everything 

done by an Indian. Mr , Commissioner of the Presidency 

Division, had to° deal with tw'o Indian Civilians when writing 
his Annual Report , and both of them were put down by him as 
worthless > 

The hope, however, once held out that Indians would be 
treated more and more as fellow subjects as they advanced m 
the knowledge of European methods, was annihilated by the atti- 
tude of the rulers of the land towards the National Congress 
Here was an honest attempt on the part of Indians to extricate 
th$mselves from an abject condition Here was an honest at 
tempt on the part of the leaders to throw in their lot with the 

British nation and stick to thim for ever But were these honest 

1 

and laudable efforts hailed with joy by their rulers ? No 1 Ever) 
effort was made by the irresistible rulers of the land to see that 
Indians never succeeded Dissension was sown in their ranks , the 
leaders were sought to be won over by offers of reward and 
threats of punishment Everyone knows that now-a days no 
man of property ventures to show any active sympathy for the 
Congress 

What the rulers of the land have reserved for the Indians 
is not only British sovereignty’ but an absolute rule, and not only 
an absolute rule but a perpetual one This absolute and per- 
petual rule must endure for ever and ever , and, this is what the 
present policy of the Go > eminent clearly indicates. 
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Wr have ashed several Englishmen of a liberal mind, both 
here and in England, to explain what their real intentions are xs 
regards India We have got, however, different replies from 
different parties One said that he could not justify, on moral 
grounds, the ostracism of the natives of the soil from all share 
in the government of the country , but he is only one out of 
thirty millions of Englishmen who rule India, and he is obliged 
to take his share of the responsibility of the moral wrong 
In short, he had no hopes to ( iffer us Another said that 
such a state of things could never continue for ever, and that 
relief was bound to come in course of time His reply also 
did not contain anything definite, he left ever) thing to chance 
Another pious Christian, a philanthropist, told us, in reply to our 
question, that Indians had no right to complain, for, they had 
now a better rule than they had ever enjoyed before 

Now, this is exactly what we are told often, — not only by 
very good men in England but also by a large number 
of Englishmen here We are thus asked to accept that 
we are now far better off than we ever were before But, 
do the authorities, who rule India, believe it ? Let them 
first believe it themselves and then it will be time for them 
to ask us to accept the view that India is better off now than jt 
was ever before 
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But do they believe the statement the'mselves? Why do 
they, then, entertain such a profound distrust for the Indians ? 
Their actions show that they have no faith in Indian good-will, 
and that they entertain the notion that Indians are in a state of 
deep disaffection, and are only biding .their time for a shaking-off 
of the foreign rule Every action of theirs proves this sus- 
picion of the Indians Why did they disarm Indians if they 
had any faith in the good-will of the people ? Can the annals 
of the world show’another instance of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people disarmed an 3 practically emasculated for ever? Why 
this terrible and unparalleled punishment ? Englishmen are too 
intelligent not to know that, by this universal disarmament, 
they have done immense mischief to themselves Indians could 
furnish ten millions of soldiers to the rulers of the land, — sol- 
deirs, efficient and cheap With such a horde, and with their 
unparalleled generalship and inexhaustible resources, English- 
men could have defied the world But why are they emascu- 
lating their own people and thus undermining their own strength ? 

They are full) aware of the mischief that they are doing to them 
selves by this emasculating process But, their unconquerable sus 
picion leads them to it This suspicion could never have got 
such a strong hold of their minds, if the) had any faith in their 
own contention that, Indians hav e got now a better rule than they 
ever had before, or a very good rule, or anything like a good rule 

This distrust of the Indians has led the rulers of the land 
to undergo many such immense sacrifices For the disarmament 
of the natives of the soil is a sacrifice, both to the ruled and 
rulers Everyone knows that it is the forward policy of 
the Gorcrnment which has almost ruined India It has brought 
upon India an additional burden of twenty thousand 
British soldiers To this forward policy we owe all our 
inglorious and costly border wars To it we owe roads 
md railways through inaccessible regions, and forts 
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and fortresses, maintained at immense cost, m distant 
countires This forward policy has added something like ten 
millions per annum to the burdens of a famished people It 
Ins been the cause of the loss of lives of innumerable men, 
Indian and European, apd cattle, the chief wealth of the 
Indians 

And do you know to what mainly we owe this forward policy? 
We quote the following sentences from the comments of an 
English newspaper on a recent paper of Col Hanna — 

“Colonel Hanna recommends, as a line of defence, Jacoba 
bad, Multan, Peshawar As the writer in The Untied Service 
Magazine points out, * with Russia established in Afghanistan, 
we should be leaving constant intrigues and plots going on 
against us in India,’ and retreat or defeat ouUide our border 
would raise a horde in our rear of every discontented man in 
India The Civil and Military Gazelle recently showed how 
necessary’ it is to keep the actual fighting away from India 
itself This is also the view of ‘An officer of the Indian 
! staff corps,’ and, we heartily endorse it ” 

So we owe this forward policy to the necessity of “keeping 
the actual fighting away from India ” Is not this ridiculous 5 
Is it not calculated to produce shrieks of laughter amongst 
Indians? By marching forward to meet the enemy, we take 
upon ourselves all the difficulties which an invading army will 
have to overcome By sustaining a defeat far away from our 
base of operations, we risk the animosity of the fierce and 
barbarous people in our rear through whose country' we had 
marched But, all these dangers are notmng compared with 
the other And, what is it ? The danger is, as the Civil and 
Military Gazelle has it, “if the English sustain a defeat on the 
border, the whole of India will rise against them So the animosi- 
ty of the blood thirsty barbarians is nothing compared to the 
animosity of the gentle Indians, who are alleged to be enjoying a 
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rule the like of which was never done before 1 Does not such a 
state of the mind show that suspicion has made sober and 
intelligent Englishmen lose their senses ? 

A belief, in the innate goodness of the rule given to India, 
is incompatible with such unconquerable and profound dis- 
trust of the people It is not mere suspicion that the authori- 
ties feel for the people of India, it is something like a mama 
Mr Balfour, in his speech at Glasgow, said, speaking in regard 
to Chitral, that Vthe day we lose our prestige will be the fore- 
runner of the loss of the Empire ” Mr Balfour, a master of 
the Empire, echoes but a generally-accepted sentiment The 
behef is entertained almost universally, and it is oftentimes 
openly declared too, that, the Bntish ’Government in India 
has no other basis to stand upon than its presttge Such 
a view does not confirm the statement that Indians have got a 
better rule now than they ever enjoyed before On the other 
Jiand, the unusual importance given to what is called prestige , goes 
to suggest that Bntish Government has no hold whatsoever upon 
the people on account of it$ intrinsic ments So, it owes its strength 
and existence to deceptions ! 

What does this ostracism of the natives of the soil from the 
military service prove, except that the rulers have no faith m 
them ? Mussalman Emperors trusted Hindu Generals, aud 
the Russians trust Mussalman Generals selected from amoDg 
their Mussalman subjects , but, the English rulers of India 
will not trust an Indian in the military service, though they 
declare -that they have given a better rule to India than the 
Russians ever gave to iheir Mussalman subjects, or Mussalman 
Emperors did to their Hiudu subjects This does not show lhat 
they have any sincere faith in the excellence of their own rule 
Jealous husbands oftentimes act m a ludicrous manner , but, 
the persecuted wife does not find anything pleasant in the 
mad pranks of her lord The steps taken by the authorities to 
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guard the Empire from their own peopfe, have a ridiculous 
aspect , oniy they are too serious for the people to derive any 
enjoyment from them For every two Sepoys, one British soldier 
is imported to keep guard ! The Sepoys are wanted to keep the 
people under control, and the British soldiers are wanted to keep 
the Sepoys under control 1 

Here we have a complicated machinery, wheels within wheels, 
which not only make the whole thing cumbrous and costly, but 
almost worthless for the purposes of any substantial work 
India cannot show tangible progress, because of this complicated 
machinery winch leads it on 

We said that England could raise ten millions of soldiers 
from India, but, then there is this, difficulty Would not 
these ten bullions require also the services of five millions of 
British soldiers? But, where are these five millions to be got? 
And so England cannot utilize the forces that it is capable of rais- 

^mg in India 
n _ 

Thus, what we see is suspicion everywhere, and that this suspi- 
cion is eating into the vitality of the nation It is' emasculating 
the Indians, — it is undermining the real basis of this gigantic 
Empire 

And, do they not watch with a jealous eye the sale of 
sulphur ? And, why ? It is because sulphur forms a com- 
ponent part of gun powder 1 How is it that even their own 
Indian soldier is not trusted with artillery" ? Are not these 
ridiculous precautions due to an unconquerable suspicion owing 
to an unalterable conviction that, Indians do not now enjoy as 
good a rule as they deserve ? 

We then come to the larger question of the importation of 
seventy-five thousand Britisli soldiers We implore every English- 
man to think over the actual condition of these braVe English 
soldiers, kept.confined m barrdeks John BroiVn relates in the 
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Asian a story ttvut ho had heard from an Indian coachman This 
is what the coachman, an Indian, told him — 

“The most curious incident during my service occurred when 
I was on the Umballa-Kalka Road It was in the hot weather 
and in broad day-light, when I, took up a passenger at the 
Umballa Station , he threw away an empty bottle Pre 
sently he produced another from his portmanteau, and finished 
half of it at a draught A few miles further, he emptied it and 
commenced a a third bottle He then attacked the syce with 
his sword, and the man jumped off the tonga, and bolted I 
felt inclined to run away myself At the next stage, which was 
halfway to Kalka, he left the tonga and went shneking into the 
jungle As he did not return for a long time, we went to look 
for him and found him gasping for breath under a tree \Ye 
gave him water, but, he died before we could reach the tonga 
I then drove the corpse back to Umballa to the Police Station, 
and the Judge Sahib, who held the enquiry, was very severe 
With me God knows why, for, I had done my duty according 
to my lights 

“Whgt was he drjnhufg ?” — asked the Judge of me 

“Khodawand,” I sud, “I am a Brahmin, and don’t drink 
spirits, I don’t know ’’ 

“Was it sweet ?” 

“Was it bitter ?” 

“I am a Brahmin, and don't know ” 

"Was it sour?’ 1 

“1 am a Brahnnn, and don’t know ” 

“Then he said I was a fool, and when asked why didn’t I take 
away the botdcs, I said I was a coachman, small of stature, and 
the Sahib was a big man with a drawn sword Then they said 
jav, and I went. Your Honour will see that we are already 
at Ralka, and m good time for the train When your Honour 
comes again, if vou will ask for Sarda Ram it will give me 
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great pleasure to drive you ; there is no one 'I would rather 
drive than your Honour, not even Lat Brassfoot himself whom 
your Honour much resembles Khudda htzur lo Lat Kart J” 

And said the coachman: ‘How can I tell what he was 
drinking ? I am a Brahmin.”' What a commentary this upon 
the superior enlightenment of the Christians 1 But, it is not 
the fault of the officer that he died of drinking In India, 
British soldiers, — even officers, — have to dank, in order to 
make their existence bearable 

Let us view this question from another stand-pomt. 
There are 42,000 soldiers in Bengal, who are unmarried 
and only 1300 who^ are married There are 14,000 

m Madras and 12,000 m Bombay who are unmarried, 

and 650 in Madras, and 360 in Bombay who are married 
The percentage of married to the actual strength in the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, is thus a little 
more or less than 3, 4 and 2 respectively. So, here we have a 
^otal of 68,000 unmarried British soldiers in India. It is a 
“ ty that the significance of this fact is f ignored, nay, sought to 
e concealed And, does not this perpetual political disability 
of Indians need the practical banishment of seventy-five thousand 
of Englishmen to a foreign country in an uncongenial cli- 
mate? We see here seventy-five thousand Englishmen, who are 
young and unmarried, kept confined in barracks in the deadly 
climate of India, The best course for Englishmen, who are so 
great patriots and who possess such strong humanitarian prin- 
ciples, is to send these men home at once 

It may, however, be urged that if these seventy five thousand 
Englishmen were sent home, there would be none to guard the 
Empire Why, Indians will do it 1 Why will Indians not 
do it when, by the admission of the rulers of the 
Empire themselves, the people of this country have now got 
such a good rule as they never enjoyed before ? If Indians, 
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under such circumstances, rise against British authority, — if 
Hindus and Mussalmans can forget their mutual differences, 
which is an impossible supposition , if they can find a centre to 
rally round, which is another impossible supposition, why 
should not they govern the country themselves ? The only 
justification for the occupation of the country by the English 
is that the natives of the country will cut one another’s throats, 
if left to themselves But if the Indians can organize them- 
selves into a power capable of go\erning themselves, surely 
England would have no excuse to remain m the country at all 
But let not the big-Englander have any fear on this score , there 
is no chance whatever for the Indians for an existence separate 
from the English * 

* The senes wall be continued later on 
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' ' We said, some time ago, that we receive a good many letters 
every day Indeed, this must be the fate of those who take upon 
themselves to conduct Newspapers, though the number of such 
letters must vary according to the extent of the circulation of 
each periodical The preciseness and punctuality with which 
these letters are daily delivered to us, speak volumes in favour 
of English character, English Government, and its Postal arrange- 
ment Letters despatched fromTuticonn reach us as safely and 
punctually as those despatched from Peshawar, and all at the 
cost of two pice per letter And is not that nation, which 
could introduce such a machinery for the conveyance of 
letters, very wise and very clever ? We are profoundly 
grateful to the Postal authorities for the manner m which 
they deliver letters to us, and we must declare for the 
sake of truth that, though there are complaints against the 
department, we have none against it, for we are sure to get cur 
letters at least, safely and punctually 

The master when leaving a friend's house, where he had been 
residing for some time, asked of his faithful servant “Have you 
packed off all my articles, John ?" “At least our articles,” replied 
faithful John So we can truthfully say that we do get our letters 


* This was written ou behalf of the managing Editor of the Awnta Bazar 
Patnka the office of which was in Anand Chailerjee’s Street, Bagbaiar, 
Calcutta, 
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al Icasl , for, is a matter cf fact, we 3o not only get the letters ad 
dressed to ais, but also many which are addressed to others 1 
Those who conduct newspapers in this country will at once 
agree with us when we say that the opening ofletters, and especial 
ly the reading of their contents are the most troublesome part of 
managing Editor’s business, of course,* exception must be made m 
favor of those letters which contain money Indeed , our troubles 
begin when the postman delivers not only all the letters that ought 
to reach us on tb?t day, but alas ! with thfem, are many which ought 
not to iiave come to Us or our office, or the lane in which our office 
is, or the ward m w’hich the lane is, nay, not even the town in 
which the ward is For letters addressed to Amirtsar often- 
times reach our hands, and need we tell why ? Amirtsar md 
Amntabazar are somewhat similar in sound, though the one is 
in Bengal and the other in the Punjab But with less excusable 
reason are letters addressed to Aminbazar, Knshnagore, handed 
to us, and with still less excuse, letters, addressed to Bechoo 
Chatterjee’s Street, are delivered to us because we happen to re 
side m that of Ananda Chatterjee’s 

We have, however, no complaint against the Postal Depart 
ment, but we have a great deal against our correspondents and 
constituents, and this article is solely meant for them and not 
for the former Troublesome if it is to open the letters we re- 
ceue and peruse their contents, >et the nature of this 
troublesome task none but those who have experienc- 
ed it can appreciate The least part of our trouble 
is to select our letters, and return those to the Post- 
man which should not have reached us at all Babu Chandra 
Nnh. Roy is the manager and publisher of this paper, and we 
would have not much cared for the havoc, now and then made 
in his name, if this frolic, on the part of our correspondents, had 
not been the cause of death to us Chandra Nath or Chandra 
Kumar, or Chandra Kanta would have made vcryjittle difference 
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to put lus name down in a letter. Alas 1 how many such letters 
Nvc receive annually and letters containing money too 1 Letters 
we have got m dozens, letters perfect in every respect, duly num- 
bered and dated, but with the omission of one not unimportant 
particular — the name of the writer ! *Of course, when such let- 
ters contain simply the effusion of the writer’s genius, we can 
safely put them aside, without troubling ourselves very much to 
ascertain the parties from whom they had come , but just fancy 
letters containing money or direction to change address, etc , yet 
no name, and then you can partly feel for the petty annoyances 
of an Indian Editor, — annoyances which, when accumulated, 
arc quite sufficient to dismay the stoutest heart. 

There arc others who put their initials only, quite confident 
that the initials of such great men ought to be known to the 
whole world But these great folks ought to know that there 
are many things we know not what we ought to know, 
mill this -we confess to our shame Others there are 
who spend all their skill and ingenuity upon their name, nod 
give all sorts of 'flourishes upon it, believing probably that the 
worldly prsopenty and spiritual advancement of a man 
depend mainly upon the manner in which one can write his 
name These gentlemen, no doubt, shew excellent skill , but 
the skill somewhat, and sometimes fatally , interferes with legibi- 
lity Then there arc other great folks who w nte through their 
private secretaries Certainly no harm in that, when one can 
afford to keep one But these private secretaries, in writing 
letters to us ought to inform us, whose private secretaries they 
are Their masters’ names may be known throughout the world , 
but from that we shall never consent to deduce the proposition 
that the names of the private secretaries -of such persons ought, 
therefore, to be known to all mankind Any one of these private 
'secretaries will write to you that his Huzur (master) bids him to 
wnte, etc., etc , only forgetting to mention who his Huzur is 
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There is some trouble in writing a legible hand, but there is 
greater trouble in perusing illegible writing The correspondent 
who writes an illegible hand, thus seeks his comfort at our cost 
May we inquire tvhy should he be so selfish ? Why do jou, to 
save a little trouble, put us to a greater one ? The question 
has then a legal side whose duty is it to take the trouble ? The 
question may at once be settled by refemng to one fact which 
we shall, for the first time, disclose When a letter, written in 
an illegible hand, is put into our hands, we think that the writer 
has committed an immoral act and is extremely selfish, and 
therefore deserves no consideration at our hands If we get 
such letters after evening, we make a bonfire of them, and if 
before, we simply destroy them Now, it is for our correspond- 
ents to judge, whether, after such a confession, they ought or 
Ought not to send us illegible letters 

We are charitable enough to suppose that there are a few, 
who write an illegible hand from mere ignorance of the Let 
that their waiting is not legible. The doubt never crosses 
their mind that others may not be able to decipher what they 
are at so much pains to write. They read their own writing 
with ease. They are perfectly cognizant of the thoughts which 
•they are putting down , they are perfectly familiar with the pecu- 
liarity of their characters, and they read and understand perfectly 
what they write, and they naturally conclude that others should 
read and understand these writings with as much ease as they 
do themselves In short, they think “what we write is very 
plain to us, why should it not be plain to others ?” Now, we must 
confess the question is rather difficult to answer, and it would 
require a whole volume of a deep philosophical work to explain to 
such a thinker that man is divided into families, races, sects and 
individuals , and that each individual has his own surroundings 
and experiences and other matters to convince him that wbat is 
very plain to him, may not, as a matter of course, be plain toothers. 
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But if an examination of the files of our letters do not dis J 
play much legibility and preciseness, there is no end of variety 
in them There you will find matters political, social, and re- 
ligious , accounts of leopard hunts, burglaries and fails 7 
bribery cases, oppression cases and police cases j sedition; 
libel, and obscenity , reviews, philosophical dissertations and 
effusions of genius , scandals, encomiums and analysis of charac- 
ters , and such a medley of matters that they are sure to make 
your head dizzy If you only devote half an-hour’s time upon 
them. Yet the public and the Government hold the poor Editors 
responsible for the crimes of their correspondents ! We are 
very much obliged to our correspondents for the trouble they 
take in supplying us with information, but we must protest against 
the habit, which some of them have, of making an elephant of a 
mouse, of giving branches (as the Bengali phrase goes) to their 
facts, and diluting a globule of fact in a tumbler of words Is 
not that unfortunate man an object of sympathy who as made to 
go through a closely-written letter of four pages, to find at last 
that the writer only wants^a P^st Office for his native village ? To 
you, dear public, we appeal for an impartial opinion, and to you, 
dear correspondent, we appeal for mercy 

We are, however, happy to be able to say that there are ’ 
many thoroughly shrewd and business-like men amongst our cor- 
respondents These practical men would ask us to publish letters, 
not for the benefit of the public but for their individual advan- 
tages We are quite willing to oblige them, however, when we 
can find space Thus, for instance, one sends an advertisement 
in the shape of a letter, believing, no doubt, m his mind that the 
trick will do very well with an Editor, who, being only an Editor, 
must be a very stupid man Another has a case m a Judge’s 
Court, and he wishes to publish a letter praising the official in 
unmeasured terms, and taking good care to give his full name 
and address, so that the delighted Judge may at once see who 
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the writer is These are innocent tricks* and we can enjoy them 
even when they are played, and sometimes successfully plajed, 
upon us. But there are other dangerous tricks which we would 
prefer to see practised upon those Editors who are less innocent 
than we think we are. Foi instance, when a man charges a Judge 
with bribery m a letter, and wishes us to publish it, taking great 
care to conceal his own name Take another instance Babu A 
has a grudge against Babu B , but A has no means of satisfying 
his revenge. He therefore rushes to print, and charges B’s sister 
with adultery or so forth, and solicits us, in the humblest terms 
possible, to publish his letter. He does not, however, disclose 
his identity *o us , he means only to come behind us, and place a 
dagger in our hand with instructions to stab his enemy and disap 
pear immediately without our being able to see who it was that 
ga\e us the instructions. He means to stand at a safe distance 
and enjoy the pleasure of seeing his enemy stabbed. Well, if any 
v body is found out and punished for the murder, it will, of couise, 

1 be the poor Editor, and not he 
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Mr Rosen’s boat was moored at the Narivabad Ghat He 
was absent, and the boat was in charge of the boatmen 
Kalu is a man, who watches the boat with a lustful eye from 
the shore. He wants to rob Mr R®sen, and was, therefore, 
trying to enter the boat stealthily An opportunity soon present- 
ed itself, for, the Serang and the Khansama ashfed him to come 
and smoke. Thus he entered the boat unperceived by all on 
, board None could see him, for, it was then broad day- 
light Kalu entered the boat, and concealed himself on the 
deck, and the? Serang, who, of course, had not seen him, offered 
him smoke Abdul Karim, the Khansama, uho likewise was 
unaware of Kalu’s presence, had some talk with him Kalu 
had thus effectuallj concealed himself from all men on the boat 
and was squatting on the deck, holding converse with those 
on the boat He was only abiding his time He could not 


* Kalu, a Mussalman, went to the boat of Mr Rosen, a German, for em 
ploymcnt Mr Rosen was absent, but Kalu being known to the boatmen, 
was invited to enter There he sat and talked with the men Rosen at 
last came, and knowing that Kalu had come for employment, asked him to row 
the boat Kalu refused, and Rosen got angry and assaulted him severely and 
broke tv, o of his teeth The case came before the Court and the Magistrate 
convicted Kalu of theft, and justified the assault of Rosen cm the ground of the 
alleged provocation given to him The facts of the case will show in what an 
extraordinary manner the Magistrate argued the case 
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then venture to commence his procees of stealing, for, Rosen was 
absent He thought that it would not be safe to rob him while 
he was absent from the boat He would be able to do it with 
greater security a hen Rosen came bach, — so he waited. 

Evening came, and the moon rose m all her splendour, it 
being almost full moon Kalu hid selected a moon lit night to 
carr) on his nefarious purposes, for, as everybody knows, it 
is more safe to steal in moonlight when -a man can manage 
matters unperceived, than on a dark night when he is liable 
to be seen every second It was just then that Rosen entered 
the boat, but Kalu had so effectually concealed himself tint 
Rosen at once found him sitting on the deck amongst the 
boatmen He asked Kalu who he was, and Kalu told him that he 
was an umtdnr (one seeking emplojment) Previously, the ap- 
pearance of the man had aroused hrs suspicions, — his presence 
on the boat in the evening, his concealing himself on the 
_ boat amongst his servants — all these were calculated to arouse 
s worst suspicions about the dishonest motiv es of Kalu But 
hen the man told Rosen that ho, was an vmedar , he had 
no longer an) doubt of Ins being a thief who had thus stealthily 
come to rob him. 

Naturally enough, therefore, Rosen asked him to row the 
boat. Tor was he not a thief, and did not Rosen know him for 
one? What is more natural than that Rosen should ask him to 
row the boat ? This Kalu refused And then commenced a row 
Rosen had the man caught, and lie was securcl) bound, hand 
and foot, so that he could not move a muscle Kalu seeing that 
he could not move a finger, broke two of his own teeth with Ins 
own hands with a view to bring a charge against Rosen Rosen 
and Kalu were both taken before the Magistrate, and the Magis 
irate at once found that Kalu was an "untrustworthy” inan. 
Phij he found in this wise Rosen had applied to the Hindu 
Jkpit) Magistrate not to lr> his case, he bung a British horn 
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subject, and had asked two weeks’ time to prove it But when the 
Magistrate had transferred the case to his own file, Rosen declared 
that he i\as a German, and not a British-born subject It was 
thus proied beyond a. shadow of doubt that Ralu was an “un- 
trustworthy” man 

The Magistrate found Kalu to be a bad character, because he 
could give no “satisfactory” account of himself For, when 
asked his name, he said it was Kalu When he was asked the 
name of his father, he said it was Mahulla When asked the 
place of his residence, he said he was an inhabitant of Rokun- 
pur, m the district of Dacca When asked why he had gone to 
the boat, he said that he was in search of employment, and that, 
having acquaintance with the servant of the Shaheb, the said 
servant had advised him to apply to him It was thus clear that 
Kalu could give no satisfactory account of himself, who he was 
and what had led him to go to the boat 

* The Magistrate also found Rosen had acted under provocation , 
he had bled Kalu under great provocation The provocation was 
that Kalu did not abuse Rosen That Kalu d’d not abuse Rosen, 
was clearly proved irom the evidence of the only two police officials 
who deposed to the fact of the assault For, says Mohamud 
Kurshid, Head Constable “The Shaheb was telling me about 
the case when Kalu said something in defence and the Saheb hit 
him ” And the other witness, Naram Sing, Constable, said, 
“ Kalu gave some answer when the Shaheb gave him a blow ” 
And the Magistrate himself sums up that, “ it is uncertain that 
Kalu abused him ” Thus the abuse and provocation was clearly 
proved Kalu did not abuse Rosen, and, therefore, he provoked 
him, and, therefore, the Magistrate punished Rosen nominally 
It is said that it is not safe for those who have weak brains, 
to enter a lunatic asylum We, therefore, hasten to conclude 
here the account of Rosen’s case as given by the Magistrate, 
and leave men with stronger intellects to 'continue the account 
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There is a mantra ( charm ) for night blindness, which when 
uttered in the presence of the afflicted, 'cures him of his dis- 
order This mantra consists of a story in verse] let us translate 
it to-day for the benefit of the world, for, it is very much like the „ 
story of Rosen according -to Magistrate The mantra runs 
thus ; — 

There was a king who had no name , 

He had three villages which had no existence ] 

One was too high for human habitation , c 
Another too low for human habitation , 

And in the last no man whatever could reside , 

In the village whpre no man could reside, lived three 
potters 

One of them makes eartheu pots , 

The other also makes earthen jars ; 

But the third makes nothing at all , 

The man who makes nothing at all, made three pots ' 

One of the pots was broken , 

< r 

Another was leaky ; < 

And the third could contain no water , 

In the third pot which could contain no water at all, ncc for 
three persons was cooked 

One of them eats rice, 

The other also eats rice , 

But the third eats no rice at all , 

The third who eats no nee at all, ate all the nee for the three 
This man had three oxen , 

One of them was blind j 
The other was halt ; 

But the third could never be yoked to a plough , 
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The third which could not be joked to a plough, tilled three 
biggas of land 

One bigga was drowned , 

The other was dried up , 

And in the third no seed germinated 
I11 the third where no seed germinated were grown three 
maunds of grain 

&c \'c &c Rc 

The mantra is continued in this strain It would be quite 
possible to reduce the account of the Rosen case according to 
the Magistrate into a vtanira of the aboie tjpe, and could be as 
usefully emplojed for the benefit of humanity 

It is no doubt a matter of sorrow that, an innocent poor 
creature should not only be made to lose Ins tooth and to bleed 
in the nose, but sent to a rigorous impiisonment for two months, 
and that a man like Rosen, who makes Kalu bleed by the use 
of’his fist in the presence of the police, should be let off with 
a nominal punishment It is a matter in which we are no doubt 
deeply interested, ’and it is one of more interest to us than the 
question of finance, or the constitution of the CimI Service in 
India. But is there not one man of position in India amongst 
the Anglo-Indians who has the sense to see that, this way of' 
carrying on the administration of a countrj’, is as fatal to those 
who are entrusted to carry it on as well as to those who are sub- 
jected to such rule ? It is no child’s play to carry on an Empire 
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Messrs Fawcett and Hyndman have done a good deal to en 
lighten English publia opinion legardmg the finances of India 
as managed under the Crown , but they have not as yet earned 
their researches back to the penod when the country was under the 
Government of the East India Company If the mismanagement 
of the officers under the Crown have exhausted India so as to make 
v , famine a constant visitor of the country, the Company did not 
leave India in the hands of the Grown in a highly prosperous 
condition We shall deal in this paper with a single item of money 
transaction, and relate the origin, growth and final extinction of 
a fund which, after doing wonders wmle living, did not cease, 
even when dead, to suck the very blood of the Indians like a 
vampire To make ourselves intelligible, it will be necessary to 
go back to the penod when the English envied the enterpnsc 
and prosperity of the Portuguese and the Spaniards in the East 
In i6or, May 2, Captain Lancaster, who was previously a 
buccaneer, sailed for India, and was the first to lay the foundation 
pf the British Empire in India This was the first' at- 
tempt made by English adventurers to form themselves 
into a Company and conquer India for England Their 
original capital was only 68,317 pounds In the course of 
ten years, from 1603 to 1613, eight other voyages were made to 
India All these voyrges, with one exception of that of 1607, 
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m which both the vessels were lost, were prosperous The 
clettr profits, hardly e\ er fell below one hundred per cent, be- 
ing in general more than two hundred upon the capital of 
the voyage In 1612, the adventurers formed themselves into 
a joint-stock company and raised* a capital of 429,000/ 
Only four voyages were fitted out by this joint-stock company, 
and the average profit was something like 87 }4 per cent I11 
1617-18, a second joint stock company was formed, and the sum of 
one million and six hundred thousand pounds was raised as capital 
The company had now, it was alleged, thirty six ships The pro 
prietors of stocks numbered 954 indn iduals, and the company 
was prospering and extending its influence It was in 1626 that 

9 

Sir Robert Slurle\, British ambassador in the court of Persia, 
applied for a bonus of tw r o thousand pounds in the company for 
service done to them This was the first attempt made by the 
British Government to fasten the cost of the Persian Embassy 
i*pon the East Tndia Company, or in other wrnrds, upon the 
people of India The British Goa ernment at last succeeded in 
the attempt, and’ India has ever since had to bear the burden, — a 
burden which ought to have been justly borne by the Imperial 
country 

In 1631-32, a third joint stock company was formed, with a 
capital reduced to 420,700 pounds At this time the profits of 
the company excited the emy of other enterprising adventurers 
of England A number of individuals, with Sir William Courten 
at their head, prevailed upon the King to grant a new license in 
supersession of that granted to the original East India Companj 
Af$er much hot discu c sion and a good deal of loss to both the 
companies, the King, who had been bribed by both parties, a 
compromise was effected, and a new united joint stock company 
was formed Our business is to relate the history of a sum Of money , 
* and we have very little to do with the general affairs of the com- 
pany But we maj as well mention here that at this time there 
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was a good deal of animosity between the Dutch and Englis 
merchants in the East There was some fighting nnd other acl 
of hostility towards each other, the advantage lying clearly on th 
side of the Dutch But the dispute was settled by the appoin 
ment of a commission • 

The capital of this new United Company was 708,000 pound; 
It appeared on an adjustment of accounts that the Directoi 
of the original Company had, m spite of their tall talk, to gt 
only 20,000 pounds It thus appeared that their business wa 
carried on more on credit than on the capital they had m thei 
poss°ss'on The United Company were, however, again threater 
ed by another ri"al This was more than 50 jears after th 
coalit on of the Company and the merchant adventurers Ho' 
this Company fared during this period, has bpen described by 
great historian of British India — "In 1676 it was asserted b 
their opponents in England that their debts amounted t 
600,000/, and we have already seen that, in 1674, the debt l 
J Surat alone amounted to 135,000/. In 1682-83, the Director 
authorized the agency m Bengal to borrow 200,000/, and v 
1683 84, it is stated that the debt upon the dead stock at Bomba 
amounted to 300,000? It seems highly probable that at thi 
time their debts exceeded their capital ” Indeed, it is doubtfu 
whether there was any period in the Company’s history when thei 
debts did not exceed the value of their stock 

Another Company was formed under the name of Genera 
Society, which obtained their charter on the paj ment of a bribe 
They began business with a capital of 2,000,000/ The old 
Company was at the point of extinction by thip formidable nvalrj 
These injurious contentions at last induced both the Compnnie 
to submit their differences to the arbitration of the Earl c 
Godolphm, Lord High Treasurer of Eng’and By the award c 
Godolphin, it was enacted, 11 that a sum of 1,200,000/, withou 
interest, should be advanced by the United Company to Govern 
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NU.nl, winch, being added to tin foimer advance 1 of 2,000,000/, 
at S per cent interest constituted a loin of 3 200,000/ \iclding 
at tin. ntc of 5 percent upon the whole ’ These merchants 
called themselves tin United t ompam of Merchants trading in 
the Past Indie' 

W nh regard to the rate of profit during this period or the 
teal advantage ot the Indian ttuh tin Compam for part of the 
j ear J jc*', declared a dividend at tin rate of five per cent per nn 
nvun to the proprietor vipon 3 tf>3 ;ca / of lapital , for the next 
)cir, eight per rent for the two folio vmg )ears nine per cent , 
and thence up to the \rar 1716, at ten per cent per Annum In the 
\ car 1 7 r ; the) paid dividends on a capita) of 3,io4,oSo/, at tlic 
<eann rate of tut per rent pi r anmim, .and so on till the )tar J723 
That \ear the divide nd was reduced to« ight per cent per annum, 
at which rati it conlimn d till tin vear 1732 1 lie average vras 7’^ 

percent or something more, J iis'e* dividend*' wire paid under 
’the sanction of Parliament and were usuall) declared, not 
according to the profits pndt in tradi , but the necessities of 
those who held the ctocK The result was that the United 
Oampati} became bankrupt within the course of a Tew \cars 

Me said that the two East India Companies were incorpora 
ted b) an Act of Parliament (J69S) and their united capitals 
amounted to 3,200,000/ line capital was subsequent!) in- 
creased to 3,in},oSo/ in 1716, to {,000,000/ in 17S7, and 
at last to 6,000,000/ 'I his was the* capital which the) pretend 
ed the} owned in 1 793 We have to deal with the histor) of this 
six millions This is the origin of the fund the histor) of which 
vu: have undertaken to write It isvcr) ens) to demonstrate, 
however, that this sum had no actual existence The Compln), 
111 fact, vvcrepla)ing a dishonest game The) declared divi- 
dends after contracting debts \t the time they obtained a 
new charter m 1793, that is, in the >car they increased their 
capital to 6 millions, the) were abend) in debts of upwards of 14 
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millions In other words, they had no capital whatever , on the 
contrary, they had a clear debt of 14 crores and 30 lakhs They 
began thus 10 1793 with a nominal capital of 6 crores and a 
debt of 1 4 crores and 30 lakhs, and continued to declare dividends 
as usual The result was that in 1834 their debt amounted to 
fifty crores Let this fact be borne in mind 

In 1601 when Captain Lancaster had first sailed for India, 
the capital of the merchants was only 68,3x7/ In 1793, that 
capital was raised to si\ millions They had a 'heavy debt to 
oppress them ; but then, they had conquered a continent for 
England Fancy that India was conquered by a company of 
merchants, residing at a distance of 12,000 miles, with an original 
capital of 6 to 7 lakhs of rupees only 1 And this, in spite of insur- 
mountable difficulties in the shape of rival English companies, 
corrupt sovereigns, and powerful hostile nations, such as the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French 

It is a strange history, — this of the si\ millions ! IVe have, 
already shewn that even the existence of the fund was doubtful 
: But whether the fund existed or not, 'it d'd its jmrpose as if it 
actually existed Not only that, it began to serve its masters 
even when it was dead and buried and no doubt was left of its 
final extinction It is Robert Knight who familiarized a portion 
of the public of India with a part of this wonderful history 
But it is yet quite possible that most of our readers are not ac- 
quainted with it , and we hope, the dry figures with which we are 
obliged to deal in our narrative, mil not deter them to follow us 
The Company pretended that they had a capital of 6 millions, 
and they tried to conceal the fact that they had a debt of 14^ 
millions 

The Company had, therefore, virtually no capital, blit a heavy 
debt In the Select Committee of 1830, Mr Richards said in 
his evidence “ In the year 1813, when Mr Cartwright, the • 
late Accountant-Genefal of the East India Company, was examin- 
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ed oclore the Select Committee, ol winch I was 1 member, he 
( Mi CatlwrigliO, upon tint, occasion, was ashed a question with 
ngard to tlie Compam - < ipiljl, ami his answer w is snnpl) this 
’ Capital, v ir, / //a < hett/ith u,irs ui the C* nij<itit\ s tef t(C aud 
/ re tr K ouhi Ji’ul on! tint lh<\ /;,»//* n//t uijntiil 11/ ill/ " Tins 
w is the si iKnielit uf tile \c< uunt Uit-CiUii.nl of the Compaii) 
who hul been foil) scats 111 llictr sauce ''t cl tile Compaii) 
had continued under the suieltni of I* irinuieiit, to declare a 
dividend of io*' per tent , which was wrung ft 0111 the t.a\ pajers 
of Indi 1 

In tSi t, the monopoh ol ihelndn made was tahen awn) 
troin the t ompam Hut the) h id set the ( Inna trade When 
the monopoly of the India trade w is 1 umgmslicd, the Compaii) 
opened their hoohs with 1 cap ta! of : 1 uo es * Xow where did 
this capital come from 5 Lp to this time thev h id been declaring 
div duids amount. ng to .'3 erores md had contracted a debt of 
50 crores In short, whatever the) gamed, whether as profit ill 
ll e tiade, or goods purelt ised from Indian revenues, were put to 
the credit of the capital-of the ( -outputs, Whitcvcr losses the) 
suffered wu e Jelntea to (he G»' ernt uni .*/ /ndui lire) thus 
mtde an etitr) of wh tl ill tliev possessed in 1 ondon, India and 
Cliuu and \ dued them ill it :i erores and this the) called tluur 
cipual Hiule whatever debts the) ii id, wcrcfisluied upon the 
necks of the Government of 1 mil 1, or eorrectl) speaking, (lie 
people of Inoia * 

We shall dlustrue the doings of the Compaii) b> a supposi 
lion Suppose a Zciiimd ir, w>th an income of 1 lakh per annum, 
opens a trading business Having no other e ipital, he indents 
upon the profits of his /umnd tr) Ho suffers losses And is 
obliged to contract debts He goes on in tins wa>, suffering los- 
ses and contracting debts upon the credit of 1 ns Zemindar) He 
at last determines to sep irate the two accounts, and manages it 
in tins way He makes an imuitoi) of all that li [Citts'ts,not 
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only til Ins warehouses but also m /emmdary cutchcriex, — the 
"rains purchased in Ins estates from the money of his estates, etc , 
etc the furniture of his cutchery houses and all, — and values 
them at a certain sum lie does not e\en credit his estates with 
the interest of the sums taken from them He calls this his capital 
He then adds all his debts together and transfers them to the ac- 
count of his estates The Company did just like this , the tea 
purchased in China from the revenues of India and other goods 
purchased in the same manner, were considered the commercial 
assets of the Company ! 

This was, then, the origin of the 2 1 crores, their new capital, 
with which the Company opened their books in 1S14 The Com- 
pany had a very good reason for founding a capital upon the ruins 
of the India Government and the ryots of India The Company 
were not sure of their territorial possessions which could be re- 
sumed by the Crown at any moment, but they were sure of their 
capital as merchants, and they w’ere led to ruin the property c 
which they held by sufferance from the Crown, to build a capital, 

% hich they could claim as their own ‘ r Tbey had, as we have seen 
' e, divided among themselves about 23 crores, and had, be- 
sides, secured to themselves a capital of 21 crores The result of all 
this was a debt of the Government of India 111 respect of a sum 
exceeding 50 crores, and this was fastened upon the ryots of India ! 
Here is a clear case of exaction of fifty crores from India by Eng- 
land We hear of the debts of the Government of India This 
is the origin of the debt Not a 1 upee of it was borrowed for the 
benefit of India, though India had to fay every pice of it 

The Company had yet the monopoly of the China trade 
The British merchants in general, however, raised a clamour 
against the monopoly, and in 1S34 the Company had to give 
it up But they demanded their capital of 21 crores in return 1 
They urged that it was for this monopoly they bad invested the 
21 crores, and if they were required to give it up they must have 
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their < apital returned to than llu) submitted tbur accounts 
ah’sh w».re printed in conformity with the fiction of 1814 It 
'u<, howeur, af:< r much haggling, reduced to 12 crores It 
w is numitted tint such m amount was due to them '1 lie 
^tnund upon which this amount \\as fixed is queer enough 
\\ e has * -dreads *> aid that the Company had all along, under 
-aiclun of Pirlinin.il, declared diwdends of jo’J per cent upon 
tu.,r original pud up capital of o millions, which amounted to 
6^ Ini b*. per aftimm It was therefore decreed to pa> them 
tu’ce the amount of their origin d paid up capital, as they drew 
to 1 ' per < eiu of dmdeiul, the usualr ite of interest being 5 1 It 
w is resolved thetefore to paj the Compam 12 crores, or txncc 
the muHtin o,‘ their paid up capital, to git rid of the monopoly, 
and to thro' iip.n the China tnde to British merchants m general 
But who was to pa> these twelve crores 5 Besides, the 
o'lpfoui of the Company m China lost their appointments, 
-yid the) claimed compensation The) had hitherto haed in 
1 prnie^l) stale upon the reaeiiues of India, and their claims 
uuounted to 15 *1 d-lis per .’iiinuni, which, if capitalized, would 
amount to 3 crcre-. So then, the difhcull) of getting rid of the 
inonopol) was tins 13 crores of rupees WI10 was to pa) this 
amount 3 I he British Parliament had granted monopoly to 
the Bast India Compan) 1 heir earnings created envy in the 
minds of British merchants 111 general They wanted 

to have a sha^e in the trade I hey nioaed Parliament, and 

the Bast India Company w is obliged to gi\e* the monopol) 
up But tlie Compan) demanded a compensation of 15 crorcs 
to give up tlie right The claim was admitted, and those who 
clamoured to do away with the monopol), to share m the plunders 
of the Bast, should have paid the sum to acquire their right to the 
trade But no! British Parli iment fastened these 15 crore's 
upon the shoulders of the r)Ots of India * It was Ram Sing who 
was made to pay fora privilege, which Mr John of Liverpool 

26 
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was in need of, to trade with China 1 it was Mr John of Liver 
pool who wanted to import China tea, and export British piece- 
goods with a view to mike profits , and it was Ram Sing of Lahore 
and his countrymen who w’ere asked to pay for the privilege 11 
Mr Browm lost his appointment in China and it was Ram Sing 
that was required to pay him compensation ' The sloka is, “ I 
shot an arrow’, it Stuck in a plantain tre% my thighs began to 
bledd, causing a burning sensation in my eye <” * 

Suffice it to say, that not only were these i5*crores fastened 
upon the shoulders of the Indians, but the thing was managed in 
suCh a way, that they had to pay one hundi td crorts to remove 
their burden 1 No, the most Jewish Jew could never have 
expected such a harfdsome return from his usurious trade 
We have already alluded to the origin of the Indian debt, and 
that was between 50 and 60 crores Here is then another item of 
one hundred Need we then wonder why the country shews 
such signs of exhaustion ? The British Government must con^e 
to acknowledge at last, that to prevent famines, a stop must be 
made to the further drain on India, ‘and that it is unfair to throw 
all blame upon India alone for the frequent famines 

The wrong was committed with the sanction of British 
Parliament The English press took no notice of it It was the 
Westminister Rcv'civ which alluded to the transaction at all 
The Rtviiiv remarks (July, 1S33) — 

“The other point refers to the pecuniary terms given to the 
holders of East India stock A dividend of ioj£ per cent has been 
virtually guaranteed to them m perpetuity, by which (for there is 
next to nothing received on the other side) a perpetual burthen 
has been imposed upon the people of India equal to 630,000/ 
per annum, or what is equivalent to, increasing by nearly onc- 
third, the present territorial debt of India The rapid and great 
advance in the value of stock, since the promulgation of the Govern- , 
merit scheme, and to which there is no parallel in any olhtr public 
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scan ifr, is strong and damning proof of the prodigality of the 
Government project flic holders of East India stock had by 
no means so good a claim to a continuation of the dividends, 
which, for forty )ears, they ha\e keen pa>ing themselves, as 
holders of the Nary at 5 per cent .had to a continuation of a 
dividend to that amount The utmost reach of liberality ought 
therefore only to have placed them on an equality with the latter, 
and this, although it would have not raised, would not have de- 
preciated the ial\ie of India stock l>> the smallest fraction The 
dividend, in fact, instead of being io'/* percent ought only to 
have been S per cent , and this too onl) for a term of seven 
years, at the conclusion of which it ought to 1 ave been reduced 
to 7 per cent , and after a further term < 7 f the same length, to 
6 per cent This, while it would have been equivalent to 
^ doubling the original stock of the proprietors, would hav e pro 
duccd a saving to the public [India] in the first term, of 
1^0,000/, 111 the second term, of 210,000/, and at the third 
period, when the Indian fund-holder was put upon an equalit) 
with the liolders-of the 3 per cent consols, of 270,000/ In 
this manner, without placing the holders of an) other public 
security, a sum would have been saved for more than sufficient 
for carrying on the whole of the Home Administration of India " 
We shall explain what the Review means We hope our 
readers recollect the previous portion of this histor) The ryots 
of India were required to pay 12 crores of rupees to the holders 
of the East India stock, for giving up the privilege of trading 
with China to British merchants But cash pa> ment was out 
of the question, and the East India Company demanded ‘ecurity 
not only for the punctual payment of their interest of 3 lakhs 
but the eventual liquidation of their dues 0 12 crores. The 
matter was settled thus, and the following arrangements made 
’India was required to pay per cent interest on the original 
paid up capital of the Companv for a nferiod of forty years from 
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1834 to 1874 The interest amounted to sixty-three lakhs per 
annum, and this India was required to pay for forty years, and 
after that period India was further required to liquidate this debt 
by the payment of 12 crores of rupees in cash The East India 
Company demanded a sequnty- for these last 1 2 crores , 
and Parliament, under Section XIV of the Act of 1SS3, settled the 
matter thus India was required to invest 2 crores of rupees as a 
guarantee and a sinking fund It was computed that in 187*,' 
1 e , within forty years, these two crores would amount to 12 crores 
and thus extinguish the debt altogether 
t But now comes another beauty to light We were forced to 
be a debtor to the East India Company to the amount of 6 
crores and the interest fixed was 105^ per cent But when our 
money of two crores was invested, it was done in consols at three 
per cent When we borrow, we must borrow at a rate of 
io }4 per cent But when we lend, we must do it at a rate 
of three per cent ! Thus the very small favour of making q 
fair and honest bargain for our money was not done The debt was 
an unjust one The interest was usurious, and the guarantee fund 
was invested at a nominal interest Consols were selling, in the 
year 1834-35, at 92^, and if Parliament had directed the Govern- 
ment of India to take up the 12 crores upon the Stock Ex- 
change, under an Imperial guarantee, the saving to India would 
have been about 25 crores If the security fund bad been 
invested at 5 per cent instead of three, the debt would hare 
been extinguished in 1870 But it was not the intention of those 
who made these arrangements for us, that the debt should be 
extinguished so soon or extinguished at all 

Another curious fact must be told to shew the morality of the 
whole transaction The sum of two crores was invested as a 
guarantee and sinking fund with the object of the redemption of 
the debt in 1874 It was alleged that this sum would amount , 
to 12 crores in 1874* There was the Act of Parliament under 
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this supposition l»ut, as a matter of fact, the calculation was not 
correct Instead of the two crores becoming twelve n 1874, they 
amounted only to seven crcrcs and /hit ty lakhs The members of 

Parliament did not take the trouble of making a calculation, 
and so the mistake was fastened up.on it And therefore, instead 
of the debt being extinguished in 1874, the debt was lessened by 7 
crores and 30 lakhs only, and we had jet to bear the burden 
of four cron's and seven/} lakh \nd this increased our terms 
of pension of 6^ lakhs per annum from forty to Jlfty-Jhi years' 
Now let us see the exact amount that we have been made 
to pay for these six millions We ha\c already alluded to the 
debt of fifty or sixty millions that was fastened upon India, 
which the people ever since lme had to pay 1 his is item 
number one We ha\e alluded also to the pension of 15 lakhs 
per annum to the China servants of the East India Company, 
which, if capitalized, would amount to three crores of rupees 
„1 his is item number two Item number three is the investment of 
our money at 3 per cent Then we have this 63 lakhs per annum 
for fiftv five yeans to paj, and the eventual payment of 12 crores 
besides All this we have been made to pay because British 
merchants wanted to trade m China' All this we have paid 
to a foreign country, that is to say, the money has been drained 
away, never to return Let us now make a brief calculation of 
the actual amount paid for the last three items up to 1874 We 
have first to calculate what the sum of 63 lakhs per annum for 
forty years, at 5 per cent compound interest, would amount 
to We are then to compute the amount of two crore c , our sinking 
fund, invested at s per cent compound interest for forty years 
Add to that the* capitalized value of the compensation and 
annuities to our China pensioners, three crores invested at the 
same rate The curious, whom large figures do not stagger, 
, can easily find, upon computation, that the whole amounts to 
more than one hvndrtd crores 
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We thus bring our history down to 1874 Glorious was the 
work tint the si\ millions did for their masters 1 Though they 
died immediately after their birth, their body continued to do the 
service for their masters 1 hey won an empire for their 
masters, and when the 'empire was lost to them, they succeeded 
in smuggling the debt of sixty crores along with it VI hen 
their body was dead, their spirit yet worked for their masters 
It was at a lucky moment that the six millions were subscribed 
Lucky were the three thousand gentry of England 1 who held the 
stocks' The} drew a pension of 1 o }4 percent in perpetuit) 
out of their nion°y, which they had lost in trad“, from the ryot 
of India 

Do our rulers now see why they were called upon to spend 
so much money and anxious hours to save lives from starva- 
tion? Do they now sec why fertile, industrious, peaceful, eco 
nomical and sober India cannot jet keep body and soul 
together? Wh) are they to fight a hard and constant battle ( 

\ith hunger all days of their lues? The cause is thus laid 

( 

hare I et those, who have a conscience, do their best to do 
something to restore India to a health) condition Let it be 
never forgotten that the ruin of India will be followed by tie 
rum of England 


A BATTLE ROYAL 
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V 

A most wonderful thing happened in the Central Provinces 
which may be described as a battle between the Mussalmans of 

those Provinces and their Chief Commissioner No lives were 

» 

lost, though, it is said, some jaws were broken This occurrence 
ought to have been described in Arabic, for reasons which we 
shall explain presently , but our knowledge of that language does 
not go be> ond the alphabet, and we fear most of our readers 
*are not in a better position 

What happened was this* They have an Anjuman (Association) 
there, which they call * Hami-e-Islam, and they have an Arabic 
scholar in their midst It is not generally known that Mr C J 
Lyall, the late Home Secretary, is an Arabic scholar of no mean 
repute This fact is known to his friends and to himself Mr 
Lyall himself had, however, no means of fathoming the depth of his 
knowledge ere now, neither had his friends, who are ignorant of the 
Arabic language. The light which shone within Mr L)all, was 
thus kept hidden from the gaze of mankind 

But he was sent to rule the Central Provinces, and there he 
found Mussalmah subjects, some of whom were Arabic scholars 
Here was a combination of circumstances which gave rise to 
that important event we are speaking of The custom is to pre 
^ sent a new ruler with an address, when the subjects praise him 
m choice language, and the ruler m return promises them a 
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millennium The Mussalmans wanted to present him w ith an ad 
dress and Mr Lyall agreed to receive it, but on one condition 
Arabic was the sacred tongue of the Mussalmans Mr Lyall was 
an Arabic scholar , and what is more natural than that the address 
should be n Arabic ? . 

The Mussalmans, being delighted at this prospect cf a fight — 
Mussalmans in general and the Maulvies in particular (for they 
took this hint from Mr Lyall as a challenge) — sat to compose 
this celebrated document, destined to endure* with the sun, 
the moon, and the stars 

Arabic is a hard language Firstly , one has to write it 
from right to left , and secondly, to understand it from the bottom 
to the top The last word gives tne meaning, and the first 
the sound Some of the letters have so close resemblance to each 
other that it is difficult for the uninitiated to distinguish one from 
the other Sometimes a dot does it, but the learned Maulvies 
oftentimes consider it beneath iheir dignity to resort to sue]; 
mean practices, only for the sacnlegous purpose of making 
“•an alphabet intelligible 1 <c # * 

1 Then some learned men consider that the value of writ 
ing depends upon the depth of its obscurity The leading 
Maulvi of the Hamt e Islam is reputed to be of this mind, and 
he selected the hardest word that he could remember, for 
the purpose of making the address as unintelligible as it is pos- 
sible for him to do it 

Rut the document yet did not satisfy the majority It was 
circulated in Patna, Lucknow, and Delhi In short, it travelled 
through all the learned Mauhies in India, each making it harder 
than before 

The Maulvies, ns a matter of course, differed, one proposing 
a word and the other proposing another Under such circums 
tances, in deference to the scholarship of both the combatants, , 
both the words were -etaincd one after the other 1 And thus its 
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language became more and more unintelligible as the document 
passed from one learned man to another 

The document, thus completed, contained so many hard 
words, and, some with their synonyms, that it was hoped Mr 
Ljall would not understand a salable of it Indeed, that was 
one of the objects sought for, what is the value of a piece of 
writing which is understood by the common herd ? In this 
shape it was presented to the Chief Commissioner 

Air Lyall, undaunted, came forward to receive the address It 
is whispered that he had a couple of Arabic dictionaries under 
Ins elbow, and a full-grown live Maulvi concealed under his table , 
but these statements were probably circulated by his traducers 
The fact is, after throwing out the challenge, Mr Ly all realized 
that he had committed an indiscreet act. He engaged spies 
to observe the proceedings of the Maulvis , and when he heard 
that the Central Provinces had sought the help of Delhi, Lucknow, 
£?nd Patna, he trembled with apprehension But he could not 

afford to show his nervousness , and so he appeared as if 

• * 

unconcerned, though with some private arrangements for his pro- 
tection, mentioned above When the address was read to him, 
Mr Lyall sometimes nodded and sometimes smiled, no doubt, 
to show that he w as closely following the reader But somd 
Maulus doubted whether he understood the words at all 
For, some times he made horrible mistakes in expressing his 
approbation Thus, it so happened, that he nodded when he 
ought to hare smiled, and vice versa Besides, there were 
words and expressions in the address which no Maulvi 
could read, much. less understand, — not even the authors 
themselves 

When the address had been finished, Mr Lyall assumed a 
dignified attitude for the purpose of giving a reply Not a voice 
’w as heard, none ventured to breathe, — the fall of a pin could-be ' 
heard with utter distinctness — such was the tiptoe exvdct 
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Every one, of course, expected that Mr Lyall would give the 
reply in Arabic, but he began in English 1 

In explanation, we are told that Mr Lyall has one great de- 
fect which he has not yet been able to overcome With all his 
efforts, Mr Lyall has not yet been able to pronounce the letter 
Ghyati in Arabic Now a man who cannot pronounce that word, 
is never recognised as a Maulvi in Arabia We are told that the 
Ghyan stuck in his throat, and Mr Lyall began in English When 
therefore, Mr Lyall began m English, there was a — a low, sup- 
pressed titter 

Mr Lyall felt that he had been worsted in this encounter 
And, as a last resource, he began to quote the Arabic poets He 
quoted Zuhatr '1 his was followed by a quotation from Nahghah 
Before Mi Lyall receives another address, let him, however, learn 
how to pronounce that extremely guttural letter, Ghyan 
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We hive now to give some account of the people of the 
countrv, for whom the rulers of the land would rote eternal 
disability Now, Indians are not barbarians, nor are they worse 
than the Chinese, Japanese, Egyptians, or Persians It is al- 
together an absurd contention that Indians are not competent 
e\en to be entrusted with a small share in the management of 
-their own affairs The Daily Neivs of London says 

“After His Highness Ranjitsinhji, no triumph of oriental 
genius in a novel field gan be really surpnsing If a Rajpoot 
is our master at cricket, a Baboo may beat us in the less difficult 
art of Romance And this is exactly what has occurred Ac- 
cording to Miss Miriam Singleton Knight, w’ho expresses herself 
in Tin Indian Magazine and Review, the once-admired author 
of the Waverley Novels must strike his flag to ‘Babu Banhim 
Chandra Chatterjee, now, alas! no more’” 

Who knew before that a Hindu would excite the admiration 
of the English people for his triumph in cricket, — the national 
game of the Eng'ish ? Luckily, Ranjitsinhji had a chance. It 
is manifestly unjust to vote incompetence without giving a fair 
trial 

For thousands of j ears Hindus had managed their own affairs 
r. and ruled their own Empires Alexander found that Hindus could , 
fight, and he had to gne up Ins attempt to penetrate into the 
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country The Hindu power was broken by the Mussulman hordes 
from the West For this they have no need to be ashamed 
If the Hindus failed to resist the advance of the Mussalman inroad, 
so did the Christians also in Europe It is true that Christians 
regained what they had lost y but, so also did the Hindus When 
the English came into this country, the Hindus were supreme 
They succeeded in regaining what they had lost , and just when 
they were founding their Empire on a permanent basis, they 
were disturbed in their arrangements by the* appearance of 
Europeans in the field The English had to fight for the Empire 
of India with the Hindus and not with the Mussalmans 

“ Pahari ” thus wrote in the columns of the London Sfiecta 
tor in 1893 

Nominally, we took over the Empire of Hindoostan from the Mnho 
med-ins , but os a fact, our most important and hard won conquests were 
from Hindus, such as the Mahrnttas, Goorkhas, Rajpoots, and Sikhs The 
Mahomedan empire was effete and a mere name when we began to ad ranee 
far inland, and all over India the Hindus had got the upper hand If vvC 
had not stepped in, it is very doubtful whether the Mahomednns would hate 
icver regained power , they would certainly not ha\c done so without the aid ofa 
large Mahomedan invasion from beyond the Indus, and the chance which such 
an invasion would have had" of success, would hare been small The old 
lpvasions succeeded because undisciplined hordes fought against undisciplined 
hordes of poorer material , but the Mahrattas and Sikhs had learnt lo some 
extent, how to drill and mancem re troops according to thtf European military 
system The Sikhs conquered and held all the Afghan countrj outside the 
mountains 

It is not, therefore, quite correct to say that but for the 
English the Mussalmans would hate cut the Hindus to pieces 1 

The English came when Hindus had not been able to 

1 

recover completely from the shock of the destructive Mussalman 
occupation This second shock broke them down completely 
I o ascertain what Hindus were like in tire early days, we have 
to see whether there is yet any State in India which had not' 
been bled and weak'entd by the Mussalman onslaught The 
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only State which' escaped this destructne flood of Mussalman 
occupation, was Nepal So when the English went to fight 
with the Napalese, the) found what the Hindus were like m 
early da)s, not demoralized by defeat and disaster We shall 
here describe the first brush of the English with a handful of 
Nepalese, some three hundred m number, badly armed, badly 
protected, and weighted with the disadiantage of the presence of 
women and children 

War was declared against Nepal on the ist No\ ember, 
1S14 A little before this declaration, it was resohed to 
make a grand military demonstration for the purpose of 
o\er-awmg the enem) For this, four separate regiments had 
been ordered to march simultaneously from four different mill 
tary stations Major-General Gillespie commanded one of them 

On the 24th October, Gillespie’s regiment reached Dehra Dun 
Gillespie was not with his force Colonel Mouli had the command 

About three miles and a half from Dehra Dun was the little 
fortress of Kulunga, situated in a nook of the hills of Nalapam 
It was something like a,’ stone-henge, — a small tableland stir- 
rounded by large blocks of stone which acted as the fort-wall, — 
which again was protected by a thick range of sal tree* 

Finding the British force at his doors, Balabhadra Singh, 
nephew of Amar Singh, the Chief of Nahan, had taken refuge 
in this fortress of Nature with a few chosen followers, not ex- 
ceeding three hundred This was unbearable to Colonel 
Mouli, — the lull-fortress being within four miles of the great 
military station of Dehra Dun Colonel Mouli had reach- 
ed Dehra Dun on the 24th On that very night, he 
had written fo Balabhadra to surrender, and had recen- 
ed a proud repl) of meeting him on the battle field Next 
morning, the actne British General was marching up hill 
He reached the base of the Nalapam Hills, and fixed his 
batter)' there , but, w’hen he saw that, with all his efforts, He 
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could make no impression upon the uiemj , lfe sent new's to 
Gillespie at Saharanpur, and the Major-General made Ins ap- 
pearance on the scene the next day, the 26th October In two 
or three dajs he completed his preparations for the siege Four 
detachments, under Colonel Carpenter, Captain Faust, Major 
Kellyand Captain Campbell, surrounded the place from four 
sides, and a regiment under Major Ludlow was kept in resene 
I he siege began The discharge from the British battery 
was returned by vollevs of musketry, which wrought immense 
havoc amongst British forces Though the British cannons did 
much harm amongst the brave three hundred, they showed no 
sign whatever of giving way The determined manner in which 
the post was defended* by a small number of men against 
tremendous odd’, guided by the best Generals of the age, crea- 
-1 1 a mingled feeling of surprise and indignation in the minds 
ie besiegers The leaders of the siege forgot themsehes, 
d, in attempting to scale the walls, Lieutenant Ellis and 
Major General Gillespie lost their lives 1 

The command then devolved on. Colonel Akiuli as these- 
mor officer He found that it would be rashness to proceed 
further in the siege, and that his prudent course w r ould be to 
make a hasty retreat This he did, and asked for reinforce- 
ments and a battering train from Delhi It took a month’s 
time for the train to arrive , but, there was no help for it 1 he 
expected re inforcements and battering train reaching him on 
the 24th November, a second attack was made the next day, and 
it was repulsed fora second time 

Meantime, the water-supply of the besieged had fallen short 
The only supply was from the water-falls outside the fortress 
near the British encampment at Nalapam, and this had virtually 
been cut off In themidst of the shots which were rapidly decimal 
mg their numbers, the groans of the wounded, the cries of the 
women and children far water, the besieged had to defend their 
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ip'i’og) of a fort jn winch breeches lnd been made on nil side 
from in o\< mliclu.ing fo-ce, thirMmg for ihur blood Ihev, 
hnaever, did not mind the dints of the besiegers ns the burn 
mg thir-t whuh overturn them nnd .ill their dependnnts I torn 
three hundred the number had beer* reduced to seventy J he> 
might lino then surrendered , nnd, tiieir geiietotis eiitmv, 
Idled with ndmirUmn nt ihe.r noble eondtiet, would have warm* 
1 \ accepted it Uut the hcsicge-d heroes disdutied to Meld, 
vnd ndmit defeat 1 

On the* Inst d i\ of the month, when the bntteries of the 
I’.ntish troops w ere burning on their n orh, nnd v olley s nftcr v olh \ s 
ft tun the- Our hi 1 1 musketry responded to them, there was n pnusc 
of n feu minutes in the rinks of tlie besieged Suddenly, the 
iron gntes were flung open, nnd out emu. the immortnl seventy 
“withdrawn tuords in their hinds, guns on their nrnis, the 
kukri or bhyah hinging from their belts, nnd the chakra or wheel 
■’•esplendeiit on their bend dress, led by their chief, BiJibhidra, — 
brave, erect, cheerful, nnd m his measured military gnit ” nnd, 
before the astounded British force had time to reflect, they hnd 
cut right through the line, drank to their hearts' content from the 
springs of Nalnpam, nnd in no time disnppcared without any 
one of them bong hurt * 

The English rued Kulunga to the ground The English 
historian of Debra Dun, R C \\ illnins, B A, C S, thus 
remarks on the incident “Such was the conclusion of the 
defence of Kulunga, — n fent of arms worthy of the best of 
chivalry, conducted with a heroism almost sufficient to palliate 
lh,c disgrace of our own reverses” j 5 nd in the silent forests 
nl Debra Dun, on the banks of the river Riechpana, stands a 
small monument, “as a tribute of respect for our gallant Adver 
snry Balnbhadm Singh ” 

The heroism of Balabhadr.a could safely be likened to that o^f 
the English m Crimen And, is it generoNis and worthy of the 
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leading nation of the world to reserve for this unfortunate race 
perpetual disability ? 

Dr Hunter, in his “ Rural Bengal,” says that ‘ the conception 
of the Vedas regarding the immortality of the soul, is beautiful 
and sublime ” The Vedas were written many thousands of years 
ago when the races, who would put down Hindus for hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, had no existence whatever 
There are many eminent philosophers in Europe who are of 
opinion that the author of the Geeta is the greatest philosopher 
that the world has ever seen The six schools of philosophy, 
developed in India, are so subtle and so deep that they are, 
recording to Professor Cowell, calculated to make “ the Euro- 
pean head dizzy ” There is no doubt of it that Hindus gave 
religion to the vast majority of mankind It is known to all 
* they civilised China and Japan, the latter of which is now con- 
dered equal to any great Power in Europe in all those resources 
iv Inch make a nation great e 

Let us see how our forefathers ^eft us, and how we have 
changed by contact with the WesteirTpeople 'I’his is what that 
eminent philosopher, Professor Max Muller, says in his “Psycholo 
gical Religion ” — 

.So far as we can judge, a large class of people in India, not only the 
priestly class but the nobility also, not only men but women also, never 
looked upon their life on earth as something real Whit vvasjeal to them, 
a as the invisible, — the life to come What formed the theme of their comer 
sations, what formed the subject of their meditaUons, was the real, that alone 
lent some kind of reality to this unreal phenomena] world Whoev er was 
supposed to have caught a new ray of truth, was visited by young and old, ivns 
honoured by pnnees and peasants, nay , was looked upon as holding a posiUyn 
much above that of kings and pnnees 

In the above, Professor Max Muller describes the Hindus 
Let us see how he describes the rest of the world — 

f Our idea of life on earth has always been tint of struggle for existence, a 
struggle for power and dominion for w ealth and enjoyment These arc the 
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ideas whn.li dominate the history of nil nations whose history is known to us 
Our own sympathies also are almost entirely on that side. 

Below the philosopher compares the Hindus with the rest of 
the world — 

Was it so \ cry unnatural for the Hindus, endowed as they were with a 
transcedental intellect, to look upon this life, not as an arena for gladiatorial 
strife and combat or as a market for cheating and huckstering, but as a resting 
place, a mere waiting room at a staUon, on a journey leading them from the 
known to the unknown, but exciting, for that aery reason, their utmost 
cunosttv as to whence the\ came, and whither they were going ? 

It was, we behet e Sir Charles Elliott who was pleased to 
confess that, “ he could understand the Mussalmans but he could 
not understand the Hindus ’’ In the same manner, the Hindus 
cannot understand their fellows m other parts of the world The 
reason is that the instincts of the Hindus are quite different 
from those of other nations 

The Hindus, however, suffered for being better than their 
neighbours We quote the same philosopher — 

I confess it has alwav-3 seemed to me one of the saddest chapters m the his 
lory of the world to -ee the earh inhabitants of India, who knew nothing of the 
rest of the world, of the mig’ntv empihes of Egvp, and Babe Ion, and of their 
war- and conquests, — who wanted nothing from the outside world and were 
happv and content in their own earthlv paradise, — to see these happy people 
suddenly overran by foreign warriors whether Persian- Greeks or Ma'-edo- 
man- or, at a later time. Scvthmns Mahomedan?, Mongolians and Christians 
and conquered for no fault of their- escep that they had neglected to culti 
vatc the art of killing their neighbour? 

llhj did tae Hindus suffer when they harmed none’ Says 
Professor Max Muher — 

They themselves ne-er vr-a=o for conquest? — tney stmpl- wtsoed to be 
left alone ana tc be aUs'-'ed to work out tneir new o r life wcca was contem- 
plative and joy-fai, tnough defiaent m one po.nt, cametr the art of self-defence 

"inrl 


common robbers The Hindus learnt from sad expenerce that 
it would not do to grow philosophers alone, and that they must 
nourish brute force for the purpose of their xery existence How 
they succeeded in this attempt, will appear from the letter of an 
Englishman who called himself “ a Pahari,” which appeared in 
the London Spectator, and which is quoted in page 212 

As a matter of fact, when the present rulers appeared on the 
scene, the Hindus were the paramount power in India So, if 
the Hindus could speculate, they also subsequently learnt to 
fight 

Now we must sa) that the Hindus were quite right in their 
contention that, to quote Professor Max Muller, « this life is not 
an arena for gladiatorial strife and combat, or a market for 
cheating and huckstering, but a resting-place, a mere waiting- 
room at a station, on a journey ” to the permanent home 

When the xote for Simultaneous Examinations in England 
and India was rescinded, it was done under the openlj declared 
apprehension that, if Hindus and Englishmen were gi\en equal 
chance, the former would defeat /he lattet all along the line 

Would it not be a great pity to put $ucli a nation 
under everlasting disability ? What Englishman can con- 
template, without a shudder, the idea of reducing hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings, fully Ins peers in nobler 
qualities of man, to eternal political slavery? The act would be 
a stupendous wrong and a piece of unparalleled linmoralitj An 
act like that would nexer be pleasing to the Father of all nations, 
Whose actixe interference in the affairs of nations is proxed by 
tjic punishment which inevitably follows, sopner or later, t,\ery 
act of national immorality 


THE DETERIORATION OF THE 
INDIANS 




One of the most painful and absorbing topics of conversa- 
tion, amongst the Indians, is the physical deterioration of the races 
in this country The following startling telegram came from 
Madras some j ears ago 

Madras, March 21 

The llon’blc Mr Genston, presiding at the annual meeting of the Phjsical 
Training Association, alluded to the startling fact that, out of 22 native candi 
dates for Entrance to the Cud Service recentl), 70 per cent were rejected as 
pb) sicallj unfit 0 

*» 5 

Thus 70 per cent a?e unfit for etui employ , how man) more 
must be unfit for military employ? It is a fact that the races are 
deteriorating all along the line The Government has been ob 
liged to admit this fact partially It is now freely admitted that 
fighting materials are disappearing fast from the land Said the 
Pioneer some )ears ago — 

The long reign of internal peace has directl) affected the character of the 
population , the traditions of military supremac) among the Shihhs are dying 
out , the Punjabi Mohamedan^ are more intent on the cultivation of their 
lands, secure in the possession of such property as the) can accumulate , while 
the once restless Pathan tribes withtn the border are not slow to follo'u the 
example thus set them 

The same paper continued “ Officers of long experience 
-in the Punjab have noticed the change with regret, for they can- 
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properly argued that rf this be the case with people, “who were 
at the height of military strength, fifty y ears ago, how much more 
must be with others whose powers were broken long before It 
comes to this that m the whole of India, in a population of 250 
millions, it has been found difficult to find men who are capable 
of fighting Is this not a serious matter, both for the people and 
the Government ? Does not this mean the practical emasculation 
of the vast majority of an entire nation ? 

That the people are now utterly helpless, is^ a patent fact 
to all A dacoit, with half-a-dozen following, may commit 
depredations for years together, and the people will find them- 
selves unable to defend their homes and persons A tiger makes 
the inhabitants desert ^heir villages, and a leopard will compel 
them to go in-doors every evening, before the sun sets Nay, 
the Indian newspapers contain appeals to Government and to 
English sportsmen to protect the people from mad dogs and 
jackals' 0 

But only less than a hundred years ago, the people of India 
were as strong as any other race\m the world It is said 
that the Bengalees were the weakest race in India, and the 
Punjibees the strongest, except the Gurkhas But that is not it. 
TJie Bengalees were ns strong as any in India , only being secure 
from external invasion which the Punjabee was not, the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal had not been able to develop their martialinstincts 
to the same extent as the border tribes had 

Only forty years ago we have seen plenty of fighting materials 
in Bengal, twenty-five in a hundred , but it is now impossible to 
find half a dozen in a million ! 

The Bengalees have proved themselves to *be an mtellccthal 
race, and m this intellectual progress they are indebted vastly to 
British rule Intellectual they had always been even before the 
British came But then, in pre-British days, learning was confined^ 
^almost to the Brahmins, and the other castes had no opportunity 
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of improving themselves lo the utmost of their capacity But, 
under British rule, the Bengalees have now obtained this privi- 
lege and if the Brahmins yet continue to hold the first place, 
they have found formidable competitors in other caste e , such as 
Kayesthas and Vatd}us 'I his intellectual superiority of the 
'Bengalees has created for them enemies amongst Europeans who 
call them cowardly, effinnnate, and so forth 

We shall now show that even the Bengalees were a powerful 
race only less than a hundred jears ago 

The Mussalman invaders and conquerors of India found it to 
their advantage to leave the administration in the hands of 
Hindus In Bengal, the country was divided and put into the 
charge of Zemindars who were sovereign Princes And thus, at 
on= time, Bengal was under twelve such Zemindais 

The Moghul Sovereign exacted militar} service from these 
7emmdars Thus says the Aveen Akbci y — 

-i Ttic soul oil of Bengal consists or 24 Sircars nnd 4S7 nvvhak The revenue is 
14,961,482 Sicca rupees, nnd the zemmdnrs (who are mostl) Knjcsths) furnish 
23,330 cnvnlr) , Sof,is8 liifnnlrj^xyo elephants, 4,260 cannons nnd 4,400 boats 
Thus the Moghul’Etnpercrs could raise lakhs of men from 
Bengal to fight for them, but the present rulers have not one 
single Bengalee soldier 1 

The Mussalman rule, being barbarous and oppressive, did hot 
meet with the approval of the country , and Protap and Shankar, 
two Bengalee youths, formed the plan of expelling the Maho 
medans from India Protap was the son of a wealthy Zemindar, 
residing in the Sunderbans near Takee , and Shankar was a 
Brahmin vouth, his friend They both proceeded to Delhi to 
study the Moghul army and their mode of warfare They found 
that the superiorty of the Moghuls lay m their artillery 

1 he Feringhees (Portuguese) also infested India, and the} 
were invincible because of their fleet and cannons Piotap en- 
listed the services of a Portuguese general, who is called Ruda 1 

o 
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in Sanskrit books and Bengalee legends * Batteries of artillery 
and a fleet were thus constructed in the Sunderbans Protap 
then declared his independence 

Now it was a most foolhardy thing for Protap v to do it, for the 
Moghuls then were in the hey-day of their glory^JFIe^ declared 
his independence while yet the great Akbar ruled 1 

In the beginning, Protap and Shankar earned on a guerilla 
warfare They offered no direct resistance to the Moghuls but fled 
before them, only to e\pel them, when the rainy season had set in 
But gradually Protap became bolder He took Gaur, the 
then capital city of Bengal, and became the absolute master of 
Bengal and Behar Then he gave up guerilla w arfare altogether, 
and began to wage pitched battles w ith the Moghuls And m 
every one of them, he defeated and sometimes exterminated the 
livaders of hiS country This is what vte find in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for December r868 wjth regard 
to the brave doings of Protap — 

1 he first general sent was Abram Khan whose arm} was nearly nnnihih 
led near the fort Mutlar ( Mntlah, now Port*, Canning ) cTwenty fi\c other 
generals are stated to lme been defeated hr snccessfon 

Now mind, these were not skirmishes but regular battles, be 
twden huge armies, made up of infantry, artillery and cavalry 
Protap’s commanders were mostly Bengalees, and some of 
them have their descendants, but they are now scarcely over fn e 
feet in height and are doing the business of either \ lllage school- 
masters or clerks 

Short accounts of their battles are found in Sanskrit History’ 
There, we read that, in a battle the Moghul General, Azim, 
with twenty thousand of his men, was killed 111 another battle, 
ten thousand men of the Moghuls were destroyed These details 
will give one an idea of the sesere nature of the battles fought 

* See Satya Charan Shastri’s “ Life of Protapadilya ’ The author ns 
descendant of the great Sharhara himself. 
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private, ib never heard of Vs boon ns tny stringer enters the territory he 
come-, under the protection of the 1 tvrs, which provide for Ins s L curil> IJc 
is furnished with guides nt free cost, who conduct him from plnce to pi ice, 
mid nrc answerable for his person nnd effects When he changes his con 
ductors, the new ones deliver to those they relieve nn nllestntion of their 
conduct, which is registered nnd ofu.rvvnrds sent to the Rnja All the time 
he rennins in the country he is mnintnined nnd conveyed with lus merclnndise, 
it the expense of the Stnte, unless he desires lenve to slay longer thnn three days 
in the snmc plnce In thnt case he is obliged to defray lus own expenses, unless 
he is detained by any disorder, or other unnvoidnble accident , This lancficence 
to strangers is the consequence of the warmth _vvith which the citizens enter 
into each other’s interests Thc> are so far from lieing guilt) of nn injur) to 
each other, thnt whoever finds n jmrse, or other thing of vnlue, hnngs it ii|>on 
the first tree he meets vv ith, nnd informs the nearest guard, who gives notice 
of it to the public by bent of cleum These mnxims of probit) nre so genernll) 
received, thnt they direct even the operations of Government Out of 
between seven nnd eight millions (nliout 330,000/ on nn nverige) 
it annually receives, without injury to agriculture or trade, what is 
'ot wanted to supply the unavoidable expenses of the Slate, is laid 
out in improvements The Raja is enabled to engage in these humane 1 
emplo)incn(s, as he pajs the Moguls on!) what tribute, and nt what times, he 
thinks proper * t • 

t 

But a still greater authority, Mr Holucll, who was Governor 
of Calcutta, speaks in the same way of Bishnuporc in Ins " In 
tercsting Historical Events,” which was printed in 1765 — 

To the west of Burdvvnn, something northerly he the lands belonging to 
the fannl) of Raja Gopal Singh, of the Kaji>ool Bramin trilic , they possess nn 
extent of sixteen days’ travel, this district produces an innual revenue of 
between thirty and fort) lac , but from the happiness of Ins situation he is 
perhaps the most independent Raja of Indoxtnn, having it always in his power 
to overflow his country, nnd drovv n any enemy lint comes against him , ns 
happened at the licginning of Sujah Khan’s Government, who sent a strong 
laxly of horse to reduce him, these he suffered to advance far into his 
country, then opening the dams of the rivers destroyed them to a man , this 
action deterred any subsequent attempts to reduce him , but if the frontiers of 

* Abbe Rny n tl on East and West Indies Transited from the French 
b^ 1 Tuslnmond, w v— 1777 Vol I , pp 405 to 406 
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the oi'tn-t were -u mve'te 1 as l pr- ei ii.ct i if toe merchandize'/ 
lii' coin in whim taig * eas I le. done K .j13 G o-c-enllj 1/ronglil 
to obedience, and g’nd na up -ml r jr - mlr-lc of - tn lac jyr annum 
ns it n he can haruh be s -d to rkouwled^e ane JIegu**c' to the ’hfogul or 
S lb ill, he - mie v errs deigns t ■>•._> 1 i » the Sal nn an acl ny ledgrn _*>' bj / gj 
of salaam) lor present! o f 11 0J0 rupees Mfjve trnes 29, WO an! -irn. ,sars r' t 
nn\ thing at ill ns he happ-U' >o lv nt'O-sed 

But in truth, it wouh b- ihiu e-u.ln to m ties' the'S nippi penpie fir m 
this district, are the on\ e~ igus o t u b-aut\ p inti ptetp, regultnf , c*j it 
and strictness of tlfe ancie Inde 'tan t o\ exn uent 1 Iere the properu as well 
as the hbert) of the p op'e ire in oute here no robberies nr^ heard of, cither 
pmate or public tne truieBe' ei her with <>r \\khoul merchandize, on 
his entering this district b.eom- 1 ' ne nuiediuceire of Got eminent, which 
allots hun guards without an expend to eemduet him from stage to stage, and 
these are accountable for the <itet\ an 1 net' nmodation of his person and effects 
At the end of the first '•uge he i' delnered oier with Centum benerolenf formali- 
ties to the guards of the next, w no niter interrogating the traieller, as to the 
irage he had received in his joarn-i ai mi'nci the first guard w ith a w ntten 
ccTeJ-ra e r r their behauour, and a r< eeipt for the traieller and hts effects 
v n.-h ccTufiaate and receipt are returnable to the eomimnding officer of the 
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Uisbunpore, the capital, ami chief residence of the Kiqulq and which giv cs 
a name to the whole district, is also the chief scat of trade , the produce of the 
cojittry consists of Sal timbers (a wood equal m quality to the best of our 
oak), dammer laccas, an inferior sortmenl of raw silk, and coposs, and grain 
sudivicnt only for their consumption , it is from this district thnt the Last 
India Companies arc cluelly supplied with the article of shell licca — 
Pages 197 to 200, Part I 

When the English cant, here, they found the country inhabit- 
ed by a strong race So tiiey enhst-d Bengalees as soldiers and 
put them under Bengalee officers With tlvs arm/ of Bengalees 
and with a sprinkling of British soldiers, the British conquered 
Be i&al a id Behar They then enliotei the Beharecs and con 
quered the North West They ne\t availed of the Panda} s of the 
North-West and conquered the Punjab 1 he Punjabees were 
enlisted and Afghanistan was invaded It was thus India was 
conquered for England by the Indians themselves and originally 
iththe help of the Bengalees Mr Holwell says, “ It would bt 
almost cruelty to molest these happy peop’e ” We are further told 
that Btshnupore gives evidence of “the beauty, piety, regularity, 
and equity of anc ent India ” All have been destroyed, of course, 
with the best of motives, by the present rulers in their zeal for 
reform 
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Mrs Loc. w, while desciibmg her camp hfe, obsenes as 
follows — 

* 

\nother time, l am told that a native lvd) would b e much pleased if I 
would pa) her a \ isit Of course, I agreed lo this, and we set out in the 
•tfienwwn TYn. ftuxfanrf of this fan’v is a weiVfoa’o farmer, nncf f cannot 
help contrasting her condition of life w ith that of a bustling active farmers 
w ife in our o\\ n conntn , w ith her dam , her poultr> , bees and kitchen garden 
This lad\ lues cntirdv secluded from the world, sees no men but her husband 
and nearest relations, rarelv Vtv e> the house, or even her own apartments 
k et the two women appear to b<j cquallv content and liapp) , if the one 
sometimes suffers from idleness and ennui, the other as often suffers from 
overwork if the one cannot mix w ith the general public;, it must be remeni 
hered that she is nev er separated from her famil) — her sons do not go as 
soldiers to Canada or as emigrants to Vustralia , her daughters do not take 
service in London, or go into factories for the sake of lib e rt) Her sons bring 
their wives home and incrense the famil) circle her daughters are well mar 
ned and provided for at a ver) earl) age If her duties are few, <0 are her 
responsibilities , if her pleasures arc. limited, so are her troubles I have heard 
much of the dreadful weariness and raonoton) of the waves 0 f natives of India, 
but I cannot sav I have seen anv thing of it I have visited man) in their 
own homes, and haCe invariabi) found them cheerful, go< 3 d humoured, full of 
simple jokes and innocent gaietv I have listened to U le ir heart) laughter, 
and watched them crunching sweetmeats and drinking, goodness knows what, 
o it of brass lotahs, and I hav e env led them their peaceful undisturbed lives 
Wiien I think of the racket and hurr) and turmoil ice live m , the learning" T"' 
accomplishments expected from us the societt- stmles that - 
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ev er) one , the much, ihe bool s, the languages vie must learn, the endless 
calls, on our time, our bruins and nur sunjrithies — then I cannot but confess 
that the peace and calmness yf /enina life impresses it-,el f \er) favourably upon 
me The native lad) has one onlv objeel m life — Inr hnslmnd IVo care or 
trouble is too great to plensc him She spends hours dailv on the most 
minute attention to her ow n persop , no Parisian beaut) could take more 
thought of her appearance — liatlung, rubbing massage, oils, perfumes, the 
most elaborate hair dressing, the most cxquiMle garlands of flontrs, tlie most 
careful combination of colours and materials — ever) aid that art can gne is 
assuluousl) cmplo)ed b)' the ladies of India sold) for the benefit of the 
husband The) will take an) trouble to prepare ilunt) meals for him in 
short, the) live oal) to make that m ich favoured man happ) — and usual!) he 
is happ), uncommon!) so, an 1 often aerv ungrateful, I don't doubt 

In' describing Hindu home, Mrs Logan shows hn .amount of 
power of observation which does her credit Hindu home is 
often misunderstood, and sometimes, we are sorry to say, nns 
represented, and tins, because, it hurls the unit) of Europeans to 
.recognise that the people of India could have am thing which 
s better than what they themselves possess The fact, however, 
’re mams that marriage is admitted to be a failure in the West, but it 
is certainly not so admitted here Here, in India, domestic feli- 
city Is so great that people sacrifich ever) thing for it They 
would rather starve at home than leave their family behind to 
better their condition 

Only in one remark Airs Logan betra)s her European train- 
ing After praising the devotion of the Hindu wife, shesa)s, 
the “husbands often prove ungrateful, I doubt not” Now 
gratitude is a feeling which has nothing to do with the 
relationship that exists between husband and wife, or, 
for the matter of that, between parent and son, or even 
brother and brother here in India amongst Hindus The* 
■ Hindu wife is good, not because she expects favour in 
return for her devotion Neither will she turn bad if she gets no 
return She is good, because she has found that the happiness of 
„a vv 4 oinan consists in being a good wife and good mother She 
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cents htr misbaml, because 'he knows, there is a greater 
pleasure m scr\ ice than in comm uul European women claim 
privilege's but the Himlu woman cl unis none, because she finds 
that shi i an be more happ\ by il timing none than by claiming 
some 1 he Hindu woman fit Is for her husband, as one half of 
her bod\ feeds for the other half Does the left hand torment 
the light hand, if the luur (onliael am disease ? 1 hat is 

i \ u th tin relationship that ovists hewceii hnslnnd and wifi 
amongst Hindus, and tins is no poctrv 

lev the hush mil sometimes pros is a brute, but that is \en, 
very rarch Tin fact >s, the Hindu woman does not permit her 
husband to become a brute, by her disinterested devotion to him 
1 lien the wife lias her < onsolation e\en*wlicn she knows that her 
husband has other attractions She knows that, in spite of his 
failings, he will never forsake her, and m times of danger, will pro- 
tect her with his life Cast a criminal look at a woman, and her 
husband, if he is not in lus deathbed, will sacrifice lus life to 
save her honour 


The Euiopean moons have not the domestic felicity of the 

i 

Hindu, and thev are therefore so great, wealthy, and powerful 
Having not that quantity of toy at home which makes life coptent 
to remain there, a vast number of Europeans roam elsewhere in 
search of happiness I hey seek to find it in wealth, in new lands, 
in war, and in risks L he wife pines and suffers For y ears a wife 
sometimes gets no news of her husband When her husband 
is near her, even then, he, not finding his sufficient quantity of jov 
in her company, makes it up In attending clubs, and drink 
mg liquor 

Tne European is great, and ab’e, but not happy He is a 
pioneer, a discoverer, and a ruler, but he is restless A 
Hindu is demoralized, nay, paralyzed by lus domestic felicity, 
and he does not complain And why should he ? What is wanted 
is pca^e and happine s And if he hnls it at home, w In shouicT 
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lie go in search of it 10 foreign coimlries like a Europe m, and seek 
it in drmk or ambitious projects 5 

l'lie Hindu woman is the lo\ chest creature on earth The 
Hindu woman is the result of the effort of ages \ngels have 
been described, but never seed The Hindu woman is an Angel 
Pious men declare that God, at least His \ngels, oftentimes 
intervene with the affairs of men below 1 he following storv, the 
principal character of which is a Hindu ladv and which is true m 
every particular, is a strong confirmation of the above declaration 

Balm , a wealth) Zemindar, tolerablv well educated, 

handsome m appearance though weak m frame, was go 
ing home with lus wife With this object, wife and bus 
band arrived at the Howrah Railwav Station at 8 r m to 
catch the mail train The wife objected to enter a carnage 
which was not reserved She was a jouiig lady of exquisite 
beaut) lhe husband, however, calmed her fears with the 
assurance that, as only gentlemen travel first class, she had 
nothing to fear I hey were undertaking, a short journe), and the 

f f i 

husband had firm faith in the high character of European 
gentlemen Ihus persuaded, the lady entered the carriage, 
and'the husband immediate!); followed her 

The husband, however, committed some initial mistakes One 
w as, he perhutted his wife to be seen by those present on the plat 
form Her dazzling beauty created a sensation Indeed, on 
the platform, she seemed like an ethereal being, and, as such, drew 
universal attraction His second m stake was, to scat himself 
and not the lady in a corner, where if he had put her, she would 
have been better protected 

Th* lady was observed by three Europeans worse for liquor, 
and they immediate^ formed a sinister plan Whether they were 
Germans, or Englishmen, or Americans, we know not But 
^ve) were not gentlemen, and they would have probably never 
purchased first class tickets but for the lady, the wife of the Zemin 
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du l’ossihh rhcv wvrc railway employes and lnd the privilege of 
travelling by any class the) chose 

\nother Hindu gentleman now appe ired on the scene, (md 
him \\e sh ill call 1'abu \) accompanied 1>) a friend ’J he) too 
were Zemindars, md hid also taken lirst-class tickets Coming 

to select i conpirtnunt, thc\ found Dibit md his w.fe 

occupvm.. one l lies counselled imong themselves i hc> 

thought tli it Balm hid committed in indiscretion m 

entering iiirwige with his young wife, which hid not keen 
reserved Ihefietwis Dibu - — w is known to them, indeed, the 
Babu md tin \ were mtimUc fi lends Ihev, however, 1* ft 

Babu ind his wile done, md got into the side com 

partment 1 he) thought tint, In tins lrnngemcnt, the) would 
Live tin eO ipL to tluniselves, md, it the s ime time, would 
be able to help the lid) it any harm threatened her Hindu 
ladies, in the presence of stringers, feel themselves somewhat 
pinljsed, so excessive is their modest) , and it was only to avoid 

hurting the sensibihtv of the ladv, that Pibu \ md his friend 

selected i ditleient compirtnient 

lust then the three Europeans entered the compartment, oc- 
cupied b) I3il >u md his wile, and they at once belraved 

their sinister motive bv lenmg the emptv benches ilone and 
sitting close by the 1 ady 1 

Babu \ md his friend s iw tins md held i hasty con 

feruicc “ Let us hasten and protect the ladv,’ said A 

to his friend, ‘you are certainly not afraid to go with me’” 
I’he friend replied that he had nothing to fear when he was by the 

side of such a chivalrous champion as \ was, but be did not like 

to go to jail, which he feared would be their lot, if they interfered 
with Europeans But yet he would not mind it and he was ready 
to risk his life, if tli it was necessary, for the protection of the lady 
So say n g, they both alighted and sought to enter the 
carriage m sluch Babu and bis wife vveiL, and which halC 
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been occupied by the iluee Europeans 1 his arrangement was, 
however, not at all to the liking oF the Europeans So the} three 
stood at thj door, barring the passage of the new comers 1 There 
was no way to enter the carriage but by force 

Just then, an important personage appeared on the scene 

He was no other than Mr , a high European official, well- 

kuo vn thro ignout the country .Vs a high official, he was, as a 
rn itter of course, also a perfect gentleman Needless to say that 
he was a first-class passenger, and when he souglft to enter the 
carriage, the three Europeans slunk awav, and made room for 
lnm Having taken his seat in the carriage, he beckoned the two 
Hindu gentlemen to follow him I lus b:cause he knew them, 
Baboo A rather intinfately Perhaps the official had a suspi- 

cion of the danger which awaited the lady, for, he asked Palm 

\ to enter in a rather pressing tone Perhaps he wanted 

pass his time in pleasant conversation with Palau A 

who, as I said, was friend of his Babu A entered and sat 

just before the lady, his friend by Ins side, and the official by 

the side of the friend So, on the front seat, was Babu , m 

the corner, on Ins left was his wife, and on the left of the wife were 
the three half-drunk Europeans \nd, facing them, sat Babu 

A , Ins friend, and the Europ an official 

If the sudden appe trance of a European had somcwlut 
disconcerted the three Europeans m the beginning, they soon 
after recovered their reekless attitude Perhaps they calculit 
Ld that the official being a European, would rather side with 
them, than the Bengalee Babus Of course, there were the 
Bengalee Babus themselves, but they had no respect for “natives ” 
Here let us re nark parenthetically th it, the datives of India ‘ 
do not interfere with Europeans so long they can help it It is 
not m.rely that the Europeans are, as t rule, stronger than they, 
but because it is i dangerous game for many reasons for a 
mtive to interfere with i European, 
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Hut to pincecd I lie r»iii»pon, ssliowis next io the fad), 
tiv.5ilu.nlch ptesud her in tin open mmnu before nil compnn) i 
l lie fact s> is, htjnoj Ind tal 01 ns i) the little feeling of modest) 

1 ill human ft dines tint lie possessed 

1 he hih u is in angtl ‘die hai\ of course, nesercomc before 
> trangeas t>he was the uife of one of the highest men in the land, 
mil the d utghler of n nobleiinn Suture it to stj, she was ns mod' 
tsl ns n joung Hindu lnd) ought to he Slie did not utter a 
shrub, nor n»ie n muscle, but fainted awn) , though she 
t.nnihcd in Jici sitting postuie 

"i lie luisbnnd felt himself confounded and panljred by the 
sudden affront But before he had been able to come to the 
protection of lus wife, others came to do the thing for him 

When the Europe m i ommiited the afiront, the European 

•mnid and B dm \ passed mtelhgciu glancts between them- 

S'.Ues B) the glance the oilieial present moani tos.o> “why 
delis 3 ' And Balm A — > — meant to sa), “)cs, lain read) ’ 

The f tel was, tile oftienl knew Babn \ He knew’ 

that Bdm w^is not onl) a clmalrous gentleman, but 

a man of huge strength He was one of the strongest men 
in the countrs Indeed, people belies oil that possibl) a stronger 
man than he did n at exist in the svliole svorld It was possible 
for him to bill i man of ordinary strength b) a single blow The 
three Europeans were no match for him, and this the otncial 
knew scry well 

Balm \ aimed a blow at the ruffian and floored Jum > 

I his was unexpected the Europeans were not prepared for 
this. They did not expect much resistance from - ntUises, and 
'they kliew that the) svcrc three When the first nil nan was 

floored, the other two rose to attack - Babu A Now Bus 

avas against the rule of fair plaj 1 wo to on6, rather 
to one, is neser permitted in genteel sociei ~lu f 
Europeans we-c not gentlemen When •the f 
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Babu A , he caught them by the neck and forced them 

to sit down , indeed, they felt suffocated under the iron grip, of 

their opponent While Babu A was engaged with Ins 

two men, the official was seen to rise hastily and administer 
a kick at the right arm of the man who had been floored ' 

This man had been so stunned by the blow that, though he 
made attempts to get up, he found that he could not do it 

So in Ins fury he grappled Babu A by the leg and thus 

tried to fell him down This help from the official was of 

great use to Babu A There was the lady before him 

One European was ljing on his back who had grappled 
both his legs, and two Europeans struggling to free themselves 

from his grip, Babu A found it difficult to manage 

matters to his satisfaction The official, however, after adminis 
tering the kick, left the combatants alone, as if nothing had 
happened, and sat quiet as an indifferent spectator The floored 
nan then slowly got up and sat, — this tune certainly not so close 
to the lady 

ft 

1 here was a lull for a minute « 

a * 

Hitherto none had spoken a word Babu A looked at 

the official and muttered “They have not got their deserts,” and 
he gave them some more blows, though with an unruffled tempei 
1 he Europeans had found out their man , they had found that 
they had no chance with the giant before them, and besides, 
they had been sobered 1 hey moved not a finger nor uttered 
a groan They sat mute and non-plussed 

I lie train reached the station of 

Baboo A — 's house w T as there He and his friend rose to get out 

They shook hands with the official and asked Babu , the Zemin 

dar, to lead his wife out. “ You must be my guest to night," said 

Babu A , addressing the Zemindar The Zemindar, of course, 

rose, but the difficulty was to carry the fainting wife She was partial 
roused to consciousness, and m a manner carried by her husband 
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to the carnage that was waiting for Babu A at the station Babu 

A — > — carried his guests home, and entrusted the lady to the care of 
Ins wife She was found to be in a cataleptic fit It was after four 
hours of tending that the lad) found speech, or rather tears For, 
the first thing that she did on arming at consciousness, was to 
give way to her tears She was then overtaken by hysteric fits 
from which she reco\ered only after months of careful tending 

When the) were coming out, the Europeans found speech 

"We demand your name, Babu,” said the), addressing Babu A 

The official intervened He said, “As for the names of these 
gentlemen, I shall tell you in time I am also an assailant like 

them My name is , I am the Distnc f First proceed 

against me, and then there will be time enough to proceed 
against these gentlemen ” 

Of course, the three Europeans were never heard of again 

We see divine intervention in the incident, related above Wfs> 
should the only man in India, probably capable of coping with 
three Europeans, be present there just then ? And why should 
the high-minded English' official be there also at the same time ? 

If he had not been there, Babu A might have been stabbed, 

for, one of the Europeans carried a big knife with him Such, is 
the sense of female hoiiour among the Indians that if there had 
been a criminal case, and if it had been proved in a law court that 
a European had forcibly touched the person of the lad) , the poor 
woman would hav e taken opium and killed herself. 
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The Statesman, a leading Anglo Indian paper, (April 1888), 
says — 

Three is no nntu e journal in India, u e suppose, upon the merits of which 
English opinion is so w idely di\ ided, ns the Amnia Bazar Patnia, published 
in this city I* rom the Viceroy downwards, we believe, the Amnta is read by 
nearly all classes , but, while some Englishmen can see nothing but sedition in 
its columns, others judge it with more candour and with a truer discernment 
of its spirit 

* * * * 

\\ e should like to say a word or two as to the general character of the 
tmriia Bazai Pah 1/ a, and the criticisms made thereon in the Anglo Indian 
press No one who has any personal knowledge of the two gentlemen- who, 
we belie', e, jointly edit the jnper, — Tic brothers Shishir Kumar Ghoseand Mati 
Lai Ghose, — can fad to respejt them ^hat they frequently write with extreme 
bitterness, is true , and they will, we hope, forgo e our saying that we ha\ e on 
more than one occasion remonstrated privately with them on the subject, as 
injuring their own cause But can we really give them no excuse for this 
error? We hare known the elder brother for many years, — the younger one 
not for so long a period, — and we say truthfully that there are probably no two 
men in India to day, for whom we entertain a more genuine resjicct They 
arc exceptionally able and earnest men, endowed with strong instincts of 
right and wrong They are not narrow men who merely hate the English,” 
but men of broad and generous sympathies, whose nervous temperament makes 
than peculiarly scnsiln e to the injustice and brutality of the terms in which 
our public w nters too commonly speak of tbeir countrymen , . . , In 

* The lingering and serious illness, winch led to the retiremen ~ ~ 
SlnsVut Kumar Ghose from public life, formed the subject of comuient 
leading papers of India The opinions arc selected from the leadm 
every' J'rownce of India 
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their laic "Appeal to E ngli'.limcn ’ — which bos elicited our present renrnkv 
they do justice to thcinsehcs They say »{IIcrc»Wr Boliert Knight, t 
Editor of the Stilctman, quote-, the following from the Patnln ] , 

"The object tint we hare in \iew, is not to provoke the ire of Enghshmc 
but to seek their help and patronage Why should not we bee in pea 
and amity ? We do not want the Lmpirc, nor the control of affairs Nor 
we want to do anj injury to the legitimate interests of Englishmen We w; 
not battle but peace Tor one step towards ns, we are willing to adrar 
ten Let usnsh a few questions of our masters Why should you not encoura 
those who arc straggling to lictter the condition of their fellow men ? W 
should you not, free as you arc, sympathise with the ab^ct condition of t 
people of India ? W r hy should you not treat the Indians as your brother-,, w 
lose your Sovereign and oliey your laws J The difficulties in our way arc stupe 
dous Mr Maclean tauntingly says that India has no people Quite tru 
but we arc trying to make otirscHcs into a people Is it an unwort 
attempt ? W r c are making tjie attempt in the hope that Englishmen, who hai 
••er since their rise as a great Power, alw ay » sided with enshsed humanii 
will help us and guide us But alas i it seems, we must not nse, though ' 
are under the rule of free England •” 

Now those few Englishmen amongst us who know the Sluslnr brothci 
want no assurance from oursehes that they arc speaking sincerely in il 
appeal We ask the Pioneer itself to weigh with candour these simple appet 
from the heart of two natnc Bengalee ‘gentlemen, and then to say frank 
whether these men, whom they so densEely rebute, do not share, at all creni 
to some extent, our own better feelings It is to show oursehes degraded 
we can read such appeals to us as Englishmen, without some sympathy wi 
the men, who, without an effort, address us m these pathetic terms ? To s; 
nothing of its generosity, is it really' right, in new of such appeals to us, 
reply only with the abuse which so constantly disfigures some of our pron 
nent Anglo Indian newspapers, hut which, at the same time, profess to 1 
written " for gentlemen by gentlemen only”? If we understand aright ouro 
and peculiar designation of a gentleman, the men who indited this appeal ar 
had the courage to publish it, arc gentlemen in the truest sense of the wor 
With all India at our feet, they cannot understand how ,it is that, insleaij 
generously recognizing their position and showing some sympathy with the 
aspirations towards the independence and freedom that we so highly nli 
ourse'ses. we should be so anxious to stereotype their exclusion from the: 
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t\ hicli thcj make for their attainment The) are not Englishmen of a ver) 
nohle tjpe, who sedulousl) seek to perpetuate the present condition of the 
Indian people No such efforts can possibl) succeed, and the wisest nnd best 
of our own countr) men line no sjmpathy with them No mm can tell how 
near or how distant is the period when India will achieve the independer 
that we have wisely and in the face of strong opposition conferred upon our 
other colonies and dependencies, without weakening the Empire m any way 
whatever We are on the eve, we believe, ofgr<*at changes in India itself that 
few of ns seem to discern , and cv er) wase and patriotic Engbshmon w ill direct 
his efforts to the inauguration of those changes w ith as little friction and 
disturbance as possible In the absence of representativ e institutions of any 
kind m the countr), the press of India, Native and European alike, has duties to 
discharge and responsibilities to rise to, of a peculiarlj grav e order , and upon 
the prudence and moderation of its writings will depend almost av holly whether 
those duties and responsibilities are successful!) discharged or the reverse 


The following appeared in the Indian Daih News, a leading 
Anglo-Indian paper, of 30th August 18S7 

Tiie “Soviurok \sii” on the “P vtrika” —Much has been said from time 
to Ume about the Patrda No doubt, it is occasional!) very outspoken, as 
people cannot well help being,, when feeling that wrong has been done As to its 
general character, w e lake an accdtint from a native contemporar) , which 
lias always been regarded ns a leading paper in the countr) It is well to 
knoiv the motives and inspirations that actuate public men, and in that sense, 
the remarks of the Somprokash which follow, are not without interest 

“The manner,” sa)s the Somprohuh, “ in which our sagacious and far 
seeing contemporar), the AmrUa Bazar PaJnla, is serving the countr), 
cannot but call forth our sincere gratitude The Editor of the Patrda does 
not get up monster mass meetings, and then send telegraphic summaries of 
their proceedings to the dad) papers He does not rend the skies by empty 
speeches In order to intimidate the Indian Government,* he does not start 
on a 1 political tour ’ He does not join large Associations to trumpet out his 
ow n fame, or scream out 1 Mazzim,’ ‘ Mnzzini,’ to dub himself a "'patfiot ’ 
Neither is he anxious to purchase a name for himself b) bringing about empt) 
political agitations In short, he is above all sorts of vanities nnd empty 
sounds But his heart bleeds at the sorrow of the i) ots He is not afraid, so 
to speak, ‘ to enter into fire and water and succour the distressed ’ 'W’les of 
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official oppre« ( ? an make him simply restless lie nev2r fnd^ to enter a fear 
St' 

lets protest vv » lev er the Got ernnient is found to do an act of injustice , and 
hovvev cr high tnc official may be, his miscondndt scarcely escaped his lynx 
eyes, and the official is fearlessly exposed lie is c\tr ready to advocate the 
interests of his educated countrymen in a most vigorous and weighty manner 
He never hesitates to attach sharply the English policy which makes a distinc 
tion between the white and the brick In short, he is ready to sacrifice his 
own private interests for the sake of the welfare of his country Mr Beanies, 
a highly influential official, vaolated over and over again one of ihe most 
salutary rules of the India Government , but no other editor m the country 
took notice of it The A mrita Bazar Patriiv, to sen e the interests of the 
public, fearlessly exposed, after a diligent enquiry , the doings of that official, 
without giving a thought to his own interests for a single moment Many 
would hav e kept silent under such circumstnnces but the patriotism of the 
Editor of the Patnl-a is of a different type He cares little for personal 
danger when the good of ttye country is at stake 

“ When the Public Sen ice Commission held its sittings at Calcutta, the 
‘ patriots ’ fell fast asleep, and it vv as only Babu Moti Lai Ghose, the Joint Editor 
of the Amnia Ba'ar Palrita, that satisfied the memliers of the Commission, 
citing innumerable instances he came to know of, after a good deal of search, 
that the natives of the country, were gradual!,! losing their privilege to enter 

Government offices Mr , the Toint Magistrate of Meherpore, flogged 

fifty innocent men, and branded them for life This pierced the heart of the 
Editor of the P\itnla, and he drew the attention of the Government 
to the case before others Another man forcibly kept a helpless 
young woman confined in hts own house with some evil motive, 
and the heart of the Editor of the Amnia Bazar Palnla ached deep 
ly at the injury done to the helpless woman lie rushed forward to publish the 
high handed proceedings of this monste- It is needless to cite further 
instances The Editor of the Amnia Bazar PatnLa does not care for the 
praise of others , his patriotism is unselfish He has devoted his heart and 
soul to the cause of his country , and is ready to sacrifice for it That our 
brother of the Amnlz Bazar Patnl a may continue to serve the interests 
of the country, in an unselfish and independent way, is our humble and 
sincere prayer to God ” • 
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Hope (Calcutta ) 0 quotes the abote from the 111 7 ian Daily 

News, and obsenes 

* 

r AVe make no apology in quoting the above from the SomproLish, 
which, we think, very accurately desenbes the Editor of the Amnta Bazar 
Patmka, who is perhaps one of the best lot ed and certainly the most mis 
understood Editor in the country 

In every word of Somprohtth we concur , and we could add a great deal 
more from our own personal knowledge, if that same personal knowledge did 
not assure us that there is nothing the Editor of the Patrika so little cares for as 
the praise of others Q But we must point out one thing, in order to guard against 
a possible misapprehension which the abo\ e passage in the Somprokath may 
gne rise to It is true that the Editor of the Patnka hates got up mass meetings, 
sham agitation, and rapid resoluuons that betray lot e for notoriety and lack 
of force, but there is no man we ha\e seen in this country, who understand 
better the value of sound organization, agitation m (he proper spirit, and reso 
Unions that mean purpose and are not mere words It is an open secret that tn 
q staff of the Amnta Bazar Patnka were the animating spirit of the Jhinkv r 
gatcha Ryots’ Meeting, perhaps the only agrarian gathering of value that \ _ 
hate had in this part of the country, of late, with a peaceful end m new h 
Shishir Kumar Ghose keeps aloof from “Associations,” it is from Association-, 
that hate no understanding pf the first principles of Organization, and th it 
proceed to undertake government iif a country on the strength of quot d 
sentences and liorrovved ideas which they themselves comprehend tery little, 
and their country men less No man belietes m self gotemment more strong- 
ly than the Editor of the Patnka , but he understands very well that there 
can be no self got emment without internal organization, and that there 
can be no organization, unless the people thoroughly understood one another 
and knew what they were about He is a genuine Hindu, a typical Bengalee, 
a roan of whom any country might be proud, and one who commands the 
love of the largest number m his own It is seldom that he stirs out of 
his modest home, and never dances attendance on the great Sahei 
logt, yet his office is a very reservoir of important information, which 
edmes flocking in letters and telegrams from every part of the country, 
sent by thosg who know the man best fitted to do justice to them 
His services to Hindu Society need not be recounted here For the last twenty 
years^or more he has been a strong bulwark of Hinduism against the assaults 
^of go-ahead reformers and ambitious rev olutionares , at the same time he 
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net cr coring for notoriety or title * , he is on exception to the ordinary (y pe > 
of patriotism lie con w ell be looked to by tile more aspiring youths of the ^ 
rising gcncntion ns a model to follow 


The Indian Union (Allahabad) sajs 
India can ill afford losing at the present moment a man, so kind, so gencr 
oils, so out spoken and unselfishly patriot),. In Balm Shishir Kumar we 
luxe the truest model of a genuine Hindu and a worthy upholder of lus 
country's cause \s a journalist, his eminent services are so well known as 

scarce!) need a recounting, and fits reputation has spread far and wide 
throughout our cour'ry Free from all desire of securing an importance for 
his own personal self, and devoid of all ideas of shaming and tall talk, we 
hclica c Baku Shishir Kumar of the Palnka should always beheld up as a 
model for all the Indian Editors to follow , \\ e hope and feel confident that 
Babu Moli Lai Chose, who lias raised himself so high in our estimation by 
hts recent exposures of the Post Office jobberies, wall abl) continue adding 
.to the usefulness of the Palnka dunng his brother s absence 


The Maharaita (Poona,) says 

The Babu is a rare specimen of unostentatious, patriotic, self denying work 
man The Shomprokath, a Bengali paper, in an appreciate e article on the Babu, 
paints him with great fidehtx The picture is w orth preserving for more 
reasons than one The Editor of the Palnka is good enough to say that 
though the ideal of a patriot is 1 ery good, j et the Shor/ipnokash is wrong m 
choosing Babu Shishir as the model This does great credit to our brother’s 1 
modest) In these dtjs of calculating patriotism, when e\eiy public man loot 
to the mam chance and m bis mind’s e) e keeps shining ribbons and stars i 
M ew, it is well to place before the younger generation a purer picture of th 
patriotic virtues We hope many of our young fnends who have jet to ente 
upon life, w ill contemplate with attention the following ideal of how ou 
patriots ought to be 


'1 he Uaaa Gazette says 

The great oracle of the Hare Street (the Englishman) * seems to third 
that if the Editor of the Amelia Bazar Palnka vs mulcted a sum of tw'o or thre 

•jWhci the Palnka exposed Mr Beames, the Englishman suggested-*^* 
die Editor should be sued and sent tojaib 4 
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baboo had been kicked out, and had perhaps entered another 
compartment 

I then thought within myself that the “yahoos” of Swift 
were probably the baboos of Bengal Most anxious was I 
to see how the baboos helped in the motion of the train, 
but I could not At every station the guard called out 
“baboo, baboo ,” but as the car moved immediate!), I thought 
tint, that was an encouraging word to the baboos to do their 
duty better There was a Civilian Magistrate of up country sitting 
next to me, and to him I confidently said how anxious I was to 
see a baboo “Do no spch thing, ” said he, “his very touch is 
contamination I have tried to close my doors against him 
I wish I had succeeded ” “Why do you allow them to come 
to jou i” said I “Very difficult to resist them,” muttered he 
There was a missionary gentleman in the compartment w ho 
^crossed himself when the name of the animal was mentioned, 
lid said that it was on account of these baboos, that he 
could not propagate his faith The; Magistrate said that the 
baboos were the greatest foes of the Civilians , they ought 
to be put down at all cost TJiere was a medical man 
who swore that he would take the first opportunity of trans- 
ferring himself to a station where there were no baboos A 
baboo had made him \ery uncomfortable in his present post 
and deprived him of Ins practice There was an engineer too, 
who clenched hiS fist and well nigh broke the door by strik- 
ing it, while he cursed the meddlesomeness of his baboo 

The Magistrate hissed “baboo" I he missionary cursed 
the “baboo ” Tne Doctor swore at the “baboo” And every 
one hissed “baboo" between his teeth 

All this was enough for me I did not choose to encounter 
a baboo just then, as my revolver was out of order “Well, 
jou will find plenty of biboo's at the Howrah Station, '^wickedly 
observed the Magistrate, and a cold tremor came over me 
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I low lo avoid them, was the thought lint engrossed mj 
ivttnd Calcutta was At last reached, ni) companions boldl) 
opened the door md came down upon the platform, but 
somehow or other the late talk had made me a little nervous, 
and 1 was not prepared to come across a baboo just then 
bo 1 loitered and peeped through the doors to see 
whether there were biboos on the platform, and what the) 
were like but the porters teased me ver) much 1 asked 
them in English whether there were an) baboos roaming 
there at large, and a porter ran aw a) apparently to beckon 
some bod) 1 orthwith came a native gentleman, and with 
that respectful demeanour which thev alwa)s preserve before 
Luropcans, he inquired what 1 wanted W hat could I sa) 3 
1 said I must alight, and the gentleman v er) obliging!) helped 
to remove ni) luggige to the platform But I was still m the 
ear and vtr) anxious 1 was constant!) directing ni) glance 
towards the platform The gentleman again enquired to know 
whether I wanted anv thing more “Well," I stammered, u m) 
dear, dear — i — sir, are the b — b — baboos all gone ' ’ “Not all” 
said lie “'Where are the)' 1 ’ ] whispered in his ear He en- 
quired, wh) I asked “M) d dear s sir, not so loud, I simply 
want to know,” said I He said “Well, sir, I am a baboo ” 
“You, a baboo shrieked I M) brain reeled and I fainted 
aw a) 1 
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ot Huv'l "c r iw oik Mich tomb iKo in Uk great nncl ho]) cit) 
of litmus iheevetuhad occurred just iftcr llic advent of 
Uk Lnjtsh and Uk tombs of the couple were careful!) pro 
hi\u1 We have Ken a ver) lew in othei places of India 
loo 

It i; true when the custom pre\ ailed, i good man) women 
wanted to become Suttee just after their bereavement 1’ut The) 
were not permuted In their friends When i lid) expressed 
a desire to Income MUtec, she hid to undergo certain tests 
1 verj one of The competitors for the honor failed, and it was 
onlv, sa), oik in i hundred thousand that had the glorv I he 
tests smip!) were tint eVetvthnu possible was done to dissuade 
her from the sienfiee and it was when she had succeeded m 

curving ill her people with her, that she was permitted to 

die with her husband I he following account of a Suttee 
is lafeit from her friends who look part in the ccremoii) 

We saw m the 15 inhuri district two small tombs on the banks 
of a small lake W\_ enquired of the man who w is with us, of the 
reason of tins strange spectacle in i purch Hindoo village, and 

so (lose to the house v»f the Gossams He said “Tile 

tombs contain the ishes of the biutec and her husband, who 
were both burnt on this \er) spot 1 he Suttee belonged to 
the famil) of the Gosxauis, and there tin) he persons )et living 
who could give )Ou an account of the whole afiair ” 

On hearing this, i strange emotion su/ed us, md tie 
knell h) the tomb of the lad), and then jira)ed with clasped 
hands “Teach us, noble soul, Sacufice , loach us Devotion 
and 1 idehty , teach us Love ” 

The village is in the district of Buikura, and called Gfidcr 
Dehoe, where resides the Gossim fmul), celebrated through- 
out that part of the countr) W'c were led to an old man who 
lnd himself assisted in the ceremony being the younger 
brother of the husband le lad) lie was twent) two 
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when his brother died , his brother was forty-five, And ’the 1 ' 
lady, the Suttee, was twenty five. The event happened 59 
years ago, and so the old man, who related the story to us, was. 
then 81 The name of the husband of the lady was Brah- 
mananda Gossain, and he died of fever m the mormpg Now 
we shall speak in the words of the narrator “She wept not, 
but sat by the dead body of my brother How we wished that 
she could give vent to her feelings, and relieve herself But 
no, she sat and uttered neither a sigh nor a groan At last she 
rose and proceeded straightway towards the Thakur Baree of 
God Sree Ivnshna There she went, followed by many men and 
women, and prostrated herself before the holy Image of God 
There she stood, and began to divest herself of the ornaments, 
that she had on her person One by one she took thorn off and 
placed them at the feet of the God, for the first time speaking 
in these words “Here, my Lord, take them, I need them no 
longer ” 'Vnd then she slowly came back to where the body of 
her husband was lying covered She {hen addressed her brother- 
in-law and said “Prepare for the ceremony of cremation, and 
you know' I can’t live without him I must accompany him ” 

Though her relations, fnends and neighbours had all sus- 
pected that something senous was impending, the first announce- 
ment was received with a shock which could not be described 
Then followed dissuasions and they all began to dissuade her 
to no purpose The uncle-in-law, the mother-in-law, whom a 
Hindu lady is bound to revere next to God, commanded, and 
then earnestly pleaded to her to forbear , but ^he was not to be 
moved. Then came the Guru, the Purahit, whom, as her 
spiritual guides, she was bound to obey , they tried their best, 
but she was as form as rock 

Time rolled on, and she wavered not for a moment Then 
the last device was reported to Her fears were appealed to 
they described to her the homble and painful sufferings df a 
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living being upon a funeral pile At first she disdained to give 
replies to their appeals to her fears, but at last, when obliged 
to say something, she said "You need not be anxious , my 
soul has fled with my Lord As for bodily sufferings, I shall 
shew } ou that I need not apprehend them ” There was a lamp 
burning, according to the usual custom by the corpse, and she put 
one of her fingers upon the slow flame of the lamp and burnt it 
without winking Crowds had then collected from all parts 
of the country It was then about 4pm and the corpse 
was carried to the burning ghat on the bank of the small lake, 
only about a couple of hundred yards frpm the house, and the 
lady followed, followed by thousands of men and women, 
chanting “Haribole ’’ The crowd then began to collect dry 
faggots, and heaps were gathered in a moment 

AVhile the funeral pile was in the process of being prepared, 
the corpse was bathed, and the lady herself performed* her 
’ablutions She then put on Vermillion on her forehead,* 
and dressed herself in a Jiew Saree (cloth for ladies) and then 
slowly ascended the funeral pile Her hair was properly adjusted 
by her friends, and they adorned her with garlands and wreaths 
of flowers The crow d then, w ith tearful eyes, begged of her 
blessings and some tokens from her to be kept in remembrance 
of her self-sacrifice She was supplied with covTies, plantains, 
betel-unts, &c., and she began to throw handfuls of -them 
amongst the crowd She then laid herself by the corpse of her 
husband in the posture of a warm embrace She gave the 
order, and the pile was hghted in several places and there w r as 
at once a blazing fire The Suttee raised her right hand and 


* Women who true husbands alone ha\e the privilege of putting on the 
\emnllon The \enmlhon ■•hewed tint she disdained to hie as a widow 
Indeed, bcjire ascendmg the funeral pileohe dressed herself as a new bride 
going to her husband • 
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began to utter the name of “Him,” turning' her hand round and 
round This was followed by loud responsive shouts of “Hari 
bole” from the crowd She was dead before the fire had 
reached her sacred person The lady had no child ” 

But we inquired “How was it that, jou being mqny thou- 
sands, you say, almost a hundred thousand, jou could not 
prevent a fragile lady from burning herself?" 

To this the old Brahmin replied “It could,not be done 
She sat there as a statue, the most beautiful woman in the 
world There w f as no sorrow on her face , on the contrary, 
it beamed, as it w ere, with ccstacy , and it seemed that light 
was emitting from her w'hole body She was simply unapproach 
able and irresistible, and the seething mass stood transfixed with 
aw'e before her It was not possible for man to go against her 
wishes, the greatest of monarchs could not have done it ” 

■When the real spirit of Sutteeism descends to a lady she be- 
comes irresistible, and, though the Government has stopped it, 
Suttee may occur even now anj day' It is not, therefore, quite 
correct to say that the Government has stopped it, it has stop- 
ped of itself 

The description given above of the Suttee tallies exactly 
with cases to which Europeans have been eye-witnesses 
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In that sacred tow n m the South'd Parganas, Deoghar, lives 
Gonori Melnta, a milkman by caste, a* well known figure and 
perhaps the shrewdest man in that quarter Gonon’s father 
died at the age of rr2, and Ins mother, who is lning, is some- 
where near 97 Gonori, who looks quite young, was their 
first-born 

After this short introduction we can now relate a story about 
his encounter with a leopard that he told us It was in 
early December that he wais coming back from Dumka, whither 
he had gone to carry a passenger m his bullock cart Those 
who have seen Baidjanath or Deoghar, must know the hill 
called Teor which one has to pass when going to or coming 
from Dumka. When near this hill Gonori was overtaken by 
eiening This hill has the reputation of being very dangerous 
on account of the leopards, hyennas, wolves and bears which 
prowl there It was a moonlit evening and Gonon was not a 
cowardly fellow, so, he took upon himself the risk of 
proceeding on his way back home 

The night was very fair, the road dry and dusty, his bullocks 
smart and fast-going Suddenly there was a jerk , the cart 
stopped and Gonon saw ten paces before him a full-grown 
leopard, gazing at them with \ icious eyes Now, Gonori loved 
himself, %xxt he loved his bullocks more . He thought that he 
would prefer death to allowing the leopard hurt that pair of 
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noble animals He had two Sal sticks in his cart, and with 
them lie jumped down and confronted the leopard 1 

To do justice to that animal, the leopard had no eje for the 
man This intervention thfreforc provoked him But he did 
not attack Gonori and began only to snarl at him Gonon 
was, of course, a little confounded The leopard was at a 
distance of ten paces from him He gazed at it and it gazed 
at him, and they gazed at each other for scfmetime, though, 
of course, not in “tender delight The bullocks stood still 
quite devoid of fear, because of their protector Gonon eould 
have flung one of Ins sticks at the animal, but he dared not 
part with it So, in lieu of any other means, he entered 
into a conversation with the leopard He told the animal 
that he was going to do quite an immoral act * 1 ranslated 
word per word this is how Gonon addressed the animal 
“Have I done you any harm ? Certainly not Why then 
should you hurt me? If your mother is a chaste woman, 
leave me The killing of cows is fi sinful act, Gne up the 
habit and in a future life you may be born a better animal, 
perhaps a man But if you want to do me any harm, I will 
tell you that, if you drank your mother’s milk, so have I 1 ” His 
last sentence, of course, meant that if the leopard was proud 
of his strength so was Gonori 

Strange to say, this lecture, that is to sa\, the human \oice, 
had a soothing effect upon the animal It gare up its 
snarling, and its vicious look was changed into one of 
gentleness It then began to approach Gonon, of course, 
hesitatingly at first, not exactly knowing the treatment 
that he would receive When Gonori saw that the animal 
was approaching him he could not trust its gentle demeanour, 
and struck the ground with one of his sticks with this 
command in a loud voice, “don’t come near'” '/his action, 
and the sound caused by it, led the animal *o gne a start, 
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turn Us tail, and back out a few paces But feeling 
that it u as not hurt, it turned again and faced Gonon The 
leopard evidently thought that the action of Gonori meant 
something fnendlj He examined Gonon with his intent gaze, 
and again approached him, of course, cautiously When he 
approached too near, Gonori again struck the earth with his 
stick with the same exclamation he had used before The 
leopard again.turned tail to return soon after 

The game continued for sometime The leopard at last 
lost all resene for Gonon, and took him to be a very 
good play-mate As a dog would jpmp and fnsk, so did the 
leopard deal with Gonori But he, of course, could not 
trust the playfulness of the animal io his horror he found 
that the .animal had come quite close to him a few minutes 
more and it would be upon him The playful mood of the 
leopard had very little soothing effect upon Gonon He had 
been plaj ing with the leopard about an hour in this manner 
He had kept his steadfast gaze upon him with the greatest 
effort He felt now that he was sinking, and that in a few 
minutes more he would .faint away What he suffered from 
most was a burning thirst As for his life he had given it up 
for lost Just then two villagers, who had come to watch their 
paddj fields, appeared on the scene Their presence led the 
leopard to giv e a sudden spring towards the hill which it rapid- 
1) ascended And here ends our tale 
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Missionary enterprise did great semce in Bengal at one 
time, namely, when pearants fought to free themsches from the 
} oke of the indigo planters and w ere > ct fighting 1 he mission 
aries sided with the peasants We all know whj the Rev Mr 
Long was sent to jail Missionaries, however, for reasons 
which need not be enumerated, failed in their efforts of 
Chns'namsing India, —Hindus and Mussalmans, — and they 
had to find comerts among nondescript classes It was 
thus that they established settlements among savages in the 
hill tracts of Bengal There they made converts of a 
large number of Sonthals, Kols, Bhaels, etc We do not at 

all object to this proceeding on their part, for the endeavours 
of the missionaries in this direction did no doubt some good 
to the savage tnbes In Bengal proper, they deroted their 
energies, in this manner, to the conversion of the Moochees, — 
the lowest class among the Hindus These latter are all but 
Hindus They no doubt worship the Hindu Gods and have 
their Brahmin priests too But their principal occupation is leather- 
tanning and shoe-making and their habits are exceedingly dirty, 
for they eat camon, like wild animals It is this last habit which 
makes them so low in the estimation of the Hindus that they will 
consider themselves contaminated by the touch of a Moochee 
The Missionaries made settlements in certain parts 'of Ben- 
gal, where Moochees abounded, for the purposes of converting 
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them Their efforts were crowned with success, and they in- 
duced a large number of these people to flock to the standard 
of Christ Now, we ha\e the highest respect for these mis- 
sionaries, but w e cannot concede that these Moochees took 

* 

to Christianity from conviction The fact is, they had no posi- 
tion whatever in the Hindu society The Christian mission- 
aries, who earned with them the prestige of Englishmen, wel- 
comed them to^heir fold, and they readily agreed to be baptized 
That was the only part of the new religion which perhaps they, 
or most of them, understood When the Moochees saw that, 
though their touch was considered a »foul contamination by 
the Hindus, the Englishman, who is the lord of the country, 
shook hands with those who had accepted Christianity, they felt 
very much tempted to turn Christians 

It was in this manner that Mussalmans, in days of yore, 
had made com erts among the lowest classes of the Hindus 
The missionaries finding that it was easy to make com erts of 
the Moochees., at last rnadd permanent settlements among them, 
and built very fine houses for their own accommodation and 
good-looking churches for' the use of their com erts, at the 
cost, we fancy, of many good Christians in Europe and America 
One such colony was, howeier, destroyed by a mishap, 
which has a drop of humour in it A certain missionary had 
built a new house and was living in it with his wafe, in the 
midst of his flock This was at a place which was within 45 
miles of Calcutta The majority of the Moochees of that 
quarter, had been induced by the missionary' to come to the 
standard of Christianity, and he was daily adding to the 
number of his conversions It appeared certain that the whole 
community of Moochees in that quarter, would, m a short 

time, be Christianized Unluckily, at this moment, when 
0 0 

complete success seemed within the grasp of the missionary, 
cholera, in a virulent form, broke out m that quarter 



